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pam) HE point of gravitation to people in all 
¥ 63) parts of the world this year, if they have 
ae iz =| the means and opportunity, is undoubt- 
se, ‘| edly Wembley, and they will be well re- 
Rasen =| paid for any expense or trouble it may 

ost them to make the journey. 
Wembley, it is probably needless to explain, is the 
of the British Empire Exhibition. From an 













»bscure little village on the outskirts of London, it has 
recome world famous, because it was ordained that 
among its fields and woodlands should be concentrated 
he British Empire in miniature. 

The idea of holding an Empire Exhibition was 
sonceived in 1907. During that year an exhibition was 
ield in London of South African products, which met 
with such marked success that the chairman, Sir Pieter 
stewart Bam, a citizen of South Africa, put forward 
project to organize an exhibition in which all the 
sritish dominions and colonies should be invited to 
ake part. 

A committee was formed, with Lord Strathcona as 
resident, and plans were made for holding the pro- 
posed exhibition at the Crystal Palace, in London, in 
he year 1915. The outbreak of war shattered these 
plans, but they were revived as soon as peace was 
estored, and an exhibition on a far more magnificent 
‘ale than was originally proposed was the outcome. 
Hhe exhibition covers 220 acres of ground, and it has 
ost at least $60,000,000 to erect. 

It was opened on April 23 with great ceremony by 
he King and Queen, and its popularity is unbounded. 
Jay after day it is filled with visitors. Large parties 
aoe from every part of the kingdom and empire to 
sit it, while every Londoner, from the richest to the 

~orest, has either already spent a day there or is 
Planning to do so some time during the summer. 

The visitor, on stepping through the turnstile at 
the north entrance, is confronted with a wonderful 
spectacle. In the distance, on the top of a hill, stands 
the stately stadium, built of gray stone and fortress- 
like in appearance. Leading up to the stadium is a 
broad avenue, bordered with grand old trees, and 
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The Australian Pavilion 


By L. F. BROEKMAN 


Photographs from Campbell-Gray, Ltd., by permission of 
the British Empire Exhibition 


among the trees stand buildings of most varied and 
beautiful design, many of them being replicas of some 
masterpiece of architecture in the land they represent. 






























Dazzling white domes, towers and minarets glisten 
among the fresh green of the trees or leave their 
reflection in the sparkling water of the lake which 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION 


wanders through the grounds. This lake is spanned 
by several graceful bridges, and is dotted with islands 
bright with flowers, while its overhanging trees and 
bushes help it to lend great charm to the surround- 
ings. A fleet of motor boats, manned by men in sailor 
costume, ply for hire and do an excellent business. 

Encircling the grounds is a broad pathway known 
as the Great Circle. On one side of this is a colon- 
nade, containing shops and booths of every descrip- 
tion, and from this pathway numerous other pathways 
lead off to the various pavilions. No less than 30 
acres of the grounds have been laid out as gardens 
in which the dominions and colonies have been given 
an opportunity to display their own varieties of flowers, 
trees and shrubs. The English section is at present 
gay with tulips of every hue, in full bloom, and pink 
lupins, while later on the herbaceous borders promise 
to be of great beauty. There is an old English garden 
with lawns, clipped hedges and fantastically cut yews, 
as well as a fine specimen rock garden and fruit garden. 

A brilliant note of color is given by innumerable 
flags, which fly from the buildings and every possible 
vantage point. They represent all sections of the 
empire, and are beautifully made and embroidered. At 
night the exhibition becomes a veritable fairyland, and 
the Indian section, especially, has some wonderful 
schemes of lighting. The standard lamps throughout 
the exhibition are in the fashion of a terrestrial globe, 
and thus demonstrate the worldwide character of the 
exhibition. 

One of the finest buildings in the exhibition is the 
Canadian pavilion, which occupies an excellent site on 
the south side of the lake. It was designed by a Cana- 
dian architect, and its decorations and furnishings are 
entirely of Canadian material. The main hall is ap- 
proached by two broad flights of steps, flanked on 
either side by the British lion, and thence the visitor 
passes into a large vestibule, one being at each end 
of the building, in which are life-sized portraits of the 
King and Queen and other members of the royal 
family, and of the leading Canadian statesmen. 





Exhibit of the Canadian National Millers’ Association 



















































































THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The Canadian Pavilion 


The main hall, arranged as a picture gallery, is 
decorated in red and gold, these colors and the lighting 
giving a most pleasing effect. The walls have the 
appearance of being carved in stone, and everywhere 
the national emblems of the maple leaf and the beaver 
are introduced. The upper tier of the hall consists 
of a series of perspective landscapes, which present a 
pictorial history of Canada from its discovery until 
the present day. 

The landscapes are set in dull gilt frames, partly 
formed by small bundles of wheat, tightly tied, and 
arranged in a semicircle, each semicircle consisting of 
19 bundles, and the whole is surmounted by the Cana- 
dian coat of arms. They show woodlands, forests and 
prairies, stretches of growing grain and grain standing 
in the shock, with a little wooden shanty here and a 
modern farmhouse there, while there is an automatic 
arrangement by which the light is continually changing 
to represent dawn, noon, sunset and moonshine. At 
intervals round the walls is written in bold lettering: 
“All landscapes and decorations done entirely in Cana- 
dian seeds and grains.” 

On the floor level are a series of immense pano- 
ramic Canadian scenes. There is one of Jasper Na- 
tional Park, a veritable masterpiece of color, with its 
greens, purples, blues and reds, while to give life to 
the picture is a real waterfall, with a rustic bridge 
spanning the stream and wild animals sporting on its 
banks. Painted in black and gold on the framework 
are many sentences similar to the following: “Canada 
offers every one not only a chance to work but also a 
chance to play.” “Canada wants men to cultivate her 
fertile lands.” 

One of the views shows the cities of Port Arthur 
and Fort William, the harbor being represented by real 
water, with a working railway, the great wheat ele- 
vators and the vast prairie lands stretching to the 
horizon. On a pillar visible to all is stated: “Canada 
has 4,000 elevators with a total capacity of 250,000,000 
bus”; “Canada’s flour mills have a total capacity of 
128,225 bbls. One mill alone produces 14,000 bbls 
daily.” 

Another very attractive picture is a bird’s-eye view 
of the harbor of Vancouver as it will appear in the 
year 1930. In the left foreground is a view of the 
proposed Canadian national elevator, near Stanley 

- Park, and on the right is the Canadian Pacific ele- 
vator. These elevators, according to the official state- 
ment along the framework of the picture, will be built 
to store millions of bushels of grain, and are a demon- 
stration of the confidence shown by the railroad com- 
panies in the Canadian West as a great grain pro- 
ducing center. It is also stated that in 12 years’ time 
Canada will raise 1,000,000,000 bus of grain, and that 
one third of this immense crop will be exported via the 
Pacific route at 5c per bu less than the present rate to 
Liverpool. 

At the end of the main hall is a beautiful repre- 
sentation of a Canadian apple orchard, the foreground 
being real turf, upon which are standing great baskets 
of golden and rosy apples. Preserved fruits of all 


kinds are exhibited in hermetically sealed vases; por- 
tions of the branches of the trees have been broken 
off with the fruit hanging in bunches upon them, and 
placed whole within the vases. In a bay off the main 
hall is a dairy show, the great feature of which is an 
enormous model, in butter, of the ranch of the Prince 
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Exhibit of Spillers Milling & Associated Industries, Ltd. 


of Wales in Canada, with the Prince and his horse in 
the foreground. 

Timber naturally occupies a large place in the 
exhibits from Canada, and the mineral wealth of the 
country is also most effectively displayed, but the 
impression one gets from the whole is that grain occu- 
pies far and away the leading place in the output of 
the country. In enormous glass cases, opposite the 
two main entrances to the pavilion, the first things 
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upon which the eye rests, are shown specimens of grain 
from every province, and all down the center of the 
main hall wheat and grain of all kinds are shown in 
glass cases. 

In a prominent position, where several avenues con- 
verge, is an exhibit of the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association, to which 12 of the leading mills of Canada 
have contributed: Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont 
real; Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Montreal; St. 
Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal; Dominion 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal; McDonald & Robb, Mont- 
real; Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto; Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto; Quaker Oats 
Co., Peterborough, Ont; McLeod Milling Co., Lid, 
Stratford, Ont; Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, 
Ont; Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask; and 
James Goldie Co., Ltd., Guelph, Ont. 

The sacks of flour, of various sizes, are arranged 
in pyramids at each corner of the stand, with one large 
one in the center. The brands of each mill are grouped 
together, the shape of the stand giving every group 
prominence and an opportunity for the brands to je 
seen without difficulty, so that the exhibit should prove 
a valuable advertisement for Canadian flour. ‘I jie 
stand is artistically draped and arranged, the cre:it 
for which must be given to Ewart S. Fry, represent .- 
tive of the Canadian National Millers’ Association, 
together with J. H. Pillman, of Pillman & Philli),s, 
London, W. Kennedy, of Lyndsell & Kennedy, | 
don, and W. T. Odam, of Quaker Oats, Ltd., Lond 

As transportation plays so important a part 
such a vast and productive country as Canada, | 
magnificent exhibits of the two great railroads, 1). 
Canadian Pacific Railway and the Canadian Natio: 
Railways, are of special interest. Each has a pavilion 
to itself, one at each end of the main building, «f 
handsome proportions and adding dignity to the who'e. 
Both railroads demonstrate their organization and 
equipment most effectively, and one gathers a most 
excellent idea of the scenic wonders of Canada froin 
their panoramic views of forests and farm lands, har- 
bors and wharves, as well as knowledge of the in- 
digenous animals of Canada, there being stuffed speci 
mens of every kind. 

Another attractive feature of both pavilions is 
cinema, where scenic views are shown of the routes 
followed by the railroads, while the Canadian Pacifi 
shows a full-sized model of a Pullman car, which i 
a revelation to English beholders and creates a grea! 
deal of interest. 

Fruit laden orchards are immediately suggested on 
entering the spacious and beautiful Australian pavi 
ion, for the scent of apples is in the air, and it is 
quite laughable to see everybody munching huge apples, 
for it is the thing to buy an apple and to eat it while 
making the tour of the pavilion. Gray and gold is tlic 
color scheme of the decorations, illustrating the colors 
of the.bush and the wonderful productiveness ‘of tlic 
country. Attractive panoramas and models run dow: 
each side of the pavilion, including a wheat field wi! 

(Continued on page 49.) 





The British Indian Pavilion 
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ESTABLISH THE CARRYING 
CHARGE 
‘HE precise amount and method of 
] collecting a carrying charge on flour 


purchases not ordered out within con- 
tract limits is less important than defi- 
nite restoration of the principle involved. 
So long as the industry drifts along with- 
out direct action to re-establish the car- 
ryinz charge, all discussion of restrict- 


ing |\me of shipment is idle. Every sale 
of «our is a sale for indefinite delivery 
unl-s the contract carries a provision 
for ..sumption by the buyer of the cost 
of « .crying the wheat after the expira- 
tion of the shipment period originally 
stat 

{| . se three principal proposals are un- 
der « scussion: 

R: «stablishment of the ten cents per 
barr. per month charge now incorporat- 
ed in the uniform sales contract but dis- 
rega’ied by a majority of millers. 

Fi. ng a new basis of five cents per 
barre! per month on the ground that, 
while the amount is insufficient to cover 
the viller’s out-of-pocket cost, it will 
serve to renew the principle; this pro- 
posai is supported by the argument that 


~ 


half 2 loaf is better than none. 
Avreement upon an entirely new basis 
of one third of one cent per barrel per 
day, the charge for delinquency being 
simply added to the invoice when the 
flour is shipped. 
Each of these three major proposals 


has its supporters among millers. There 
is danger that, in the variance of opin- 
ion, the whole matter may be allowed to 
drift. Just now there is a tendency for 
each principal milling section to estab- 
lish its own basis, independently of what 
other districts may do. The result of 
such action is certain to be confusion and, 
in the end, a breaking down of the entire 
effort. 

It is understood that the Federation 
committee on the uniform sales contract 
has this subject under consideration as 
a part of the proposal to revise the en- 
tire form of the contract now in use. 
While that is, in a general way, ad- 
miralle, it is certain that agreement on 
all of the: points involved in an entire 
rewriting of the contract will consume 
much time, even if it does not result in 
indefinite suspension of any action what- 
ever. 

The early re-establishment of the prin- 
ciple of the carrying charge is of very 
mucli greater importance than any or all 
of the other suggested changes in the 
terms upon which flour is sold. It merits 
immediate and affirmative action on its 
own account. There should be no diffi- 
culty in securing agreement upon the 
basis for a sound and fair carrying 
charge and rubber stamping it upon the 
face of the present contract form, re- 
gardless of any plans for accomplishing 
a general revision of its terms. 

It is futile to discuss limiting sales to 
thirty, sixty or ninety days unless the 
sales contract contains a definite pro- 
vision for transfer of responsibility for 
carrying expense at the end of the period. 
A carrying charge is the enacting clause 
of every sale of flour for other than 
Prompt shipment. Without it any limi- 
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tation on time of shipment is useless 
and ineffective. The present demand is 
for restoration of the principle; the 
amount is less important. 


HOLD FAST 


VERY wise miller recently remarked 

that “the next six weeks will deter- 
mine conditions in the milling industry 
for the whole crop year.” What he 
meant was, of course, that the nonspecu- 
lative milling margin represented by the 
earliest sales of new crop flour would to 
a large degree be an index of the gross 
profit on subsequent sales, and affect the 
prosperity, or lack of it, through the 
whole twelvemonth. 

With the recollections of last year’s 
bad start yet fresh in mind, it is easy 
to accept this philosophy as sound. The 
fall of 1923 was as bad a guessing time 
as millers have ever experienced. For 
no reason other than the desire to beat 
every one else to the trade, a large num- 
ber of millers either frankly sold flour 
short or sold it on the basis of the option 
with no allowance for the inevitable pre- 
mium on actual wheat. 

One of the results was that the adven- 
turous millers were badly punished, and 
only an unseasonable but fortunate ad- 
vance in millfeeds saved some of them 
from a near approach to financial ruin. 
The other and much more widespread ill 
effect was that the price basis fixed by 
these speculative low sales determined 
the value of flour for weeks and months 
following. A substantial part of the 
after-harvest sales of flour remained a 
burden on the market through the entire 
winter. On much of it shipping direc- 
tions were not supplied until well into 
the spring, and a not inconsiderable part 
never was ordered out and never will be. 

So far this year the industry has 
escaped the demoralizing influence of 
early speculative sales. This has been 
due in about equal parts to fear that 
passage of the McNary-Haugen bill 
would create an artificial price level, tq 
the fact that inevitable cash premiums 
fixed a basis for new crop winter wheat 
practically equal to old crop spot prices, 
and, last but not least, to very much 
greater self-restraint exercised by mill- 
ers. Some credit should perhaps be given 
to the fact that, with little incentive to 
anticipate requirements, large buyers 
were not actively in fhie®market. 

It is too early to take satisfaction from 
being out of the woods. There is still 
the danger that millers may become 
restive because wheat is beginning to 
move from winter wheat districts and 
they have not the customary accumula- 
tion of orders on their books. Too great 
contemplation of this unusual condition 
may yet lead to urgency in selling flour 
at unsound prices. The miller who is 
threatened with nerves on this account 
will do well to review his last year’s ex- 
periences. If he was one of those who 
yielded to the desire for price selling 
adventures, he will find that he met the 
goblin and the goblin smote him. If he 
belonged to the smaller number who did 
not indulge in early sale experiments, 
his records will show that he booked bet- 





ter business later on and gained an hon- 
est profit on his first half-year operation. 

Just now, due to self-imposed re- 
straint, conditions are wholesome. It re- 
mains for millers to keep them so. The 
industry can, if it will, enter the new 
milling year on a price level which will 
permit reasonably active employment of 
potential capacity on a basis of sound 
earning for its owners. Or it can repeat 
last year’s experiences and indulge in 
another test to see which mills are fittest 
to survive. 


REAL SALESMANSHIP 


iy THE Northwest there is at least 
one dealer in flour who knows his 
trade. He knows the influence of sun 
and rain, the psychological effect of 
serving a cup of coffee and fresh buns 
with good butter, the reaction of the 
housewife to invitations to buy a flour 
different from the type she calls for. 
Above all, he knows the importance of 
having flour on hand just when he wants 
it. He is not, perhaps, as accurate in 
his spelling as he might be, but his liter- 
ary style has an originality and charm 
which is quite its own. The following, 
vouched for absolutely by The North- 
western Miller with the exception of the 
names, which have been discreetly al- 
tered, is what he recently wrote to his 
mill connection: 


Dear sir 

Receved Youur Latter This Morning 
and see by the Lather that the car of 
Flour3 Proubley not be Hear and i 
hardlh can be with out Flouer theas 
three Dayes I onely Have 8 49 on hand 
this morning A Good thing that it Rains 
to day the farmers will not take Flouer 
out unless they have to 

I ordert lo Saks 98 that i Wated Fore 
Yesterday so I Think the Will be hear 
Monday 

hear with I Ask You Peopel If the 
Car of Flouer cant go Forwerd before 
the L2 to arive the 12 

Then at least send me 50 49 sakes 
Locley Frait I Must Have Flouer are 
there Will Be A Laugh the Big com- 
petison in this town 

In My Minde it is If the Wather Is 
Right thrue them 3 dayes I Will sell 
Are Can Sell loo New Costemers if i 
Have the Flouer 

They will Com In and an Take a Cop 
of Coffe and Hear is Where I Can talk 
to The Misses Whwer I Other Wisee will 
never Get the Chance And the Oper- 
tunety 

Mister wil Come in and and say have 
You The Jones Best And I Say No I 
Havent I Have The Silver Mittel And 
The Glasgow Snow Flake? 3the Snow 
Flake is My Beat Flouer it Is Just as 
Goog Are Batter you Take a Sake and 
Trie It. He Will say Well My wife 
Wonts The Jones And he Wakes Out 
and gets the Jones 

He Comes Home and Sayes To His 
Whife Pledel was Trying To Sell me 
Snow Flake he Clames that the Snow 
flake is the Best Flouer she Will ancer 
him Like This whell He Sayes That Be- 
cause He Havent Got The Others and i 
Know that the Jones Is Good I Know 
what i got 

Hear Is What I figer with Serven 
Boons and a cop Of Coffe frish And 
Flufe Boons With good Butter on the 
tabel moustley Farmers Wifes They 
Well say Somthing Like This in There 
Langue That Must Be Extra Good 
Flouer that is so loose and good. I Will 
Have the Best Chench In The werld To 
sell a trile And a start is The hardest 
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With out refuse and sell in Fall when 
the Farmer Stock up fore the Winter 

If You wold send me Hundert Sakes 
out of the Car It is a Little More Fore 
the Relrod Co But I Must Have The 
Flouer 

Your. Truly 
Hans Pepe... 

Every miller in the country longs to 
discover ways in which the good old fam- 
ily flour trade can be built up. Manifest- 
ly, this is it. With a Cop of Coffe and 
frish and Flufe boons with good Butter, 
provided the Wather is Right, the shrewd 
retailer can talk to The Misses. The 
Opertunety is there; it remains only for 
the millers to back up the Coffe and 
boons business, and the family trade is 
once more flourishing. 


FLOUR CONSUMPTION INCREAS- 
ING 

ENERAL statistics furnish at best 

an inaccurate guide to the domestic 
consumption of wheat flour from year to 
year, but the amount of reasonably de- 
pendable material available for deter- 
mining the annual flour consumption is 
steadily increasing, and while the figure 
for the total amount in any one year 
may be in error, its relation to the totals 
for previous years may be fairly re- 
garded as correct. 

The Northwestern Miller has for many 
years estimated the apparent total do- 
mestic consumption of wheat flour, using 
for this purpose both the figures cover- 
ing the movement of wheat and those for 
the production and distribution of flour. 
Making due allowance for possible re- 
vision during the next few months, the 
total domestic consumption of wheat 
flour in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1924, appears to have been approximate- 
ly 114 million barrels. In 1922-23 the 
figure was 112 million barrels, which 
compares with 106 million in 1921-22, 101 
million in 1920-21, 98 million in 1919-20, 
96 million in 1918-19, and 95 million in 
1917-18. The greatly reduced consump- 
tion in 1917-18 was due directly to the 
“save the wheat” campaign of the United 
States Food Administration, undertaken 
as a war measure. The domestic flour 
consumption in 1916-17 was apparently 
about 104 million barrels. 

Even though these figures are un- 
doubtedly not altogether accurate for 
each year represented, their general 
tendency is unquestionable. They are 
supported alike by the reports of the 
Bureau of the Census and the commer- 
cial reports made by mills, flour distrib- 
utors and bakers; they are substantiated 
by the government figures covering crops, 
wheat supplies, imports and exports. 
They show that during the past six years 
there has been a steady gain in the 
amount of wheat flour consumed in the 
United States, a gain partly but by no 
means entirely due to the increase in 
population. 

This fact of a steadily increasing flour 
consumption is beyond question the most 
encouraging feature of the flour milling 
industry today. If the tendency, which 
is certainly normal and not the result of 
artificial stimulus, can be continued for 
a few more years, a point will be reached 
where the entire merchant milling ca- 
pacity of the United States can be kept 
profitably busy. An increasing demand 
is the surest road to prosperity; despite 
the arguments of those who claim that 
wheat flour consumption is diminishing, 
all the available statistics point conclu- 
sively in the other direction. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, July 2.) 

Priapecputa, Pa.—The flour market 
is firm but quiet. Millfeed sold slowly, 
but values were well maintained under 
small supplies. 

Pirrssurcu, Pa.—The flour market 
opened with fair demand, although buy- 
ers were cautious and looked for lower 
prices. Shipping directions continue 
good. Millfeed is fairly active, with 
prices firm. 

Nasnvitie, Tenn.—The flour situation 
is not materially changed. Scattering 
sales of small lots are being made for 
immediate shipment. Shipments on con- 
tracts are active. Millfeed is in fair 
demand. All quotations are unchanged. 

New York, N. Y.—Buyers here are 
taking on small amounts, chiefly for im- 
mediate needs and of standard uniform 
quality, on which prices are firm. Ex- 
port interest is lacking. Spot stocks 
are lighter than for some time. Quota- 
tions are unchanged. 

Mitwavkee, Wis.—No improvement in 
the flour trade is noticeable. Little is 
expected until after the holiday. Prices 
are firm, some asking 10c bbl more. Rye 
flour is inactive; prices are nominally 
unchanged. Millfeed demand is fair; 
all prices unchanged. 

Co.umsvus, Onio.—There is no change 
in the flour situation. The market con- 
tinues very dull, some new crop Kansas 
being offered at 10@20c under the old, 
but no sales are reported. There is very 
little demand for feed. Both flour and 
feed prices are unchanged, 

Boston, Mass.—Continued dullness is 
reported in the local flour market on all 
grades, with no material change in 
prices. There is some pressure to sell 
on the part of spring wheat millers, al- 
though openly firm. Millfeed is in bet- 
ter demand, with a sharp advance in all 
prices. 

Cuicaco, Inu.—Flour is unchanged in 
price. There is little forward buying, 
and new business consists of scattered 
small lots. The feed market is firmer. 
There was some buying by eastern trade 
on a few days, but this has slowed up. 
Mixers have their needs covered, and 
country demand is also quiet. 

BattimoreE, Mp.—Flour is holding 
strong, despite higher feed, with good 
sales of old hard winters being made on 
the quiet at quotations. Springs are 
held too high for business, while most 
near-by soft winter mills are out of old 
wheat and are awaiting movement of 
the new crop. Feed is $1@2 ton higher, 
but inactive. 

Wiwnirec, Man.—Flour prices have 
advanced 20c on first and second patents, 
making them $7 and $6.40 bbl, jute basis, 
respectively. Millfeed has advanced $2 
ton. Warmer weather and rains over 
the week end have greatly improved the 
crops in the prairies, particularly in Al- 
berta. Tuesday is Dominion Day; all 
markets are closed. 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Buyers continue to 
stay out of the market, except for press- 
ing requirements, in anticipation of 
sharply lower prices. The fact that old 
bookings mostly show buyers a substan- 
tial profit is stimulating shipping in- 
structions, which are reported easier by 
practically all southwestern mills. Mill- 
feed offerings are light, and demand is 
inactive. All quotations are unchanged. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The flour market is 
dull. There is no new business, but ship- 
ping directions on old orders are report- 
ed good from domestic trade. Some ex- 
port inquiries have been received for 
clear flour, but very little business is re- 
sulting. There is a somewhat easier tone 
to the millfeed market; demand for both 
bran and middlings is very quiet. Nomi- 
nal quotations on flour and feed are un- 
changed. 





RUSSIAN WHEAT FOR ITALY 

According to a report received by the 
Department of Commerce, an Italian 
corporation has been organized to plan 
and build a series of grain elevators in 
the port of Odessa, Russia, which will 
be used to handle wheat destined to Italy 
from that port. The corporation has a 
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temporary capital of 5,000,000 lire. The 
leaders in its organization are important 
grain merchants in Genoa and Venice. 
An expert has just been sent to Odessa 
to study the situation. 

The advantages of purchasing wheat 
from Russia have not yet made them- 
selves manifest, not only because the 
quality of that thus far received has 
been poor, but because steamship com- 
panies are reluctant to send ships there. 
The last ship arriving at Naples with 
grain from Odessa was delayed 40 days 
in loading at that port. The general im- 
pa is that three or four years will 

e necessary to develop any business of 
importance from Russia. A longer pe- 
riod will be necessary if the Soviet gov- 
ernment continues its policy of control- 
ling port prices, 





PRODUCING HIGH PROTEIN WHEAT 

“There are three factors that control 
the production of high protein wheat: 
climate, available nitrogen and variety,” 
says H. M. Bainer, director Southwest- 
ern Wheat Improvement Association. 
“While we are unable to control the 
climatic conditions, we can control the 
soil conditions and the variety. Any 
good, suitable variety, however, is cap- 
able of producing a high protein wheat, 
if the other conditions are satisfactory. 
The main thing, therefore, to produce 
high quality wheat, is to see that the soil 
is well supplied with available nitrogen 
and is put in a good physical condition. 


“Recent experimental work has prov- 
en, conclusively, that protein in wheat 
depends upon the supply of nitrogen in 
the soil. If plenty of nitrogen is avail- 
able, it will increase the protein content 
considerably; it will improve the milling 
and baking properties and, consequently, 
increase the market value of the wheat. 
Farmers are finding that the ground 
which has previously been in alfalfa, 
clover, sweet clover, soy beans, cow 
peas or other legumes always produces a 
darker and better quality wheat than 
that which is grown on ground that has 
never produced any of the legumes. 

“The question of ‘quantity and quality,’ 
in wheat growing, can be solved, econom- 
ically, through a rotation with legumes, 
judicious use of manure, and early seed 
bed preparation. It has been known for 
several years that early preparation will 
increase the wheat yield materially, but 
only recently has it been known that 
the wheat from the early preparation 
makes better bread than that from the 
late preparation.” 





According to a report received by the 
Department of Commerce a shipment of 
184,000 bus Russian wheat arrived in 
Trieste, being imported by the Czecho- 
slovak Co-operatives’ Organization. By 
way of exchange, it is stated, local co-op- 
eratives are shipping to the co-operatives 
in Russia 12,200 bus red clover seed and 
145,600 lbs sowing peas. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two we ks 
with comparisons, in barrels: . 

June 23 June 24 
June 28 June 21 1923 








Minneapolis ...237,813 228,553 219,095 20 
OR pee 9,758 8,962 11,260 
Duluth-Superior 14,490 18,510 7.190 1- <9 
Milwaukee ..... 4,000 2,500 5,000 000 
Totals ....... 266,061 258,525 242,545 23. 215 





Outside mills*. .157,238 213,663 157,783 195,049 


Ag’gate sprg.423,299 472,188 400,328 43 255 
24,100 23,400 33,100 2. 509 


eT eee 

St. Louist ..... 38,800 43,400 32,700 2. 499 
Buffalo ........ 128,414 143,676 90,030 15: \75 
Rochester ..... 5,050 5,700 4,700 300 
Chicago ....... 38,000 38,000 22,000 23: 09 


Kansas City....100,859 93,024 97,845 9: 509 
Kansas City?t...278,156 270,335 224,510 2 5 


eee 16,727 14,488 14,260 1° 589 
St. Joseph ..... 38,604 38,578 15,855 2: 435 
Salina ......... 18,230 15,300 16,730 3: 335 
... aa 31,969 33,903 32,775 2° 429 
BOROSS. ccoceces 31,900 30,200 19,200 1. 400 
TENE. cescoce 93,009 75,463 53,780 6: 219 
Indianapolis ... 6,367 8,420 6,350 500 
Nashville** ....+ 95,176 73,595 185,280 S: «439 
Portland, Oreg. 38,600 38,613 22,195 1° 395 
BORttIe oe. ctese 28,784 29,866 16,320 1) 450 
Tacoma ....... 29,047 27,333 15,678 2 430 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percent ges 
of activity of mills at various points. he 
figures represent the relation of actual \ .k- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The N. ‘h- 
western Miller, to possible output on l- 
time schedule, operating six days per \ k: 


June 23 Jui 24 

June 28 June 21 1923 23 

Minneapolis ...... 42 40 39 37 
Bt, PAG vescescces 39 36 46 39 
Duluth-Superior .. 39 50 19 1 
Milwaukee ........ 34 21 32 44 
Outside mills* .... 55 59 52 16 
Average spring.. 46 47 40 41 
eee 37 37 66 45 
i SN ccecuves 45 50 42 38 
BUTERES oc ccccccces 69 78 54 92 
Rochester ........ 27 31 25 34 
CE kGdeve shed 95 95 55 75 
Kansas City ...... 67 62 73 1 
Kansas Cityt ..... 55 54 43 5 
OMGRA cccceccesecs 67 58 61 82 
St. Joseph ........ 81 81 33 42 
eee 45 38 37 5 
WEED Gedvcebecs 49 §1 50 4] 
BED. sevvonceoce 69 66 40 37 
ee 60 52 47 39 
Indianapolis ...... 32 42 28 33 
Nashville** ....... 61 45 40 47 
Portland, Oregon... 62 62 36 23 
DEED svrrevaeveee 55 57 31 31 
BROOME. conc cvcdes 51 48 28 38 
DOOR cnceccrvs 57 56 44 51 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, it- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 


tFlour made by mills outside of St. L: iis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwes «rn 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusi\. of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 


Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





TWO FINE SWEDISH MILLS 

One of the most important flour 1 ill- 
ing concerns in Scandinavia is that of 
A. B. Marten Perssons, which, like ot ier 
similar concerns the names of which -ise 
readily to the memory, has been built up 
out of quite a small beginning. To be 
exact, the origin of this business wa a 
small meal plant, commenced in the yar 
1881 by the late Mirten Perssons. [0 
compare this little mill with the n- 
pressive one at Gothenborg is an ini 'r- 
esting proof of the way in which ‘ie 
business has been developed. 

In 1907 the expansion of the dem: id 
for the products of the Kristians' id 
mill forced upon the firm’s attention ‘\¢ 
necessity of acquiring a second mill, « .d 
this was done, the combined grind .¢ 
capacity of both mills in Kristianstad ~- 
ing, in 1911, 200,000 kilos of wheat « ( 
70,000 kilos of rye, daily. 

In 1913, the Miarten Perssons co: 
pany, with a constantly increasing ( 
mand for its products, had to consid: 
either another extension at Kristiansti 
or going to a port. It decided upon tl: 
latter, and choice fell upon Gothenbor;: 

Kristianstad depends upon Ahus as 41 
importing center, some 20 miles away; ‘? 
by going to Gothenborg the firm cou! 
save the two handlings and also get r 
of long hauls upon manufacturing pro: - 
uce. 

The proof of its wisdom has be 
abundantly shown by the excellent 1 - 
sults attained. 

The Gothenborg mill is now one °f 
the most complete in Europe, and his 
a grinding capacity of 80,000 to 100,00 
kilos of wheat per 24-hour day, and 4 '- 
000 to 50,000 kilos of rye. —Milling. 
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1924 SPRING CROP AS 
LARGE AS LAST YEAR’S 


The Northwest’s spring wheat crop 
this year will be virtually as large as 
last year, although the acreage is 10 per 
cent less than in 1928, according to the 
monthly crop and business review of the 
office of .the Federal Reserve agent, 
ninth district Federal Reserve Bank, 
Minneapolis, The 1924 spring wheat har- 
vest is estimated at 142,216,000 bus. Last 
year northwestern states produced 149,- 
863,000. 

rhe review points out that the acre- 
ace of all spring wheat in the four north- 
western states was estimated at~13,936,- 
00) acres on June 1, compared with 15,- 
431,000 a year ago. 

“Crop conditions generally were fa- 


vorable on June 1 throughout the ninth 
Federal Reserve. district,” the report 
says. “For example, the four north- 


wesiern states show the finest spring 
whet field conditions in the country.” 

Figures reported by the bank review 
show the long strides taken by north- 
western farmers in the direction of gen- 
uine crop diversification and mixed farm- 
ing, hand in hand with the sharp cur- 
tailment of wheat acreage. It points 
out that farmers in Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Montana re- 
served nearly 2,000,000 acres more for 
corn, flax, potatoes and tame hay in 
1924 ihan in 1928. 


MEMBERSHIP OF MILLERS’ 
REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


At its meeting on June 19, the execu- 
tive committee of the Millers’ National 
Federation discussed a number of mat- 
ters affecting the welfare of millers. 
Muc!\ emphasis was laid upon state and 
regional millers’ associations, The com- 
mittee passed the following recommen- 
dation to members: 

“That the executive committee recom- 
mend to members of the Federation that 
the articles of organization be amended 





to provide that when mills representing 
more than 50 per cent of the yearly out- 
put of state or regional millers’ asso- 


ciations have become members of the 
Fedc ration, the secretary of such or- 
ganization shall automatically become a 
member of the Federation without pay- 
ment of dues and without vote, except 
as proxy for a member of his organiza- 
tion who is a member of the Federation 
and who is not present.” 





SUFFICIENCY OF EXPORT DELIVERY 

Under a ¢c.i.f. contract of sale, provid- 
ing for shipment from a given port (in 
this case, Marseilles) not later than Jan. 
31, the seller made good delivery by 
placing the s on board a_ vessel 
scheduled to sail Jan. 25, although the 
vessel did not depart until Feb. 8. In 
so holding in the case of Jacob Glass, 
Inc., vs. Banca Marmorosch, Blank & 
Co., Soc, Anon., 204 N. Y. Supp. 636, the 
city court of New York said: 

“The contract was a c.i.f. sale, Un- 
der hoth the common law and the stat- 
utes of this state it is clear that in the 
circumstances herein submitted the de- 
fendant fully performed its contract by 
a timely delivery of the merchandise to 
a carrier, especially where, as here, the 
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not unseasonable. 


seven-day period. 


generally to prevail. 


* 


qualities were optimistic. 





THE WEEK IN MILLING 


The week of June 22-28 showed little change in milling activity, com- 
pared with the previous week, but on the*whole the rate of operation was 
There was a one point decrease in the percentage of 
activity among spring wheat mills, their output representing 46 per cent of 
capacity; the Kansas-Oklahoma-Nebraska hard winter wheat mills showed 
a gain of four points, representing 61 per cent of capacity, compared with 
57 in the previous week, and the Ohio-Indiana-Michigan soft winter wheat 
mills remained unchanged at 53 per cent. 
sharp decline, the figure going from 78 to 69 per cent, following the five- 
point decline of the previous week. The mills of the St. Louis district 
registered a slight decline, but southeastern mills regained most of the 
previous week’s loss, the percentage standing at 51. 
Coast there was approximately no change in activity from the preceding 


Flour prices held their advance of the previous week, and added.to it 
slightly. That there has not been a still greater increase is probably to 
be accounted for by the growing strength of bran, which was up ap- 
proximately $1 on the week. Demand has not been particularly active for 
either flour or feed, although there has been a good deal of inquiry. Mills 
show little tendency to quote new crop flour except on the basis of the 
option, plus a material premium for cash wheat. 


The outstanding news event of a comparatively dull week was the 
determination of Kansas City millers to adopt a per diem carrying charge 
on flour, and to bring about similar concerted action among all millers. 
Crop news continued favorable, and early reports of southwestern wheat 


Buffalo experienced another 


On the north Pacific 


Marked caution seems 








carrier’s conveyance was scheduled to 
leave the point of shipment before the 
stipulated date. ‘The sender was not 
liable for delays thereafter. . . . The 
court cannot agree with plaintiff that 
the use of the expression ‘ship from 
Marseilles,” in the contract, changed the 
ordinary responsibility of the defendant 


shipper.” 
A. L. H. Street. 





NORTH PACIFIC MILLERS MEET 
Seatriz, Wasu., July 1.—(Special 
Telegram)—At the annual meeting of 
the North Pacific Millers’ Association, 
held in Portland, Oregon, June 28, D. A. 
Pattullo, Crown Mills, Portland, was 
elected president; H. P. Chapman, 
Charles H. Lilly Co., Seattle, vice presi- 
dent; W. C. Tiffany, Seattle, secretary 
and treasurer; George F. Folsom, Nov- 
elty Mill Co., Seattle, A. Alexander, Co- 
lumbia River Milling Co., Wilbur, Wash., 
E. W. Eaves, Volmer-Clearwater Co., 
Lewiston, Idaho, M. G. Russi, Rose City 
Milling Co., Portland, and F. B. Burke, 

Sperry Flour Co., Portland, trustees. 

W. C. Tirrany. 





METAL TAG FASTENERS UNDER BAN 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—The campaign of the 
bureau of foods, Pennsylvania depart- 
ment of agriculture, against the use of 
metal tag fasteners for attaching ship- 
ping tags to sacks of cattle feed is being 
pushed vigorously by officials and field 
agents. 

According to Dr. J. W. Kellogg, the 
bureau chief, the danger of the metal 
fastener dropping into the feed and from 
there into the stomach of a highly prized 
animal, with the possible loss of life, is 
too serious a consideration to permit 
other than a strict enforcement of this 
provision of the state’s feedingstuffs law. 


In his monthly report, Dr. Kellogg 
mentions several instances where prose- 
cutions were brought against dealers who 
handled live stock feeds in sacks con- 
taining the unlawful metal fasteners. 

C. C. Larus. 





LAND BANK BONDS SOLD 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—It required only 
a few minutes to dispose of the latest 
issue of $35,000,000 of Federal Land 
Bank bonds. The offering was sold at 
101 and interest to yield about 45 per 
cent to the redeemable date, 1934, and 4% 
per cent thereafter to redemption or ma- 
turity in 1954. The bonds are exempt 
from federal, state, municipal or local 
taxation, and are dated July 1, 1924, re- 
deemable at par and interest at any time 

after 10 years from date of issue. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 





PREFERRING CREDITORS 

The right of a debtor to transfer 
goods to a creditor in payment of a bona 
fide debt, although operating as a dis- 
advantage to other creditors, was upheld 
by the Colorado supreme court in the 
case of Farmers’ Union Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. vs. Loveland Farmers’ Co- 
operative Produce Co., 225 Pac. 256, and 
it was decided that possession of the 
transferred property having been given 
to the grantee creditor, there could be no 
subsequent valid attachment of the 
property by another creditor. 

It is to be noted, however, that the 
facts in this case did not call for appli- 
cation of the rule under which a trans- 
fer made by an insolvent debtor within 
four months preceding bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings is voidable when operating as 
a preference over other creditors. 

A. L, H. Street. 
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MILL CLEANING URGED TO 
PREVENT SPREAD OF MOTH 


PrrrssurcH, Pa.—Experts of the bu- 
reau of plant industry, Pennsylvania de- 
partment of agriculture, say that one of 
the causes of wheat loss in Pennsylvania 
during the past two years was infesta- 
tion of grain moth in sweepings and 
screenings in many small flour mills. 
They made special investigations recent- 
ly, and found that the waste material 
carried quantities of the insect’s worms. 

It is recommended by Dr. C, H. Had- 
ley, chief of the bureau, that mills be 
cleaned up to remove the worms which 
later become moths. He urged prompt 
action for the reason that moths will 
shortly be hatched from the infested ma- 
terial, and will then be ready to reinfest 
elean wheat in mills, growing wheat in 
the fields and stacked wheat in fields and 
barns, According toG. A. Stuart, special- 
ist in grain marketing in the department, 
damage by the grain moth causes a 
heavy annual loss to Pennsylvania wheat 
growers. In many instances, he said, 
there are discounts amounting to l5c 
bu because of moth damaged grain in 


shipments. 
C, C. Larus. 


FLOUR MARKET STEADY 
BUT DULL IN LONDON 


Lonpon, Eno., July 1.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The market is very steady, but 
forward business is practically impos- 
sible, as mill offers are noncompetitive. 
Canadian exports are offered at 40s 
($6.05 bbl), c.i.f., but resellers are ac- 
cepting equal to 36@36s 6d ($5.44@5.52 
bbl), c.i.f. Top patents are about 42s 
($6.35 bbl), c.i.f. Australians are slow, 
spot price 34s ($5.14 bbl), forward 35s 
($5.29 bbl), c.i.f. Home milled straight 
run is selling around 36s ($5.44 bbl), c.i.f. 

C, F. G. Rarkes. 








BRITISH GOVERNMENT MAY 

PURCHASE HISTORIC MILL 
Flatford Mill, Flatford Bridge, Eng- 
land, and Willie Lot’s house at Flatford, 
made famous by Constable’s paintings, 
may shortly be acquired for the nation. 
His pictures of Flatford Mill, and of 
Willie Lot’s house, which he called the 
Valley Farm, are in the National Gal- 
lery, and that of Flatford Bridge at 
South Kensington. Flatford Bridge was 
recently restored by public subscription. 
Sir Aston Webb, president of the Royal 
Academy, and other members of the 
academy, are interested in the negotia- 
tions which are proceeding, and a gen- 

erous offer may be announced shortly. 
—Milling. 





CROPS IN BULGARIA 

The forecast of wheat production in 
Bulgaria is 37,956,000 bus, compared 
with 36,223,000 harvested in 1923. The 
rye crop is slightly below last year, the 
forecast being 6,574,000 bus, against 
6,862,000 last season. The barley fore- 
cast is 14,054,000 bus, compared with 
11,063,000 last year. The oats crop is 
reported as 9,921,000 bus, against 9,188,- 
000 in 1923. The forecast of the corn 
crop is 29,211,000 bus, against 26,866,000 
harvested last season. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, July 1. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Inless otherwise noted, flour per bb] of 196 Ibs, packed 


in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 


jutes: millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt délivery. 
: rLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spr MS Beet POGOME cccvccccccscccscscesecece $6.85@ 7.40 $7.50@ 8.10 $....@.... $6.95@ 7.40 $7.65@ 8.35 $7.25@ 7.50 $7.90@ 8.10 $8.35@ 8.50 $7.50@ 7.75 $7.60@ 8.10 
Sprir © stamGarG patent ......cccccccscccece 6.50@ 7.10 7.25@ 7.55 ee | eee 6.70@ 7.00 6.85@ 7.25 6.75@ 7.00 7.45@ 17.75 7.00@ 8.35 7.20@ 7.50 TT. weer 
ting QE Mrs eh e060 <cvecdevescorsces 5.10@ 5.70 4.90@ 5.10 coce@ercce 4.85@ 5.35 5.50@ 6.00 a ee 5.60@ 6.00 5.75@ 6.25 eee Pe ee Peer 
Hard winter short patent .................- 6.00@ 6.60 7, ere 6.00@ 6.85 6.15@ 6.65 6.75@ 7.25 6.75@ 7.00 7.00@ 17.50 6.95@ 7.60 6.95@ 7.26 6.85@ 7.35 
Har winter MEN R ec ieccccccccccccceeeece 5.25@ 5.80 rr, Pere 5.40@ 5.90 5.35@ 5.75 5.90@ 6.60 6.25@ 6.50 6.50@ 7,00 coos Q@occe 6.65@ 6.95 once sees 
Hard winter first clear............--cssee0: 4.40@ 4.80 acse@eces 3.95@ 4.25 4.25@ 4.65 5.25@ 5.85 coce@ocse cose) cuss Pee ccceQPoses evee@l secs 
Soft vinter i IL, 6.04p000b60es 0000000 5.50@ 5.90 ww Pere --@. 6.00@ 6.45 eee decee 5.60@ 5.85 Te. wry. 6.75@ 7.60 6.40@ 6.65 7.40@ 7.75 
Sete winter straight .........+..eseeeeesees 4.90@ 5.30 YY re oo@. 5.25@ 5.65 cree Doce *4.85@ 5.10 *5.00@ 5.75 5.75@ 6.25 6.15@ 6.40 5.80@ 6.25 
et Pr 4.50@ 4.90 es@eowvee oe@.s 4.25@ 4.55 TT ere ecce@eces Se Peer 5.25@ 65.75 oor eevee 4.00@ 4.50 
Ades 2.5 oe eer 4.40@ 4.50 4.80@ 4.90 oo@ ee 06 Beccs 4.70@ 5.50 4.85@ 56.10 5.10@ 5.35 5.25@ 5.50 sece@eoces coco ecce 
Ry« OO ea hays sctccrersevesces 4.20@ 4.40 3.40@ 3.50 oo Bee « Jucee cece ease 4.35@ 4.60 cece c06e ree, seer wey: ere 060 eG cece 
FEED— 
~ ke ere eere 23.00 @ 23.50 @22.00 see @iccs os wetenes --@.. 29.00 @30.00 30.00 @ 30.50 31.00@31.50 26.50 @ 27.50 
: rd winter bran .. 23.50 @ 24.00 coee@eee 20.00 @ 21.50 22.50@ 23.50 --@.. coeeMPoces vor, Tee 31.00@31.25 os ceQoces rr err 
Soft winter bran .... 23.50@24.00 cove @ecre ee a 23.00 @ 23.50 oo@.. 31.00 @32.00 30.50 @ 31.50 31.50 @31.75 coco Qeoere 22.06 @ 23.00 
“tandard middlings (brown shorts)......... cose Moen 23.50@24.00 23.00@23.50 6° oe. Meces --@.. 30.00@31.00 29.50@30.60 31.00@31.50 27.00 @ 28.00 25.00 @ 27.00 
op! middlings (gray shorts)............- 29.50 @30.00 27.50@28.00 24.00@25.00 26.00 @27.00 o-@.- 33.00 @ 34.00 34.00@ 35.00 35.50@36.00 31.00 @32.00 ee Fee 
SOG GO Cases Wee thes Mh Ge pbesbeksvesboccses 33.00 @36.00 33.00 @35.00 evceQecee so ce Beece --@.. 41.00@ 42.00 38.50@ 39.50 «+++ @42,00 34.00 @ 35.00 ccoe@ wove 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
Pa $....@.... (49's) ooee@..-- (49'8) $....@.... (49's) cece Daooee cone @ ooee er Pr 
San Francisco... ....@7.40 oes - @6.35 ---@5.90 one + @7.50 +--+ @ 9.00 vee + @8.45 


“Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio 


River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 
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AVERAGE WHEAT 
COST IS $1.24 BU 


Farmers Report 1923 Crop Costs to Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—Losses Reported 
on Wheat and Oats 


Farmers reporting to the United 
States Department of Agriculture on 
the average made money on corn, cotton, 
and potatoes last year above cost of 
production, including wages and interest 
on investment, and lost on wheat and 
oats, Losses were not in cash, but indi- 
cate, a department bulletin says, that 
farmers did not receive a sufficient in- 
come from their products to pay all cash 
expenses of production and allow them 
going wages for their time and the cash 
rental value of their land. 

Wheat on 7,852 farms cost on the av- 
erage $1.24 bu and had a sales value of 
99c; corn on 11,238 farms cost 68¢ bu, 
with a sales value of 8lc; oats on 8,481 
farms cost 52c bu, with a sales value 
of 49c; cotton on 407 farms, with yields 
between 101 and 140 lbs lint per acre, 
had an average cost of 22c lb and an 
average sales price of 30c. Potato grow- 
ers in different sections of the country 
showed margins between average cost 
and average selling price of from $1.42 
to $86.23 acre. 

Costs include charges for labor of the 
farmer and his family, and a charge for 
the use of the land on a cash rental 
basis, so that where the cost just 
equaled the price received, the farmer 
was paid for his time and his invest- 
ment. The yields on the farms report- 
ing were in general slightly higher than 
those previously reported by the division 
of crop and live stock estimates of the 
department, and the acreage per farm 
for each crop was greater than that 
given in the census for 1919. 

The reports on wheat show an average 
gross cost of $22.88 acre. The credit for 
straw was $1.86, leaving an average net 
cost of $21.02 acre or $1.25 bu, the aver- 
age yield being 17 bus per acre. Pre- 
paring the seed bed, planting, harvesting, 
threshing and marketing made up 45 per 
cent of the cost, fertilizer and manure 
11 per cent, seed 7 per cent, land rent 
26 per cent, and miscellaneous items, 
such as sacks, twine, crop insurance, use 
of implements and storage buildings, and 
general overhead, 11 per cent. 

The average gross cost of producing 
an acre of corn was $26.40. There was 
a credit of $2.65 for stover, making the 
net cost of production $23.75 acre or 
68ce bu for a yield of 35 bus per acre. 
Fifty-three per cent of the total cost 
was for preparing the seed bed, plant- 
ing, cultivating, harvesting and market- 
ing; fertilizer and manure took 15 per 
cent of the cost, seed 2 per cent, land 
rent 22 per cent, and miscellaneous items, 
such as twine, crop insurance, use of 
implements, use of storage buildings, 
and a charge for general farm overhead 
expense, 8 per cent. 

Oats showed an average cost per acre 
of $20.23, a credit of $2.15 for straw, 
and a net cost of $18.08. The average 
yield was 35 bus acre, making an aver- 
age net cost per bushel of 52c. Man and 
horse labor for preparing the seed bed, 
planting, harvesting, threshing and mar- 
keting took 49 per cent of the cost, fer- 
tilizer and manure 7 per cent, seed 7 
per cent, land rent 26 per cent, and 
sacks, twine, crop insurance, use of im- 
plements and storage buildings, and 
general overhead, 11 per cent. 

Cotton reports were received from 
2.519 farmers, but the greater number 
of replies were from those having yields 
considerably above the average of 129 
Ibs acre, according to the division of 
crop and live stock estimates. The costs 
are therefore shown by yield groups, 
rather than an average cost for the en- 
tire cotton belt. 

Of the 2,519 reports, 407 showed yields 
between 101 and 140 lbs acre, with an 
average of 124 lbs, and this group is re- 
garded as most nearly representative of 
general conditions in the cotton states. 
The average net cost of production on 
these 407 farms was 22c lb of lint, and 
the average price received was 30c lb. 

Fifty-five per cent of all farmers re- 
porting had yields of more than 140 lbs 
acre, and on an average produced their 
cotton at considerably less cost per 
pound than did those who had yields 
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from 101 to 140 Ibs. Of all cotton farm- 
ers reporting, 732, or 29 per cent, pro- 
duced 100 Ibs lint or less per acre, and 
of these 281 produced cotton at a cost 
above the price received. 

The 2,694 reports tabulated on pota- 
toes were from farmers having more 
than one acre, and were grouped to rep- 
resent as nearly as possible sections of 
the country having similar production 
conditions. In general, each group 
showed that the average price received 
for potatoes last year was sufficient to 
allow a good margin above cost. In the 
southeastern or early potato section the 
average cost was $75.66 acre and the 
average sales value $161.89, leaving a 
margin of $86.23 acre. The north cen- 
tral group of states showed the lowest 
margin between cost and value. The 
cost per bushel was relatively low, and 
the price received averaged 47c bu, 
leaving a margin between cost and value 
of only $1.42. The averages for the 
other sections show very favorable mar- 
gins between costs and sales value per 
acre of product, the department says. 


MAPLE LEAF STATEMENT 


Canadian Milling Company Improves Its 
Position, as Shown by Report at An- 
nual Meeting at Toronto 


Toronto, Ont.—The shareholders of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., held 
their annual meeting here June 17. 
President James Stewart, Winnipeg, oc- 
cupied the chair. The balance sheet for 
the year ended March 31, 1924, showed 
several important changes in the posi- 
tion of the company, and reflects the in- 
fluence of the changes in times and con- 
ditions in the flour milling trade. Fol- 
lowing is the statement, with the pre- 
vious year’s figures alongside for con- 
venience of reference: 








ASSETS 
1924 1923 

COGR 6426000 e0es sheave $221,608 $134,170 
Accounts receivable... 1,657,472 3,740,203 
SRVORRREY Saccccsreves 3,007,500 4,418,796 
BVOREIROMER occ cs scene 2,198,113 4,805,671 
Deferred charges ..... 324,955 399,282 
Property and plants... 6,610,705 6,025,460 
Good-will and trade- 

TAACRD cc cccceveeses 236,084 236,084 





$14,256,441 $19,759,670 


LIABILITIES 
1924 1923 

Bankers’ advances ... $1,711,298 $5,717,703 
Accounts payable .... 1,687,364 4,867,186 
Mortgage on property 

BOSBPOG co rccceccsece SR.080 8 =—ss bb tobe 
First mortgage bonds. 2,000,000 — ...... 
POGOEVOR ccccssecveres 1,763,331 2,079,928 
Capital stock— 

PROTOTTOR ccccccecce 2,930,000 2,930,000 

CRO owe sccvsves 1,500,000 2,500,000 
Profit and loss ....... 1,641,447 1,664,852 





$14,256,441 $19,759,670 





Customers’ paper un- 


der discount ....... $1,445,665 $1,254,696 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
1924 1923 
Balance forward ...... $1,627,548 $1,834,111 


Net profit from all 


SOUTGES concise ereciees 334,061 645,121 





$1,961,610 $2,479,232 
Interest (1924 on bonds 


fee ree erie eee $65,063 $349,507 
Pederal taxee ...ccesce cevose 59,772 
Dividend—Preferred 205,100 205,100 
COMMOR .ccccrecsens 50,000 200,000 
Balance forward ...... 1,641,447 1,664,852 





$1,961,610 $2,479,232 

In some respects the figures compared 
above are not comparable. For instance, 
profits were formerly computed before 
interest on bankers’ advances and ex- 
change were deducted. This practice 
is now discontinued, and apparent prof- 
its are correspondingly reduced. In it- 
self the statement shows a gratifying im- 
provement in the position of the com- 
pany, and the management has worked 
its way through a most difficult year 
with credit to itself and the company. 
The reduction in liabilities is an out- 
standing feature. 

The shareholders accepted the state- 
ment as read, and re-elected the old 
board of directors. 

A. H. Baty. 





ELEVATOR ENTITLED TO OVERAGES 

Winnirec, Man.—The case recently 
brought against the Eastern Terminal 
Elevator Co., Fort William and Port 
Arthur, Ont., by the attorney general of 
Canada, was terminated last week, when 
judgment was delivered by Mr. Justice 
A. K. MacLean in exchequer court, Ot- 


tawa, upholding the right of terminal 
elevator companies to surplus grain in 
terminal elevators at stock taking in 
August of each year. The court held 
that subsection seven, section 95, of the 
Canada grain act, on which the case was 
based, is ultra vires of the federal Par- 
liament, because it involves property and 
civil rights. Jurisdiction is, therefore, 
provincial. 

The case was one in which the crown 
sought the delivery of a definite quan- 
tity of certain grains, being the surplus 
on hand in the elevator at the end of the 
year 1920, or, as an alternative, the sum 
of $43,431. It is thought probable that 
the case, which is a test one, will be car- 
ried to the privy council. 

G. Rock. 





MEETING AT BELLEVILLE 


Southern Illinois Millers’ Association Holds 
Thirty-ninth Annual Convention—Killian 
Coerver Elected President 


St. Louis, Mo.—The thirty-ninth an- 
nual meeting of the Southern Illinois 
Millers’ Association, held at the St. Clair 
Country Club, Belleville, June 27, was 
exceptionally well attended, approxi- 
mately 75 being registered. 

President George W. Ziebold called the 
meeting to order at 10:30. In his annual 
address he reviewed the activities of the 
association during the past year, and 
mentioned some of the problems now be- 
ing faced by the soft wheat millers of 
the country. He was followed by J. L. 
Grigg, secretary and treasurer of the 
association, who likewise gave an account 
of the organization’s activities, and also 
of its financial condition, which is very 
satisfactory. 

Professor Pieper, of the University of 
Tllinois, told what the state is doing for 
the eradication of garlic in wheat fields. 
This has been a subject of much con- 
cern to the millers of southern Illinois 
for several years, and it is only lately 
that they have been able, through the aid 
of the state, to make headway in getting 
rid of it. 

Killian Coerver, a director of the Soft 
Wheat Millers’ Association, made an in- 
teresting report on its activities and 
progress, showing what it has accom- 
plished for the soft wheat millers. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, was called on to ex- 
plain the purposes of the new Federa- 
tion. He said that the time had come 
when it was necessary that the Federa- 
tion operate on a larger scale, and that 
hence it was necessary that its finaneial 
income be increased. He stressed the 
fact that it is for small as well as large 
millers, and urged that as many southern 
Illinois millers as possible join the new 
organization. 

Lunch was served on the porch of the 
clubhouse, and shortly afterward the 
meeting reconvened. Practically the en- 
tire afternoon was taken up by a baking 
demonstration and discussion by Francis 
S. McDowall, of the home economics de- 
partment of the Soft Wheat Millers’ As- 
sociation. This was one of the most in- 
teresting parts of the meeting, and was 
closely followed by the millers. 

Killian Coerver, Prairie du Rocher, 
Ill., was elected president of the associa- 
tion for the ensuing year, W. N. Baltz, 
Millstadt, first vice president, A. L. Gil- 
ster, Chester, second vice president, and 
J. L. Grigg, Sparta, secretary and treas- 
urer. W. G. Martin, Jr. 








CROP PROSPECTS IN RUSSIA 

Moscow papers of June 10-15 showed 
considerable alarm over the condition of 
crops, particularly winter cereals, be- 
cause of drouth in some sections, heavy 
rains in others, and damage from field 
mice, according to a cable from the 
American legation at Riga, Latvia. The 
regions most affected are the lower Vol- 
ga, trans-Volga, and the whole southern 
section of the Ukraine. Minister Cole- 
man stated that this will probably mean 
a reduction in the harvest forecasted at 
90,282,000 short tons. Acreage reports 
previously received indicated only a 
small increase over last year. With un- 
favorable conditions the harvest is likely 
to be considerably less, and it is doubtful 
whether Russia will be able to export as 
much grain as has been exported from 
last year’s crop. 
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NIAGARA FALLS SCENE 
OF MACARONI MEETING 


The twenty-first annual convention of 
the National Macaroni Manufacturers’ 
Association, Inc., will be held July 8-109 
at the Clifton Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ont, 
President Henry Mueller will open the 
convention, and an address of welcome 
will be delivered by the oldest former 
president in attendance. The remainder 
of the morning session will be given to 
reports of officers and committees. 

There will be afternoon and evening 
sessions on all three days. Part of the 
afternoon of the first day will be given 
over to recreation and sightseeing, in- 
cluding a tour of interesting points 
around Niagara Falls. The annual han- 
quet will take place on Wednesday eve- 
ning, July 9, at 7:30 o’clock, followed by 
a surprise entertainment and dancing. © 

Among the scheduled speakers on the 
convention program are C. H. Ferris, of 
the Stevenson Corporation, New York 
City; J. A. Clark, agronomist, Uni'ed 
States Department of Agriculture; H. 
F. Thunhorst, secretary American S)e- 
cialty Manufacturers’ Association; S. \, 
Linnekin, vice president Babson In. ti- 
tute; Charles Wesley Dunn, New Y: rk 
City; Congressman Dempsey, Buffi'0; 
Dr. J. C. Curran, New York City; L. \1. 
Fletcher, Joe Lowe Co., Chicago; 4: 
E. F. Ladd, United States senator fr.in 
North Dakota. 

Officials look for a larger attenda 
this year than at recent conventic. . 
especially from Chicago and Illinois. \ 
recent drive for new members brou, jit 
an increase of more than 60 per cnt 

] 


over the membership of a year ago, « \ 
10 of the new members were from ( |i 
cago and Illinois. 

Secretary M. J. Donna, Braidwo. (, 
Ill., has arranged for a special car over 
the Michigan Central Railroad for ‘\e 
macaroni men, millers, machinery aiid 
container representatives. It will be «t- 
tached to train No. 40, leaving July 7 
at 8 p.m., and is known as car No, »?. 
The train will arrive at the convention 
city at 8 o’clock the opening day of tive 
convention. 





HEARINGS ON BUFFALO 
WAREHOUSE ALLOWANCES 


Burrato, N. Y.—The Buffalo flour 
trade and warehouses were strongly re))- 
resented at hearings held last week in 
Washington on the proposal of railroacs 
to discontinue allowances to local ware- 
houses for loading and unloading freiy|t 


_and to impose a charge of 50c ton where 


labor is provided in loading or unloading 
freight at warehouses or team tracks. 

Several Buffalo men declared the pli, 
if adopted, would have a very harmfu! 
effect on the flour business handld 
through Buffalo warehouses, and that it 
would lead to congestion as well as to .n 
additional expense which might be pro- 
hibitive. Spokesmen for the Buffalo 
trade included Harvey Miller and W. J. 
Bishop, of the Keystone Warehouse C».,, 
Daniel E. Knowlton, of the Knowlton 
Warehouse Co., and Hayward Fleminz. 
of the Queen City Warehouse Co., al-9 
officials of the Chamber of Commerce and 
other business organizations. 

The commission decided to defer 0})- 
eration of the new tariffs until Sept. 2". 
and there are indications of a long aii! 
desperately fought battle to prevent t! 
ultimate sanction of the railroads’ pr 
posed charges. 

P. D. Faunestock. 





FIRE DESTROYS MONTANA ELEVATOR 

Great Faris, Mont.—Fire destroyed 
the elevator owned by the St. Anthony & 
Dakota Elevator Co. at Vandalia, on th: 
Great Northern Railway, on Tuesda) 
night, June 24. The origin of the fir 
is a mystery. The entire town was men- 
aced. There were about two carloads 01 
wheat in the building when it burned 
Work will be commenced on a new plant 
as soon as material can be gotten to th: 
site. 

Joun A. Curry. 





Wheat condition in Egypt on June 
was reported as 97 per cent of the 1° 
year average. This is somewhat less fa 
vorable than previous reports, because 0! 
damage from hot winds during grai 
formation. 
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DISCREPANCIES IN INTERNATIONAL 
GRAIN STATISTICS ARE EXPLAINED 





Figures Compiled by United Kingdom for Many Years Show Imports of 
Wheat and Flour From the United States Greatly in Excess of 
Recorded American Exports of Those Commodities 


Statistics of the United Kingdom have 
for many years shown imports of wheat 
and wheat flour from the United States 
greatly in excess of the recorded Ameri- 
can exports of those commodities to the 
United Kingdom. On the other hand, 
British statistics of wheat and wheat 
flour imports from Canada have uni- 
formly shown smaller totals than those 
given in Canadian export statistics. A 
study made by the United States De- 
partinent of Agriculture shows the rea- 
sons for these discrepancies and indi- 
cates certain adjustments which may be 
made in the official figures. 

These apparent inconsistencies in offi- 
cial figures may be traced to two 
sources. One is the diversion to conti- 
nents! European ports of shipments con- 
signe’ to British ports. Thus, for ex- 
amp!:, in the year ended June 30, 1923, 
the total exports of wheat from the 
United States and Canada to the United 
Kingdom were about 210,000,000 bus, but 
the United Kingdom reported receiving 
only 120,000,000. Approximately 57 per 
cent of the shipments reached their osten- 
sible destination, and the rest were di- 
verted. 

The second principal cause of discrep- 
ancy ') the international trade statistics 
arises from the fact that British import 
statistics class their imports as from the 


country of shipment, and not from the 
country of origin. Thus Canadian wheat 
shipped from United States ports is en- 


tered in the United Kingdom as United 
States wheat. The magnitude of the 
possible discrepancy from this source 
may be realized from the fact that in 
the year ending June 30, 1923, 111,000,- 
000 bus Canadian wheat were shipped in 
transit through the United States. 

On the other hand, the figures are 
thrown out of balance by a movement, in 
the summer months, of large quantities 
of United States wheat and flour con- 
signed to Europe through Montreal. 
Very little wheat entering Canada from 


the United States is entered as imports 
in Canada. Most of it goes oversea and 
is treated by Canadian port authorities 
as shipped in transit. Thus in the year 
ending June 30, 1923, our figures showed 
32,000,000 bus wheat exported to Canada, 
while the Canadian figures showed only 
93,000 bus imported. If this American 
wheat going through Canada to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom were added to the direct 
American exports to the United King- 
dom, its volume would contribute an im- 
portant item toward straightening out 
the discrepancy between the British and 
the American international trade figures. 

Making allowance for these different 
factors, the department gives in the fol- 
lowing table its estimate of the true 
origin of the wheat and flour imports of 
the United Kingdom from North Amer- 
ica during the last four crop years end- 
ing June 30, in bushels: 


-——————__From 





Year— United States Canada 
SPP eee 93,901,179 44,846,212 
0 rere oe 50,623,675 85,264,748 
Bs 00848660000840 28,224,191 118,982,152 
1924 (July-March). 13,056,477 89,995,364 


These adjusted figures may be com- 
pared in the two following tables with 
the official import and export statistics 
of the three countries involved, the first 
being the wheat and flour imports of 
the United Kingdom (British fgures as 
reported): 


ao _ From———, 

Year— United States Canada 
0 rr ree 108,716,919 30,030,474 
BS 6-05 00000068408 85,898,876 49,989,541 
BERR ce cccvccsevceces 79,381,755 67,824,588 
1924 (July-March). 48,091,341 54,960,502 


Wheat and flour exports to the United 
Kingdom, figures being from the United 
States Department of Commerce and the 
Canadian ministry of trade and com- 
merce: 

a F rom——— 


Year— United States Canada 
| eee Te 102,690,226 50,767,819 
549 46444040448 63,166,610 121,695,119 
Sere 36,849,719 195,542,778 
1924 (July-March). 17,993,046 161,998,547 











SOFT WHEAT MILLERS 
TO CONTINUE CAMPAIGN 


Nasuvitte, Tenn.—The board of di- 
rectors of the Soft Wheat Millers’ Asso- 
ciation held a meeting in Nashville last 
week, when reports were received on the 
extensive advertising campaign that has 


been conducted the past year. Revenues - 


for continuing the campaign were pro- 
vided, and the budget worked out b 
Secretary J. B. McLemore was approved. 
Plans were considered for establishing 
a cooking and chemical laboratory, fully 
equipped for testing all products sold by 
members. Last year about 400 publica- 
tions were used in the advertising cam- 
paign, which will be expanded this year. 
The renewal of the contract with the 
Adamars Co., St. Louis, to handle the 
adverlising was authorized. 

Joun LeErper. 





PICNIC FOR NEBRASKA BAKERS 

Omana, Nes.—The fourth annual pic- 
nic given to the bakers of Nebraska and 
surrounding territory by the Crete Mills 
was held at Crete on June 25. A. John- 
son, president of the mills, acted as host, 
ably assisted by his son, Port Johnson, 
and all of the other employees and sales- 
men of the mills. 

The attendance this year was cut 
down by threatening weather. About 
150 were registered and enjoyed the 
Dutch lunch served at the mills at noon 
as well as the chicken dinner with all 
the trimmings, which was served at 
“The Maples.” There was a trip of in- 
spection through the mills, and a pro- 
zram of sports, prizes for the winners 
being furnished by the T. F. Naughtin 
Co, Omaha. A special attendance prize 
for ladies, donated by the T. F. Naugh- 
tin Co, went to Mrs. H. J. Lentz, of 
Hastings, and the special attendance 
prize for men to J. L. Lett, Lincoln. 


FAIRCHILD MILLING CO. 
CONTINUES IN BUSINESS 


Totepvo, Oxn1o.—It was recently an- 
nounced that the Fairchild Milling Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, operating a mill of 
1,200 bbls daily capacity, would be 
liquidated and that the company and its 
members would retire from the business. 
Since that announcement arrangements 
have been made by which the company 
will continue as heretofore under more 
favorable conditions. 


t 
The mill was closed July 1, and will 


be thoroughly overhauled. Electric pow- 
er will be installed, and the plant will 
be put on a basis of efficient and low 
cost operation. No changes will be made 
in the personnel of the company. It 
is expected that alterations will be 
completed by Aug. 1, when the mill will 
resume operation. 

This news will be particularly gratify- 
ing to the many custOn%ers and friends 
of this company who have been insistent 
upon the continuance of the business as 
formerly conducted. 

W. H. Wiser. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION REVIEW 
BY FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


Cuicaco, I1ur.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago in its July 1 review of 
conditions and production in the seventh 
federal reserve district says: “Total flour 
production during May, according to 
figures reported by 37 firms in this dis- 
trict, was maintained at about the same 
level as in April, with mills operating at 
49.5 per cent capacity in both months. 
Comparison with May, 1923, during 
which month operations aggregated 42.9 
per cent of capacity, indicates a gain in 
output of 15.3 per cent. Output of 
wheat flour increased 1.3 per cent over 
April and 21 per cent over the same 
month a year ago, in contrast to that of 


flour other than wheat, which showed de- 
clines of 16.5 and 34.1 per cent, respec- 
tively. 

Stocks of flour on May 31 receded only 
slightly from the level at the close of 
the preceding month, and there was a 
reduction of 10.9 per cent compared with 
the corresponding date last year. Wheat 
stocks fell off 15.7 per cent during May, 
but were 8.9 per cent larger at the end 
of the month than a year ago. May sales 
of flour increased 5.8 per cent in volume 
and 1.7 per cent in value over April; 
comparison with the same month last 
year shows gains of 32.2 per cent in 
volume and 18.7 per cent in value. 

The Chicago Board of Trade reports 
receipts of flour at Chicago during the 
month to be 899,000 bbls, compared with 
900,000 in April, and 841,000 in the same 
month a year ago; shipments of flour 
from Chicago totaled 580,000 bbls, com- 
pared with 569,000 in the preceding 
month, and 615,000 in May, 1923. 

S. O. Werner. 


OHIO STATE MILL PLAN 
IS TENTATIVE PROPOSAL 


Torepo, On10.—Newspaper reports are 
to the effect that the state of Ohio is to 
build a 200-bbl mill at the prison farm, 
London, but it can be stated on the 
authority of the governor that the mat- 
ter is merely under contemplation. Noth- 
ing final has been decided about it. Gov- 
ernor Donahey states that he has not 
been convinced fully that it would be 
a profitable venture for the state, and he 
is now getting information from millers 
and others who are in a position to give 
him more reliable data. 

It is stated that it has been a fad with 
the warden of the prison for a number 
of years to have such a mill built, but 
he probably does not realize all that is 
involved and how much cheaper the state 
can buy its flour than manufacture it. 
Furthermore, the question involves the 
ethics of any state engaging in a com- 
mercial enterprise in competition with 
its own taxpayers. 

W. H. Wicern. 








NIAGARA COUNTY MILLS 
ASSURED WATER SUPPLY 


Burraw, N. Y.—Water supply of the 
Niagara County flour mills dependent 
upon the state barge canal for motive 
power is thought to be assured by a de- 
cision of the state to construct a steel 
flume and dry dock to serve the mills of 
that section. The decision follows agi- 
tation for such an improvement which 
has been advocated by the Lockport and 
Newfane Mill Owners’ Association for 
several years, 

Recently mills of Niagara County 
have had to suspend operation because of 
water shortage. The shortage was due 
to breaks in the banks of the old flume, 
which is to be replaced by a six-foot 
steel channel which will prevent future 
shutdowns, it is thought. 

The state has authorized Division En- 
gineer Smith to proceed at once with 
construction, which will cost approxi- 
mately $12,000, and will not interfere 
with mill operation while it is in progress. 

P. D. Fannestock. 





RUSSIAN GRAIN EXPORTS 

The May 10, 1924, issue of the Moscow 
Pravda carried the statement that in 
the 12 months closing June 1, 1924, Rus- 
sia exported 4,013,000 short tons of grain. 
This figure is interesting in the light of 
the known fact that during the year 
ended June 1, 1923, little or no Russian 
grain was seen on foreign markets. The 
Russians expect, according to the same 
article, to export even more grain during 
the year to end June 1, 1925. 

The Hon. F. W. B. Coleman, American 
minister at Riga, Latvia, forwarded to 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture a transcript of the article in 
question, which carries a note of triumph 
on three points: first, that the 4,013,000 
tons were actually shipped, as was an- 
nounced they should be; second, that the 
quality of the grain enabled it to com- 
pete successfully with the American 
product; third, that all contracts were 
executed as drawn, and that the market 
is now definitely open to the Russian 
product. 
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FARM PRODUCE AT 
INCREASED VALUES 


Agriculture Showing Improved Financial 
Condition in Higher Purchasing Power, 
According to Government Review 


The exchange value of farm products 
for the things that farmers buy now 
stands at the highest point in nearly four 
years, declares the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in its monthly agri- 
cultural review. 

Such improvement as the situation 
shows is attributed to the continued slow 
decline in prices of nonagricultural com- 
modities at the same time that agricul- 
tural products have held their own. The 
department’s index of the purchasing 
power of farm products, in terms of 
other commodities, is 77 for May, using 
the year 1913 as a base, or 100. 

The corn crop now occupies a con- 
spicuous place on the agricultural stage, 
and promises to be a pivotal factor in 
the entire meat and dairy situation of 
1925, the department says. Wheat grow- 
ers are reported to be in a somewhat 
more cheerful frame of mind over the 
recent advances in wheat, due to a small- 
er prospective world crop. 

Conditions on the Pacific Coast are re- 
garded as one decided fly in the oint- 
ment. Drouth in that section has cut 
heavily into the grain crops and feed, 
while fruits in the Northwest have also 
been damaged by frosts and drouth. The 
citrus crops are reported as in good con- 
dition. 

“The urban community is now begin- 
ning to taste the results of overexpanded 
producing capacity,” the department 
says, “The textile, automobile, railway 
equipment and many allied industries are 
in the position recently familiar to wheat, 
cattle and hog producers of being ‘all 
geared up and no place to go.’ Credit 
demands have grown so light that money 
is now relatively almost as cheap in New 
York as hogs in Iowa.” 

The effect on agriculture of the wane 
of the industrial boom is open to specu- 
lation, the department points out. For 
two years farmers have had an unprece- 
dented domestic market, but the outlook 
this fall is not so good. The weight of 
informed opinion, however, is that in the 
immediate future farmers, as a whole, 
stand to gain more from cheaper labor 
and materials than they are likely to lose 
by a narrower market for lamb, butter, 
or semiluxury products. 


PACIFIC EXPORT COMPANY 
COMPLETES ORGANIZATION 


PortLanp, Orecon.—The Pacific Ex- 
port Flour Co. completed its organiza- 
tion at a meeting here on June 27. The 
officers chosen were: L. P. Baumann, 
Seattle, president; D. A. Pattullo, Port- 
land, first vice president; E. O. McCoy, 
The Dalles, second vice president; A. 
Alexander, treasurer; F. L. Shull, Port- 
land, secretary and general manager. 
The company will be ready for business 
as soon as the articles of incorporation 
have been filed at Salem, Oregon, and 
Olympia, Wash. The head office will be 
in this city. The new omeiey will act 
as selling agent for practically all the 
export flour mills in this section of the 
country. 








J. M. Lownspate. 





MARSEILLE WHEAT MARKET 

This season Marseille may offer a mar- 
ket for more than 3,674,000 bus Ameri- 
can and Canadian winter durum No. 2 
wheat. The expected price is put at 
$1.36 bu, c.i.f., Marseille. In a cabled 
report to the Department of State, dated 
June 17, 1924, Wesley Frost, American 
consul at Marseille, gives the above in- 
formation as a preliminary report. on 
the durum wheat situation in the Medi- 
terranean region. Recent reports from 
northern Africa, which ordinarily. sup- 
plies France with the bulk of her durum 
requirements, have spoken of drouth and 
hot weather as having been characteristic 
of the spring growing season. Such con- 
ditions may very possibly result in un- 
derdevelopment of grains and a conse- 
quent short crop, which would open the 
Marseille market somewhat to American 


grain. 
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NEW SOUTHWESTERN 
WHEAT ON MARKET 


Protein Reports Increasingly Good, After 
First Disappointing Samples—Favorable 
Conditions in Canada and Northwest 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 1.—(Special 
Telegram)—New wheat is gradually 
making its appearance in southwestern 
markets, and samples for testing are 
being received from western Kansas. 
So far most of the grain marketed has 
been from Oklahoma, Texas and southern 
Kansas. Protein reports are increasing- 
ly good. The first samples received from 
Kansas gave indication of heavy weight, 
bright appearing grain, but with disap- 
pointing protein content, in some in- 
stances as low as 9.25. As the harvest 
is working north and west through the 
state, however, this condition is being 
remedied. Western Kansas samples so 
far received average over 12 per cent, 
with many of them from scattered points, 
indicating that a considerable volume of 
wheat will be available testing 13.50 to 
14.25. Grain dealers and millers ad- 
vance the opinion that the first wheat 
harvested and threshed was not fully 
matured and that much of it was not 
true hard variety. Both of these fac- 
tors kept down protein content. Later 
threshed wheat, which had the benefit of 
about 10 days of hot, dry weather, gives 
a truer indication of what may be ex- 
pected from the 1924 Kansas crop. The 
quality of the gluten and general bak- 
ing quality of the new wheat, even that 
of low protein, has been remarkably 
good, 





Mrnneapouis, Minn.—The outlook for 
the wheat crop in Minnesota and North 
Dakota is unusually good. Many sta- 
tions in North Dakota report a heavy 
stand. The wheat is well stooled, and 
the prospect is said to be the best in 
years. Conditions in South Dakota are 
spotted. Some sections report a_ thin 
stand on account of drouth, but heavy 
rains have fallen within the past week, 
so that conditions there ought to show 
an improvement. All told, the grain 
trade feels very optimistic over the out- 
look. 

. » 

Winnirec, Man.—The second crop re- 
port for 1924 was issued last week by 
The Manitoba Free Press. This shows 
that the period intervening between the 
first and second reports was exceptional- 
ly cool and dry, and growing grain 
throughout the three prairie provinces is 
now standing in need of warmer weath- 
er and rain. Precipitation this season 
has been considerably below the 10-year 
average, particularly in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. Taken by provinces, gen- 
eral conditions are shown to be best in 
Manitoba. In southern Alberta, where 
rain has been more than usually abund- 
ant, crops are more advanced than at 
any other point. The southern portions 
of all three provinces have enjoyed the 
best rains, and growth in these parts 
shows a correspondingly increased de- 
velopment. At some northern points, 
crops are reported as being retarded by 
frost. Grain everywhere is well rooted 
and of good color, but needing rain and 
warmer weather for the rapid develop- 
ment necessary to bring crops up to 
the standard of last season. Rye is in 
head at many points, and a large in- 
crease in flaxseed and sweet clover acre- 
ages is indicated. 

» 7 

Toronto, Ont.—Latest advices from 
the country state that the Ontario win- 
ter wheat crop is making satisfactory 
progress. There has been plenty of 
moisture, and the weather of last week 
was warmer. Some points fear rust. 
The area growing is about 700,000 acres, 
which with an average yield should give 
about 16,000,000 bus. Harvest will com- 
mence in July. The spring grain crops 
of Ontario are later than usual, and show 
only fair condition. 


* * 


Great Faris, Mont.—Continued local 
showers, which have been general, to- 
gether with cool nights, have been fur- 
ther favorable factors toward the de- 
velopment of Montana’s 1924 wheat crop. 
Widely separated points make generally 
favorable reports on the condition of 
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last week. Sidney, in the eastern por- 
tion, says the crop outlook there is the 
best it has ever known. Miles City, 
where it had been reported some fear 
was entertained as to the moisture, re- 
ports the damage will be nil, almost an 
inch of rain falling the early part of 
last week. Havre, Harlem and Lewis- 
town all report fine prospects. Libby, in 
the western end of the state, reports the 
only unfavorable outlook, and there it 
is said that growing weather seems to 
have been reached. 
+ - 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxtra.—Threshing 
returns last week from Oklahoma and 
Texas points led grain dealers to be- 
lieve that Oklahoma will produce 55,- 
000,000 bus wheat and Texas 20,000,000. 
Yields in all sections are larger than 
had been forecast. Weights were con- 
siderably heavier than normal. Sam- 
ples received here show spotted areas 
of high protein grain. Early samples 
showed a protein content up to 17 per 
cent, but later samples showed an aver- 
age of 94%@I11. While offers have come 
from all parts of the country, the prin- 
cipal buyers last week were Texas and 
Oklahoma millers. The former early in 
the week paid 1c premium on best grades 
of wheat. Oklahoma millers bought on 
an export basis. A few contracts were 
made with Galveston for export. Min- 
neapolis millers advised that a premium 
of 2c bu on each one half of 1 per cent 
of protein above 13 per cent would be 
paid. 

» ” 

Ocpven, Utan.—Warm weather with- 
out rain prevailed generally throughout 
Utah and southern Idaho last week. 
Some sections have reported serious 
drouth conditions, but most grain grow- 
ing areas have sufficient moisture for 
the maturing of their crops. Sugar 
beets are reported in very good condi- 
tion. 

a * 

Seatriz, Wasn.—Cutting of winter 
wheat became general last week in early 
counties under favorable weather condi- 
tions. Rain was badly wanted in spring 
wheat districts, but none fell. Esti- 
mates of the yield for the Pacific North- 
west vary from a little over to a little 
under 50,000,000 bus. 


PortLanp, Orecon.—Spring wheat and 
oats were benefited by the recent rains 
in places, and winter wheat was also 
helped in the principal areas. However, 
the Oregon crop as a whole is only poor 
to fair. Some is being cut for hay. Bar- 
ley is ripe in the milder sections, and 
harvesting has begun. Corn is making 
good growth. 

R * #* 

InprANaApouis, Inp.—Cutting of wheat 
has started in the southern part of the 
state, and the first returns indicate the 
yield will be heavier than at first thought. 
The heads are well filled, and fields fair- 
ly thick, Cutting will be general 
throughout the southern and central 
parts of the state the first week in July. 

* . 

LiverPoot, Eno., June 18.—There has 
been a superabundance of rain during 
the past week, but this has done no 
harm, and the outlook for crops is by no 
means unpromising. Wheat is growing 
rapidly, and with more sunshine the crop 
should be a success. Although late, it is 
doing well, and germination has taken 
place under ideal conditions. Hay will 
be a heavy crop, but the quality is a 
little doubtful. 





CARRUTHERS TO ABANDON 
CANADIAN GRAIN TRADE 


Montreat, Que.—The firm of James 
Carruthers & Son, which has been in the 
grain export field for 54 years, is going 
out of business. The office is being 
closed, and as soon as the affairs of the 
firm can be completely wound up it will 
cease to exist. 

Mr. Carruthers states as his reason for 
getting out of business, the uncertainty 
of grain trading at present, and his de- 
sire to be rid of business worries. 

Discussing the export trade, Mr. Car- 
ruthers said: “The outlook in the grain 
exporting business is too uncertain for a 
man of my age to continue in it. Both 
here and in New York the trade is prac- 


tically demoralized, due to foreign com- 
petition and the fact that we are unable 
to obtain even cost price for American 
and Canadian grain on foreign markets. 
A quotation I received from London this 
morning is 6c below actual cost price of 
what we could lay the grain down in 
London for. 

“There are boats in the harbor today 
unable to get cargoes, as grain exporters 
are unable to pay the shipping rates, 
and many of these boats are compelled 
to leave Montreal short of cargo. 

“The outlook is very uncertain. The 
formation of pools in the West, particu- 
larly in Alberta, has hurt the export 
trade without appreciably diminishing the 
price of wheat, although there is consid- 
erable speculation at present and the 
boosting of the price of wheat is due 
principally to the recent issue of the 
United States crop report and the fact 
that speculators are playing the Cana- 
dian market by stating that lack of 
moisture in the West is hurting this 
year’s crop. From reports I have re- 
ceived from Alberta and Saskatchewan 
this statement is unwarranted.” 

There is no such thing as good will in 
the grain business, Mr. Carruthers fur- 
ther pointed out. No matter what the 
standing of a firm might be, that could 
not be counted on to keep a customer 
for it. 

Mr. Carruthers does not approve of 
the idea of providing storage in England 
for Canadian grain. He is of the opin- 
ion that the English buyers would take 
advantage of the presence of the grain 
there, to buy at forced prices. 

Mr. Carruthers’ Winnipeg office is be- 
ing closed at once, and the Montreal of- 
fice will close within a few weeks. 

After July 31 the Winnipeg office of 
James Carruthers & Son will be taken 
over by C. Tilt, who has been associated 
with Mr. Carruthers in the grain busi- 
ness for 40 years. The business will be 
conducted under the name of the Tilt 
Grain Co. 

T. H. Reeves and J. A. Allan, who 
have been associated with Mr. Carruth- 
ers in business for $31 and 24 years, re- 
spectively, are taking over the Montreal 
office of James Carruthers & Son. They 
will continue the business under a name 
to be decided later. 

A. E. Perks. 


SMALL NEW CROP SALES 
BY SOUTHWESTERN MILLS 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 1.—(Special 
Telegram)—Mills of the Southwest have 
less flour sold for new crop shipment 
than on this date for many years past. 
Larger mills have sold practically noth- 
ing, with the exception of one interior 
mill which sold about 50,000 bbls a fort- 
night ago. Kansas City millers say that, 
with wheat movement uncertain and 
high premiums on strong new wheat, 
eg for July-August shipment have to 

e quoted the same or higher than for 
prompt. 

Some smaller interior mills have sold 
small lots, and several of them are out 
with new crop quotations. In some in- 
stances these discount the wheat market 
and are evidently based on sellers’ hopes 
of cheaper wheat. One New York flour 
concern is circularizing the trade with 
offers to sell at $6.20 for straight, de- 
livered there, but the flour named is 
from a small Kansas mill and the price 
is 50c or more under other current 
quotations. 

Most large millers are sincerely fear- 
ful of possible future conditions, and 
do not care to anticipate the actual 
wheat movement with sales at less than 
full prices based on a probable premium 
of 10c over September for strong mill- 
ing wheat. 





Harvey E, Yantis. 





WHEAT STOCKS IN CANADA 

Toronto, Ont.—The board of grain 
commissioners for Canada made an esti- 
mate of the amount of wheat remaining 
in elevators and hands of farmers in 
Canada at the end of May. The total 
was slightly over 80,000,000 bus, of which 
14,500,000 represented the amount on 
farms to be marketed. Presumably a 
good deal of the wheat in elevators was 
sold for export to Europe. 

A. H. Bamey. 
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KANSAS CITY MILLERS 
DECIDE TO ADOPT PER 
DIEM CARRYING CHARGE 


Kansas Crry, Mo, July 1.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Following sever:| 
weeks of discussion and efforts {o 
determine the views of millers in 
other sections of the country, Kan- 
sas City millers today decided to 
adopt a per diem carrying charve 
on flour and will immediately sta1; 
on the face of all sales contract 
the following clause: 

“The carrying charge on flour sh 
be one third of one cent per barr.| 
per day instead of the rate printe 
herein.” 

Similar action is being recommen '- 
ed to all millers of the Southwe:|, 
and in view of the numerous pr-- 
vious conferences it is assured th 
they will follow the example 
Kansas City millers. 

At the same time the Kansas Ciiy 
Millers’ Club is advising the Feder \- 
tion of its action and urging that 
per diem charge be promulgated 
once so that it will become effecti 
at the beginning of the new cri) 


y 


> +> 


season. 

It is understood that the tentati 
new Federation contract contai) s 
this clause, so that the request 
Kansas City is merely that activ 
favorable to it be taken at once, r 
gardless of agreement on the co: 
plete new contract form. 

Harvey E. Yanrtis. 





GREATER FEED OUTPUT 
OF CANADIAN MILLS 


A bulletin of the Millers’ National 
Federation says: “For the first tim: in 
our history the exports of flour from 
Canada exceed those from the United 
States. This indicates an increased } ro- 
duction of millfeed by Canadian mi'lls. 
There is not, however, any increas: in 
the consumption of millfeed in Can: da, 
and Canadian millers will continue to 
look to the United States for a market 
for this feed. Under the present ow 
tariff duty on feed the importation of 
Canadian feed has greatly increased, ind 
will doubtless continue to increase, as a 
result of pressure to find an out!ct. 
Millers in the United States should tke 
cognizance of these facts in anticijt- 
ing the price of feed when figuring t! vir 
costs. The action of the feed mar‘et 
during the last two months should inili- 
cate to millers that they should ‘p.ay 
safe’ as to feed prices. Don’t be ‘00 
optimistic; consider carefully the m it- 
ter of Canadian feed, which is a fac or 
which was not important on previ us 
crops.” 


RECEIVERS FOR AMERICAN 
HOMINY CO. FILE REPORT 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The Chicago Title * 
Trust Co. and Howard L. Fogg, rec 
ers American Hominy Co., recently fi! | 
their final report and account with Har 
A. Parkin, referee in bankruptcy. 
showed total receipts of $830,712.41, t: 
tal disbursements $185,387.68, and ba 
ance on hand, turned over to truste: 
$145,324.73, The Chicago Title & Tru: 
Co., as trustee, filed its first report an 
account, showing total receipts, le: 
taxes paid, and balance on hand as 
May 31, 1924, of $636,110.47. The * 
lowance was asked of a fee to the r 
ceivers in the sum of $8,861.21, and > 
the receivers’ attorney in the sum «! 
$15,000. Olds & Tourje and Culver, A - 
drews & King, as attorneys for the pe’ - 
tioning creditors, filed a petition aski! 7 
the allowance of a fee to said attorne:s 
of $5,000 and $35 clerk’s costs paid. 

S. O. WERNER. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Most Minneapolis mills report business 


as exceptionally quiet. Sales last week 
were about the lightest on the crop; 
bookings probably did not exceed 10 per 
cent of the output. This week, however, 
has opened up a little better. Some 
buyers, after the market advanced Mon- 
day, took advantage of mill offers that 


wer ut on the basis of Saturday’s close. 


Boo igs, while not heavy, showed up 
wel! comparison with last week’s dull- 


ness. The market closed Tuesday %c 
bu under Monday. Weakness usually 
drive: buyers to cover, so millers do not 
look for much activity. What is needed 
is a firm, steady market, with an 


mos! 
upwe d tendency. This would probably 
insti) a little confidence into buyers. 


Ther is some business in prospect, be- 
cause those who did not get in at the 
lower ‘evels have still to buy. 

Shi ping directions with most mills 
are }) ntiful. This means that the vol- 
ume ©! business on mills’ books is stead- 
ily cvindling and, consequently, they 
are ¢ ver to sell. Notwithstanding this, 
most / them are holding asking prices 


firm. Of course, here and there are 
mills ‘iat are willing to sacrifice profits 
in or.-r to get business. 


Fir | clear flour is in good request. 
Bake:s are using this grade freely for 
mixiny, and a majority of spring wheat 
mills «re oversold. Second clear, while 
not active, is rather scarce, for the rea- 
son that the larger companies are run- 
ning this into their red dog. They can 
get relatively better prices for the lat- 
ter, and they prefer to market this 
grade in this way. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


July 1 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-Ilb 
Cotton ccccensseddes $7.50@8.10 $6.10@6.65 
Standard patent ...... 7.25@7.55 5.90@6.15 
Second patent ........ 7.10@7.25 5.75@5.95 
*First clear, jute ..... 4.90@5.10 5.10@5.40 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.50@3.75 3.50@4.00 
*140-lb jutes. 
DURUM 


Minneapolis durum mills report ex- 
tremely light inquiry for semolinas. 
Neither eastern nor western macaroni 
manufacturers show any interest. They 
have apparently enough booked to cover 
near-by needs, and are furnishing direc- 
tions, but will not place fresh orders. 
Most durum mills are largely oversold 
on clears. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 3%@3%c 
lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, No. 3 semo- 
lina 3%@3%e, durum fancy patent 3% 
@3%c. Durum clear is firm at $3.40@ 
3.60 bbl, in jutes. 

In the week ending June 28, eight 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 41,- 
333 bbls durum products, compared with 
35,561 the previous week. 


MILLFEED 
The millfeed market is difficult to 
analyze. One day, the demand is urgent; 


the next, there is nothing doing. Sup- 
plies are limited. Mills that a week 
ago were reported to be oversold and 
out of the market for 30 days have since 
been offering a few cars on track. It 
1s a sellers’ market, however. Most of 
the time there is more than enough in- 
quiry to absorb all offerings, with buy- 
= willing to pay up to get what they 
eed. 

‘he strongest item on the list is still 
standard middlings. This grade is firm 
at $1.50@2 ton over bran, with not 
enough to go around. Country mill of- 
ferings are drying up, and their prices 
are more in line with Minneapolis than 
for some time. 

: Eastern markets, such as Boston and 
Philadelphia, have been more in evi- 





dence lately. The trade in these markets 
has been buying freely and paying top 
prices. Feed for future shipment is 
even stronger than spot. Buyers evi- 
dently are impressed with the strength 
in corn futures. September corn is 
about 17c bu higher than a year ago, 
while millfeeds are still $1@2 under 
1923. 

Flour middlings and red dog are show- 
ing added strength. Cheaper offerings 
have disappeared, and the spread in 
prices has narrowed considerably. 

Mixed car demand for all grades of 
millfeed is good. Warehouse operators 
are passing up straight car business for 
the time being. 

Mills quote bran at $22 ton, standard 
middlings $23.50@24, flour middlings 
$27.50@28, red dog $33@35, - wheat 
mixed feed $24@28 and rye middlings 
$19.50@20, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

July 1 Year ago 
a ET ree $21.50@22.00 $.....@19.50 
Stand. middlings.. 23.00@23.75 24.50@25.00 


Flour middlings... 25.50@26.00 29.00@29.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 32.00@35.00 31.00@33.00 


CASH WHEAT 

Premiums on the limited receipts of 
good gluten wheat are firm. Milling de- 
mand for this grade exceeds the supply 
Arrivals are picked up early each day. 
Other varieties are slow. Even heavy 
wheat that does not show fair gluten 
content is inclined to drag. Milling com- 
panies that had the foresight to buy and 
store choice wheat early in the crop year, 
when premiums were much lower, are 
now reaping the benefit. Some buying 
of elevator wheat for eastern milling ac- 
count is being done in a limited way. 
No. 1 dark northern is quoted at 5@28c 
bu over July option, and No. 1 northern 
3@18c over. 

PERE MARQUETTE CHANGES 

C. M. Booth, freight traffic manager 
of the Pere Marquette Railway, Detroit, 
Mich., was in Minneapolis last week and 
announced that, effective immediately, J. 
A. Hewitt, of Minneapolis, for years 
northwestern agent for the road, would 
be transferred to Milwaukee, succeeding 
Frank Goldie, who becomes assistant 
general freight agent at Chicago, follow- 
ing the death of F. A. Butterworth. C., 
H. Jens, who has been traveling freight 
agent for the road out of Milwaukee, 
comes to Minneapolis. 

Mr. Hewitt’s friends in the Minneapo- 
lis Traffic Club presented him with a 
watch and chain before he left, June 28, 
to take up his new duties. 


NOTES 

Rye middlings have advanced $2 ton 
in the past week. 

Cracked corn prices are $5 ton, and 
ground feeds $2.50@4, over last week’s 
levels. 

The Minneapolis Traffic Club is this 
week moving into larger quarters in the 
new Nicollet Hotel. 

A. Blumenthal, of the Progressive 
Flour Co., Chicago, was a guest of the 
St. Paul Milling Co. last week. 

Claude F. Tillma, of Lincoln, who rep- 
resents the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. in 
western Nebraska, visited headquarters 
last week. 

The Reliance Feed Co., Minneapolis, 
formerly the Newsome Feed Co., is now 
located at 316 Corn Exchange. J. R. 
Stuart is manager. 

Andrew Wells, head miller for the 
Phoenix Flour Mills, Davenport, Iowa, 
has made some changes in the plant 
which have brought its capacity up to 
approximately 1,000 bbls daily. This 
mill is owned by the Schulze Baking 


Co., Chicago, and is kept running full 
time. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on July 1 as follows: 
sight, $4.313¢ ; three-day, $4.30%4; 60-day, 
$4.29. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 37.50. 

R. J. S. Carter, vice president and 
sales manager Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis, left July 1, with his family, 
for a vacation trip to Alaska. He will 
be gone about a month. 


Rye millers report an absolute dearth 
of inquiry for rye flour. Prices are 
jumping . daily. The trade hesitated 
about taking on supplies at around $4 
bbl, Minneapolis, but the price now is 
almost $5 and, apparently, going higher. 

Oscar D. Christensen, formerly in the 
grain business in Minneapolis, died last 
week in Chicago and was buried here 
June 28. Cancer of the stomach was 
the cause of death. Mr. Christensen 
moved to Chicago about three years ago. 

The Minnesota and Wisconsin sales 
representatives of the King Midas Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, attended a confer- 
ence at the main office recently. Those 
in attendance were M. A. Brockett, R. 
F. Patterson, Fred Anderson, M. A. 
Pilon, L. D. O'Leary and J. E. Cool- 
broth. 

The court has again allowed EK, n. 
Barber, Jr., of the Barber Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, a further extension of time 
in his efforts to refinance the company. 
If by Aug. 6, however, Mr. Barber is 
unable to take the business out of the 
hands of the receivers, the property will 
have to be sold to the highest bidder. 

D. R. Goodman, formerly Minneapolis 
representative of the International Tag 
Co, and Western Burlap Bag Co., has 
formed a_ partnership with Samuel 
Kauffman to deal in secondhand bags. 
The new company will be known as the 
Kauffman Bag Mfg. Co. It is in the 
market for offbrand or misprint bags. 


Based on the close, July 1, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.18 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.14; in southern Minnesota, 
No, 1 dark $1.16, No. 1 northern $1.11; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.20, No. 1 northern $1.15; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.09, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.03. 

Linseed oil meal is firm at $43 ton, 
car lots, f.o.b., Minneapolis. Receipts 
and stocks of flaxseed are very light. 
Only two Minneapolis linseed mills are 
operating, and these at reduced capacity. 
Offerings of meal, consequently, are 
meager. Mills claim to be sold ahead, 
and have only single car lots to offer 
for summer shipment. Resellers are do- 
ing most of the business, 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 11% were in operation July 1: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B 
and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., C (one half), B and 
E mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

June 22-28 ...... 564,600 237,813 2 
Previous week ... 564,600 228,553 40 
FOOP GOO cosccses 561,100 252,355 44 
Two years ago... 546,000 248,700 46 
Three years ago.. 546,000 202,700 37 
Four years ago... 546,000 269,165 49 
Five years ago... 546,000 156,110 29 


Flour output cf Minneapolis mills, for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
July G..-- wevcee 199,965 252,650 194,545 
June 28... 237,813 252,355 248,700 202,700 
June 21... 228,553 219,095 303,155 231,030 
June 14... 219,923 239,985 245,955 236,925 


Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 
sons: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
July G..0- sevcee 1,014 S67 «4... 
June 28... 1,142 ...... op Tee 
June 21... 2,954 1,071 785 1,430 
June 14... 3,557 714 2,585 eee 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 


43 


South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 22-28 ...... 306,540 166,996 54 
Previous week ... 386,790 222,625 58 
Year ago ........ 306,540 136,375 45 
Two years ago... 396,990 196,495 49 
Three years ago.. 390,090 188,580 48 
Four years ago... 423,210 155,770 36 
Five years ago... 419,310 124,450 29 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth. in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 
May 24. 63 71,115 228,542 181,553 3,739 1,759 


May 31. 63 71,115 201,675 173,361 981 591 
June 7.. 61 66,415 222,765 144,921 1,589 561 
June 14, 61 66,415 214,723 141,477 1,122 1,020 
June 21. 59 64,465 222,625 169,044 2,357 663 
June 28. 50 51,090 166,996 136,375 357 357 


WHEAT 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, May and July wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
| See $1.24% @1.48% $1.22% @1.27% 
wee Be vs eane 1.264% @1.50% 1.244% @1.29% 
2a 1.26% @1.50% 1.24% @1.29% 
ee ae ony a5 1.255% @1.49% 1.23% @1.28% 
June 30 ...... 1.27% @1.51% 1.25% @1.30% 
a & eanvneus 1.265% @1.49% 1.24% @1.28% 
June July Sept. June July Sept 
BB ccee $1.20% $1.20 BB. cee $1.215% $1.21 
ee 1.22% 1.21% 30..... 1.23% 1.22% 
vasas 1.225 1.21% 1%..... 1.22% 1.21% 
*July 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 am- 
ber and No. 1 durum wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 


SUee BF aiscits $1.19 @1,22 $1.16 @1.18 
ee Be sveets 1.21% @1.25% 1.19% @1.21% 
BOO BE ovcace 1.19 @1.23 1.17 @1.19 
June 28 ...... 1.17% @1.21% 1.15%@1.17% 
June 30 ...... 1.19 @1.23 1.17 @1.19 
eee 1.19 @1.23 1.17 @1.19 


Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
June 28, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 














1924 1923 1922 1921 

Minneapolis ....1,562 1,330 1,316 2,169 
BPURUER. ccc cesses 591 1,106 779 603 
ee 2,153 2,436 2,095 2,772 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1923, to June 28, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 





Minneapolis .. 90,018 117,233 89,923 62,795 
Duluth ....... 32,031 658,741 44,982 40,759 
Totals ... 


..+122,049 175,974 134,905 103,554 
CEREAL PRICES _ 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $38.95 @39.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 38.25@38.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 37.75 @38.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 37.25@37.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks 19.50@20.0 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.70@ 2.76 
Corn meal, yellowf .........0.0. 2.65@ 2.70 
WFO ROU, WIS? cercscccescvve 4.80@ 4.90 


Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 3.40@ 3.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 6.55@ 6.80 
Graham, standard, bbit ........ 6.50@ 6.55 
De GRR oo hip 0h8's 660s ves ooee@ 3.10 
Linseed oil meal® ............+. @ 43.00 


*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks, 


tPer bbl in 


Minneapolis Grain 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
June 30 July 1 
June 28 June 21 1923 1922 











No. 1 dark ..... 2,307 2,403 3,365 772 
No. 1 northern... 841 866 1,104 39 
No. 2 northern. .1,323 1,375 1,728 824 
OURere cociccces 3,669 4,036 5,843 2,049 

WeteNe ccccese 8,140 8,680 12,040 3,683 
Im 1981 w-coces 1,928 . aC eee 
Im 1920 ....00. 2,907 | errr eee 
BG BORO wccscse 1,397 are 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneap- 
olis, per bushel: 


June Corn Oats Rye Barley 
24. 86% @87% 48% @48% ....@69% 61@74 
25. ....-@90% 50% @50% 69% @69% 61@75 
26. 98% @94% 51%@51% 71% @72 62@75 
27. 91% @91% 52 @52% ....@73% 62@75 


28. 91 @91% 52% @52% ....@73% 62@75 





30. 93 @93% 53% @54% 76% @77 62@75 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday: June 30 
June 28 June 21 1923 

Wheat, bus...... 1,561,600 1,564,640 1,329,900 
Flour, bbis....... 10,371 14,450 37,062 
Millstuff, tons.... 381 498 2,184 
Corn, DUO....ccecs 265,050 141,700 170,180 
Oats, bus.. ° 220,400 263,160 190,000 
Barley, bus.... 136,240 140,300 185,900 
Rye, bus........ 162,440 145,410 135,200 
Flaxseed, bus.... 93,000 77,000 139,100 


(Continued on page 59.) 
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KANSAS CITY 

Little of importance marked flour 
trade in the Southwest last week. The 
round lot buying of some of the larger 
bakers in the East, which enlivened the 
prospects of a minority of mills during 
the preceding fortnight, dwindled to a 
scattered two or three fair-sized lots 
that could not be taken as indicative of 
a brisk demand. By far the bulk of the 
small volume of business transacted in 
the seven-day period ending June 28 was 
composed of flour needed to satisfy 
pressing requirements. 

About a half dozen mills initiated 
either new crop flour sales or new crop 
flour offers, but the response was not 
great, inasmuch as_ potential buyers 
could see no advantage in contracting 
future supplies at current price levels. 
One or two instances of mills giving dis- 
counts for forward shipments were 
rumored, but they were not large enough 
to tempt buying. 

Most of the southwestern millers are 
frankly afraid to commit themselves on 
the new crop, in view of the many un- 
certainties involved in it. Reports and 
opinions conflict sharply on size, strength 
and probable cash wheat premiums. Al- 
so, the trend of the feed market the 
next three months is a puzzling and im- 
portant factor that retards millers from 
accepting contracts for later delivery. 

On the other hand, buyers seem to be 
remarkably unanimous in anticipating 
substantial declines. Despite reported 
low stocks in the hands of both jobbers 
and bakers, no one apparently believes 
that the time for buying is now. Where 
spot supplies are needed, they are 
bought, but there has been no real de- 
mand, other than that, since the advance 
which followed the June crop report. 
Quotations last week were unchanged. 

Shipping instructions loosened up suffi- 
ciently to cause a 7,000-bbl increase in 
Kansas City production. Many mills, 
both in Kansas City and the interior, 
had difficulty in maintaining operations 
on a parity with other recent weeks, 
however. Despite the heavy inroads that 
have been made on old bookings this 
spring, prospects are for a carry-over 
rather larger than is usually experienced, 
Old contracts show a profit to buyers, 
which acts as a stimulant to directions. 
Many jobbers are said to be offering 
flour for resale at lower levels than it 
can now be purchased from mills. 

No export trade of consequence is re- 
ported. A small lot of second clear sold 
to Greece at $3.40, bulk, Kansas City, 
but this price did not interest buyers in 
other European markets. First clear 
was worked to the West Indies at $4.42, 
bulk, Kansas City, in limited quantities. 
Mills held first clear at $4.35@4.50, which 
was 15@30c above the most generous of- 
fers from abroad. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, June 28: patent, $6@6.85; 
95 per cent, $5.65@6.30; straight, $5.40@ 
5.95; first clear, $4.30@4.60; second clear, 
$3.40@3.85; low grade, $3.15@3.35. 

MILLFEED 

Light demand™and restricted offerings 
of millfeed last week held the volume 
of actual trading to a minimum. The 
market was about unchanged, in regard 
to prices, from the close of the preced- 
ing week. 

None of the large lot buyers figured 
extensively in the week’s operations. An 
increase was reported in inquiries for 
July, August and September bran, with 
requests, in some instances, for shipment 
through December. Mills could not be 
interested in future business, however, 
even at premiums of 50c@$1 ton. 

With mill operations in the Southwest 
hovering between 50 and 60 per cent 
of capacity for several weeks, supplies 


of feed are not large enough to bear 
heavily on the market. As rather meager 
prospects are in view for increased run- 
ning time in July, millers are generally 
of the opinion that offals are in a bull- 
ish position. It is on this opinion that 
they base their refusal to sell the for- 
ward deliveries. 

Quotations, sacked, per ton, June 28: 
bran, $20@21; brown shorts, $22@23; 
gray shorts, $24@25. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

June 22-28 ...... 150,900 100,859 66.8 

Previous week ... 150,900 93,024 61.6 
SOP GOO cccccve 132,900 101,634 76 
Two years ago... 114,900 96,700 84 
PIVG+VOOP GVOTARS ccccccccecscecccces 64 
DOR-FOOP QVOTARS cco cccccccvcccccece 64 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 
St. Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
June 22-28 ...... 601,510 278,156 55 

Previous week.... 501,510 270,335 53.8 
SORE GOO cccceces 616,030 ~ 244,915 47 
Two years ago... 480,030 269,626 56 
FPive-VOOF QVETARO occccccccecocessces 48 
TeN-YOAF GVETABS ..ccccescoscscsese 47 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 11,986 bbls this week, 12,841 last 
week, 7,297 a year ago and 10,492 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting 23 reported do- 
mestic business fair, 43 slow. 

PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports .of about 80 mills to The 


Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


SG BTN wn cvcccncceseenscsececeueesenr 37 
.@ . . REPRO e Sere errr re eC rier Te 52 
SD BARS 0 oc cnt ete et erate sesctawnees 36 
oe 55545 65 SNES LO RER eee 60 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 

resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 

bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Pe CME bec rav kt ndaee een 38,604 81 
Previous week ............+ 38,578 81 
WOOP DOD cvccceveveseseces 18,436 39 
TWO FORTS HO ..cccrccvers 23,825 50 


CORN GOODS 


Quotations, June 28, car lots, 100-lb 
cotton sacks: cream meal, $4.70; pearl 
meal, $4.60; standard meal, $4.50; hom- 
iny feed, $30 ton; corn bran, $30. 

CASH GRAIN 

Quotations, June 28: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.08@1.30, No. 2 $1.07@1.29, No. 3 
$1.06@1.28, No. 4 $1.02@1.27; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.18@1.14, No. 2 $1.10@ 
1.12, No. 3 $1.08@1.11, No. 4 $1.04@1.07. 

White corn, No. 2 98@99c, No. 3 97@ 
98c, No. 4 96@97c; yellow corn, No. 2 
97c, No. 3 96@97c, No. 4 94@95c; mixed 
corn, No. 2 95@96c, No. 3 98@94%éc, 
No, 4 92@94c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending June 28, with comparisons: 

-—-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 

1924 1923 1924 = 1923 

Flour, bbis.. 14,300 17,550 97,500 111,150 

Wheat, bus. 658,800 1,037,800 514,350 572,400 


Corn, bus... 221,250 251,250 182,500 83,750 
Oats, bus... 22,100 183,600 16,500 87,000 
Rye, bus.... 3,300 2,200 12,100 3,300 
Barley, bus. 6,000 6,500 3,900 3,900 
Bran, tons.. 700 660 5,420 4,360 
Hay, tons... 3,168 3,292 8 ...06 624 


KANSAS MILLERS’ CLUB ANNUAL 
About 50 millers of southern and cen- 
tral Kansas and Oklahoma attended the 
annual meeting of the Kansas Millers’ 


Club at Newton, Friday. In the ab- 
sence of the president, Ralph C. Sow- 
den, C. C. Kelly, of Hutchinson, pre- 
sided. 

The meeting was largely devoted to 
discussion of new crop milling and mar- 
ket conditions. It developed that few 
mills have sold any flour to be ground 
from new wheat, and most of the millers 
present expressed lack of inclination to 
offer under present unstable market 
conditions. With new wheat selling at 
7@8c over Kansas City September, and 
an impending weakness in millfeeds, the 
majority expressed fear of the outcome 
of sales for deferred shipment. 

The only formal action taken on any 
subject was the tabling by unanimous 
vote of a resolution favoring discontinu- 
ance of milling in bond privilege. 

Officers elected: president, C. C. Kelly, 
Hutchinson; vice presidents, S. P. Kram- 
er, Topeka, Carl B. Warkentin, New- 
ton, J. S. Hargett, Salina; treasurer, 
George E. King, Wichita; secretary, 
Frank D. Stevens, Wichita. Directors: 
the president, and George M. Lowry, 
Wichita, V. P. Campbell, Clay Center, 
Ralph W. Hoffman, Enterprise, C. M. 
Jackman, Wichita, John F. Enns, Inman, 
C. A. Hiebert, McPherson, Carl B. 
Warkentin, Newton. 


EXPECT INCREASE IN COAST TRADE 


A number of millers in the Southwest 
report that flour jobbers and distribu- 
tors in California have been seeking con- 
nections with Kansas and Oklahoma mills 
recently. It is said that prospects are 
for considerable business for hard win- 
ter wheat flour on the Pacific Coast on 
this crop, based on a probable scarcity 
of wheat supplies for local mills there. 


NOTES 


John F. Kroutil, president Yukon 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., is making a 
visit of indefinite length in California. 


B. F, Wallschlaeger, St. Louis man- 
ager for the Washburn-Crosby Co., vis- 
ited the offices of his company in Kansas 
City last week. 


Otis B. Durbin, Durbin Brokerage Co., 
and Roy L. Nafziger, president Nafziger 
Baking Co., spent part of last week in 
St. Louis, on business, 


R. Van Evera, Kansas City flour bro- 
ker and secretary Western Corn Millers’ 
Association, attended the meeting of 
corn millers in St. Louis last week. 


J. B. Neuhauser has resigned as sales 
manager for the Walnut Creek Milling 
Co., Great Bend, Kansas, to become sales 
manager for the Western Star Mill Co., 
Salina, Kansas. 

F. E. Moore, Santa Ana, Cal., ar- 
rived last week to visit his brother, John 
H. Moore, president Moore-Lowry Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, and the Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 

Paul F, Fischer, Michigan state agent 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co., spent last week at the home office 
of his company, and at Kansas City. 
His home is in Detroit, Mich. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
is expected to return July 7 from a six 
weeks’ vacation, spent with his family 
in their summer home in New Hamp- 
shire. 

Walter C. Peak, formerly manager 
Howe Scale Co., Kansas City, and now 

neral manager Service Caster & Truck 

o., Albion, Mich. sailed July 3 for 
England. He will be away about six 
weeks. 

The 750,000-bu addition to the grain 
storage capacity of the plant of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. (of the South- 
west) is now ready to receive grain. 
Work was done by the Jones-Hettelsater 
Construction Co., Kansas City. 

Bryce B. Smith, president Consum- 
ers’ Bread Co., Kansas City, has re- 
turned from a six weeks’ vacation spent 
in touring the New England states. The 
entire trip was made by motor. Mr. 
Smith was accompanied by his family. 

George C. Shane left Kansas City last 
week with his family for Philadelphia, 
where they will pono | the summer. They 
went by boat from Chicago to Buffalo. 
Mr. Shane, while making his home in the 
East, expects to make several trips to 
the Southwest in the course of the sum- 
mer, 
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Ralph C. Sowden, president New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, has 
returned from three weeks in the East. 
While away, he attended the interna- 
tional Rotary convention held in Toron- 
to, Ont. He also visited New York, 
Boston and several other eastern mar- 
kets. 

A Kansas City exporter reports that 
Texas mills are bidding 2@3c over the 
export basis for new wheat which js 
moving in fair volume from the Texas 
panhandle. Wheat in that section is said 
to be of extremely fine milling quality 
this year, some of it exceeding 17 per 
cent protein. 

Henry Baldwin, manager Creek Crain 
& Milling Co., Okmulgee, Okla., vi.ited 
the offices of the Larabee Flour \ills 
Corporation, Kansas City, last week. He 
also went to St. Joseph to inspect the 
Larabee mill there, accompanied by T, 
J. Bush, district sales manager. Mr, 
Baldwin’s company is the distributor for 
Larabee products in part of Oklah ma. 


The Midland Flour Milling Co., \<an- 
sas City, has appointed W. J. Wil ams 
as its representative in western (hio, 
with headquarters in Springfield. \W. H. 
Sanger also has been added to the les 
force of the company, with headqua ters 
in Dallas, Texas. He will have cl irge 
of group 1, 2, and 3 points in that » ate. 


Harvey J. Owens, vice president }.an- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, who 
has been making a business trip in «ast- 
ern territory since the Pennsylvania ak- 
ers’ convention, will return late this 
week. H. V. Nye, who also atte: ded 
the convention, and later took a <: »rt- 
night’s vacation in New England, has 
already returned. 


A. R. Walter, formerly sales mai ger 
Wilcox Milling Co. Kansas City, has 
taken over that business from J. P M. 
Wilcox, who is leaving to become :en- 
eral sales manager for the Isnert- 
Hincke Milling Co., July 1. The rime 
of the company will be changed to the 
Walter Flour Co. It will be locate:! in 
the same office in the New Eng and 
Building as heretofore. 


The Kansas City Board of Trad, in 
common with other markets in the U nit- 
ed States, will close both July 4 and 5. 
Millers are planning to close their of- 
fices for one day only, but a number of 
plants will close down the night of ./uly 
3 until July 7. They will take advan'age 
of the holiday and the inactivity of ship- 
ping directions to fumigate and othier- 
wise make minor repairs. 


Frank M. Cole, Kansas City man iger 
W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., New Y ork, 
has returned from the East, wher he 
spent about 10 days. Mr. Cole, while 
away, attended the annual convention of 
the National Federated Flour Clubs, 
held in Buffalo, as a delegate from the 
Kansas City Flour and Feed Club. He 
was re-elected vice president of the na- 
tional organization. 


Carl B. Warkentin, president, Herry 
G. Randall, vice president and genvral 
manager, and John W. Cain, sales man- 
ager, Midland Flour Milling Co., Kaisas 
City, spent last week at their branch of- 
fices in Pittsburg and Iola, Kansas, ind 
in visiting several of their country «le- 
vators in southern Kansas, They re- 
ported crop prospects as generally gvod, 
although some sections promised a } \0r 
yield of wheat. 

Theodore F. Ismert, president Ism: rt- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, | nd 
his son, John Ismert, are making an in- 
spection trip through the wheat fic ds 
of Kansas and northwestern Oklaho: a. 
They left early last week, with the = <- 
= of being gone a week or ° 

ays. In letters to the office, they © - 
ported the territory around Pratt a 1 
Kiowa, Kansas, and Enid, Okla, to ¢ 
producing heavy yields of seeming ¥ 
good quality, although some of the ear + 
threshed wheat was somewhat disa - 
pointing in protein. 

Reports from Oklahoma say that ‘ :¢ 
state will have one of the best cot! on 
crops in its history, as well as a wh. at 
yield considerably above the estimates of 
the government and state. A remarka le 
number of wheat fields are said to be 
yielding 30@40 bus per acre. Many m |I- 
ers are placing the 1924 crop at 55,00 ),- 
000 bus, 10,000,000 more than predicied 
by the June crop report of the st:te 
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poard of agriculture. The combination 
of two Ps bumper crops will mean 
prosperity for the Oklahoma farmers, 
and is expected to bring a considerable 
increase in buying. 


ATCHISON 
Heavy bookings were reported by mill- 
ers here early in the week, and several 
substantial lots of both hard and soft 
wheat flour were worked. The average, 
however, was not so heavy as the pre- 
vious week, and would probably run 


around 100 per cent of capacity. Sev- 
eral mills here are in a very enviable 
situation, with their entire output sold 
ahead for 30 days and the new crop 


close at hand. 

‘The increased sales were again re- 
flected by mill operations and a produc- 
tion of 25,380 bbls was close to the high- 
water mark for the year. One mill was 
forced to run Sunday to take care of 
pressing orders. 

Feed was a little weaker, but on a 
lower basis a ready sale was reported, 
with bran around $20@20.50 and shorts 
$25@ 26, Missouri River points. 

Flour prices are much higher, and 
many of the one-car buyers are refusing 
to follow the advance. Hard wheat short 
patent sold for $6.35@6.50 and straight 
grades $6@6.20, basis 98-lb cottons, Mis- 
souri River points. Soft wheat flour 
was held at $6.35@6.75 for short patent 
and *).95@6.15 for straight grades. 


WICHITA 

There has been very little change in 
the general situation for the past three 
weeks. Those who bought last week 
were the ones who had let their stocks 
run down. There has been very little 
inquiry for new wheat flour. One Wichi- 
ta mill reported selling about 60 per 
cent of output last week. There was 
not a great deal of export business. A 
few orders were sent to Porto Rico, Cuba 
and Rotterdam, and there was inquiry 
from Norway. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour 
ranged as follows, basis Kansas City 
rate points, 98-lb cottons: short patent 
$7@7.10 bbl, straight $6.30@6.60, clears 
$5.25 5.60, and low grades around $4. 

Millfeed remained about unchanged, 
with prices, basis Kansas City, June 27: 
bran, $22@23 ton; mill-run, $24@25; 
gray shorts, $26@27. 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
representing a weekly capacity of 64,620 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

ne SBOE esis cenaveseuns 31,969 49 
Peevinws WON .iscciceesce 33,903 61 
SOP O86 ckan dues sida cnses $38,211 59 
Swe YOars GOS. s oebiccksec cs 28,334 44 

NOTES 

David Nelson, representative of the 
Purina Mills, St. Louis, called on 


Wichita trade last week. 

D. S. Jackman, of the Kansas Milling 
Co., is spending a few days on his ranch 
at Medicine Lodge, Kansas. 

C. C. Mathews, auditor for the 
branches of the Red Star Milling Co., 
spent last week in Tulsa, Okla. 

L. H. Powell, president Wichita Ter- 
minal Elevator Co., has returned from 
attending the Rotary convention in 
Montreal and visiting other points. 

W. G. Patten, of the Chickasha (Okla.) 
Milling Co., was in Wichita June 26 on 
his way to attend the annual meeting of 
the Kansas Millers’ Club at Newton. 

F. E. Moore, of Santa Ana, Cal., 
brother of J. H. Moore, president Wichi- 
ta Flour Mills Co., spent a few days in 
Wichita before going on to St. Louis. 

Robert Lowry, son of G. M. Lowry, 
and J. Moore, son of J. H. Moore, of 
the Wichita Flour Mills Co., will attend 
the summer camp of the Culver Military 
Academy. 

W. H. Townsend, West Indies rep- 
resentative of the Wichita Flour Mills 
Co., spent June 25-26 in the Wichita 
office. He left for New York on June 
‘, whence he will sail on July 3 for 
San Juan. 

C. C. Ogren, formerly with the Im- 
perial Flour Corporation, has taken a 
position with the Stevens-Scott Grain 
Co., and C. F. Caudill, of the Stevens- 
Scott Co. is now connected with the 
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Imperial mills. Arthur J. Kelly, son of 
E. M. Kelly, president Imperial com- 
pany, is in the office of that company 
now. 

The following Wichita millers attended 
the annual meeting of the Kansas Mill- 
ers’ Club held in the Arcade Hotel, New- 
ton, on June 26: Andrew Smith and C. 
B. Moore, of the Wichita Flour Mills 
Co., Roger Hurd, A. B. Anderson and 
W. J. Coleman, of the Red Star Mill- 
ing Co., Ward Magill, C. M. Jackman 
and W. F. McCullough, of the Kansas 
Milling Co., and W. A. Appelgate and 
Arthur J. Kelly, of the Imperial Flour 
Mills Corporation. 

The following Wichita millers and 
grain dealers were guests of the Dodge 
City Chamber of Commerce at the prai- 
rie chicken dinner and trip through the 
wheat fields of that part of the country, 
June 27: J. W. Craig, Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation; S. P. Wallingford, 
Wallingford Bros. Grain Co., Roger S. 
Hurd, Red Star Milling Co., C. M. Jack- 
man and W. F. McCullough, Kansas 
Milling Co., L. H. Powell and Ray P. 
Green, Wichita Terminal Elevator Co., 
C. M. Evans, Baker-Evans Grain Co., 
and J. R. Harold, Harold Grain Co. 


OKLAHOMA 

An increase of 40c bbl in the. price 
of flour in this territory during 10 days 
following the middle of June served to 
warn jobbers and wholesalers away from 
market, their opinion being that condi- 
tions will not warrant a continuation of 
new prices. Bookings were at a low 
level. Country merchants shared the 
opinion of larger buyers, and millers say 
that some of these are entirely out of 
flour. 

Very little new wheat has been ground 
in Oklahoma or Texas. A majority of 
mills have made tests of the new grain 
and are enthusiastic in praise of its 
quality. Protein values in some ana- 
lyzed in Oklahoma City ran as high as 
14 per cent. Few bookings have been 
made on new wheat flour by mills. Stocks 
of old wheat have been sufficient in most 
instances for mill requirements during 
the June dull period. 

The scarcity of corn and the high 
prices it commands here caused an ad- 
vance of 25c ewt in the price of corn 
chops in this territory, they being quoted 
at $2.25. Corn meal sold up to 70c for 
25-lb bags. Interior points reported 
corn practically all shipped out, and 
Oklahoma mill supplies came principally 
from terminal markets. 

Soft wheat short patent flour sold at 
about $6.80 bbl, and hard wheat flour of 
the same grade at $6.60. 

* * ” 


The general office of the Kimbell Mill- 
ing Co., Sherman, Texas, is being moved 
to Fort Worth, and is in charge of Kay 
Kimbell, president of the company, 
which has erected a large grain elevator 
at Fort Worth. 


SALINA 

Flour trade picked up considerably 
last week, and shipping directions were 
fair. Very little wheat was moving, due 
to the harvest which was on in full 
swing. Prices remained steady at the 
previous week’s quotations. Flour prices, 
cotton 98’s, basis Kansas City: fancy 
short patent, $6.60@6.90; 95 per cent, 
$6.40@6.60; straight grade, $6.20@6.40. 

Feed demand was reported exception- 
ally brisk, with prices showing little 
change. Quotations, mixed cars, basis 
Kansas City: bran, $1.05@1.10 cwt; mill- 
run, $1.10@1.25; gray shorts, $1.25@1.35. 

Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 40,200 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
SBOE 6's 5.00.0's.0:60060 80 18,230 45 
Previews WOOK 2. cs cccesece 15,300 38 


Grain inspections at the Salina station 
of the state grain inspection department 
last week: wheat, 149 cars; corn, 79; 
oats, 2; barley, 2; seed, 3. 

NOTES 

C. R. Vestal, manager Salina Board of 
Trade, has returned from a vacation trip 
to Pelican Lake, Minn. 


George W..Betterson, employed in the 
H. D. Flour Mills, was married last 


week to Miss Gladys Marie Swanson, of 
this city. 

M. C. Sauer, sales manager for the 
Robinson Milling Co., has returned from 
his vacation spent with relatives at Her- 
ington and Council Grove. 

Fire was discovered last week in the 
Delphos, Kansas, mill, owned and op- 
erated by Mrs. William Hossack, but a 
quick run by the fire department saved 
the mill from serious damage. ~ 

C. S. Chase, sales manager for the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., and J. B. 
Smith, general manager for the Shella- 
barger Mill & Elevator Co., attended the 
district meeting of the Kansas Millers’ 
Club at Newton last week. 

M. L. Gear, of the grain department 
of the Robinson Milling Co., took a 10 
days’ trip through the wheat fields of 
western Kansas and reported wheat, for 
the most part, in fine condition. Many 
fields around Salina are estimated to 
produce 40 bus to the acre. Harvest is 
now on over a large part of central 
Kansas. 

The Robinson Milling Co. recently pur- 
chased the Robertson elevator, Simpson, 
Kansas, from James Robertson, who re- 
tires from the business. During the 22 
years of ownership, Mr. Robertson al- 
ways took pride in paying the highest 
prices the market would allow. During 
the past 12 months, conceded an off year 
in that part of Kansas, the Robertson 
elevator handled 280,000 bus grain. 


COLORADO 

As the present advance in the wheat 
market seemed to have run its course 
for the time being, the flour situation in 
this territory took on an easier tone last 
week, with buyers ordering out their con- 
tracts in fair volume. However, very 
little new business was transacted. Buy- 
ers showed a disposition to await the 
effect on wheat prices of the new crop 
movement, and are generally of the opin- 
ion that new crop flour will be lower 
than present values. The crop of west- 
ern soft white wheat does not move in 
heavy volume until after the middle of 
August, but most Colorado mills have 
ample supplies of old soft wheat to meet 
normal requirements until the new wheat 
is available. 

Flour prices were as follows, f.o.b., 
Ohio River: best patent $6.45@6.55, 
standard patent $5.70@5.80, self-rising 
flour $6.70@6.80, all in 98-lb cottons, 
prompt to 60 days’ shipment. 

The millfeed situation continued to 
improve last week. Buyers have raised 
their ideas on bran values, but they had 
difficulty in supplying their wants, even 
at higher figures, as the supply of mill- 
run was lessened by a falling off in flour 
demand. Some of the mills were com- 
pelled to turn down business, due to the 
fact that they were sold too far ahead. 
Bran sold at $26 ton, f.o.b., Denver, and 
$28, f.o.b., Colorado common points; 
white bran, 15c cwt more. 


NOTES 

It is reported that northeastern New 
Mexico is suffering from lack of mois- 
ture, and that if rain does not come in 
the next 10 days crops in that territory 
will be a total loss. 

Charles Maxwell, manager Lamar 
(Colo.) Flour Mills, recently underwent 
an operation at Rochester, Minn. His 
condition is reported good, and as he 
has passed the critical period following 
the operation, hope is held out for his 
complete recovery. 





SPANISH CEREAL CROPS 
SMALLER THAN LAST YEAR 


Forecasts of 1924 cereal production in 
Spain are considerably below the high 
yields last year except for rye, accord- 
ing to a radiogram to the United States 
Department of Agriculture from the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. 

The wheat crop for 1924 is forecasted 
at 136,318,000 bus, compared with 157,- 
110,000 harvested in 1923. The average 
production during the 10 years 1914-23 
was 138,168,000 Ba and the pre-war 
average 1909-13, 130,446,000. 

The total forecasts of wheat produc- 
tion received to date from six countries 
amount to 1,269,869,000 bus, compared 
with 1,381,652,000 harvested in 1923. 
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This is a decrease of 8.1 per cent from 
last year’s production. In 1923 these six 
countries produced 45.2 per cent of the 
wheat harvested in the northern hemi- 
sphere exclusive of Russia. 

The rye forecast for Spain is about 18 
per cent above last year. The crop this 
year is reported as 33,108,000 bus, com- 
pared with 28,075,000 last year and 27,- 
636,000 the average production during 
1909-13. 

Barley production is forecasted at 
94,339,000 bus, against 111,861,000 last 
year and 74,689,000 the 1909-13 average. 

The forecast of the oats crop for 1924 
is 30,520,000 bus, compared with 40,434,- 
000 in 1923 and 29,110,000 the average 
for 1909-13. 





RULING ON FLOUR SENT 
TO THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Flour manufac- 
tured in a customs bonded manufactur- 
ing warehouse of class six cannot be 
withdrawn duty free for transportation 
to and consumption in the Virgin Islands, 
under a ruling issued by Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Moss. His ruling 
was given the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
in response to a request from it for a 
statement on the question of milling 
wheat in bond and shipping it to the 
Virgin Islands. Mr. Moss’s letter fol- 
lows: 

“Receipt is acknowledged of your let- 
ter of March 24, last, relative to the con- 
sideration by this department of the 
question of milling wheat in bond in the 
United States and shipping the flour to 
the American colonies, such as Porto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands, duty free, 
and in which you state that Henry 
Chalmers, chief of the division of foreign 
tariffs, Department of Commerce, has 
advised you ‘that a decision might be 
expected this week.’ 

“T have to refer you to section IV of 
the act of March 3, 1917, under the pro- 
visions of which flour manufactured in 
the United States from either domestic 
or imported wheat would be entitled to 
entry in the Virgin Islands free of duty 
‘as a manufacture of the United States.’ 

“This provision of section IV of the 
act of March 3, 1917, does not, however, 
apply to other insular possessions of the 
United States. 

“There is quoted below for your in- 
formation the following extract from sec- 
tion 311 of the tariff act of 1922, under 
which customs bonded manufacturing 
warehouses of class six are established 
and operated, as follows: 

“*Articles or materials received into 
such bonded manufacturing warehouse or 
articles manufactured therefrom may be 
withdrawn or removed therefrom for di- 
rect shipment and exportation or for 
transportation and immediate exporta- 
tion in bond to foreign countries or to 
the Philippine Islands under the super- 
vision of the officer duly designated 
therefor by the collector of the port, 
who shall certify to such shipment and 
exportation, or ladening for transporta- 
tion, as the case may be, describing the 
articles by their mark or otherwise, the 
quantity, the date of exportation, and the 
name of the vessel.’ 

“In view of the fact that the shipment 
of flour from the United States to the 
Virgin Islands would not be ‘exporta- 
tion’ thereof to a foreign country within 
the meaning of section 311 of the above 
mentioned tariff act, the department is 
of the opinion that flour manufactured 
in a customs bonded manufacturing ware- 
house of class six could not be with- 
drawn for transportation to and con- 
sumption in the Virgin Islands. 

“The department is of the opinion, 
therefore, that the provisions of section 
IV of the act of March 3, 1917, relative 
to the entry free of duty in the Virgin 
Islands of ‘articles the growth, product, 
or manufacture of the United States 
shall be admitted free of duty’ do not 
apply to articles manufactured in a cus- 
toms bonded manufacturing warehouse 
of class six, and which are required to be 
exported to foreign countries or the 
Philippine Islands.” 

Cuartes C, Hart. 





Italian decrees exempting cereals from 
duty and reducing duties on flour and 
semolina are extended until Dec. 31, 1924. 
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CHICAGO 

Flour sales with a majority of local 
representatives and brokers were very 
light last week. Buyers lacked con- 
Silene: in the market, and would not be- 
come reconciled to present levels. They 
hold the opinion that prices will decline 
when the new crop begins to move, and 
for the present are only taking on imme- 
diate requirements. 

Scattered car lot buying constituted 
the only new business in spring wheat 
flour, but buyers are —— out flour 

ainst old contracts quite freely, and 
dealers feel that by the time new crop 
offerings become general, old orders will 
be well cleaned up. 

Although most reports on hard winter 
wheat flour were that new business was 
confined to car lots only, several ne 
good-sized bookings were consummated. 
One broker is understood to have dis- 
posed of several fair lots to bakers, and 
another is said to have sold a large bak- 
er around 5,000 bbls. Only a few south- 
western mills have quoted new flour in 
this market, and prices as a rule are 
either the same as old or 20@25c bbl 
less, although a price of $5.30 bbl, jute, 
for new 95 per cent patent, July ship- 
ment, was received from an Oklahoma 
mill. As far as can be learned, no or 
little business has been done as yet in 
new crop flour. 

Some business was reported in soft 
winters, but distributors and _ bakers 
were not disposed to follow the advanc- 
ing market. Local mills are said to 
have enjoyed an improved demand late 
in the week from cracker bakers here 
and in the East, but this was all old crop 
flour for 60-day shipment. Stocks in 
the hands of cracker bakers are thought 
to be rather light. 

Clears from the Northwest were in 
light supply and very firm. Most spring 
wheat mills are sold up on clears, but 
offerings from the Southwest have been 
quite free. Demand has been light, and 
sales only in small lots. 

Rye flour was in very quiet request. 
Buyers do not take kindly to the higher 
prices, and are looking for a good break 
to load up. Conditions now are just the 
opposite from last year, when buyers 
about this time bought many months’ re- 
quirements at very attractive prices, and 
they rather expect to be able to repeat 
this year. Mills, however, are not dis- 
posed to make any concessions, and 
neither do they seem inclined to enter 
into any contracts for extended delivery. 
Local rye flour output totaled 2,000 bbls, 
the same as the previous week. White 
was quoted at $4.40@4.50 bbl, medium 
at $4.20@4.40, and dark at $3.30@3.60. 

The best that can be said about semo- 
linas is that shipping instructions are 
coming in at a good rate, but new busi- 
ness is widely scattered and in small lots. 
No, 2 semolina was quoted at 3% @S38%c 
lb, bulk; No. 3 semolina, 34%@3%c; 
fancy durum patent, 34%@35c; durum 
clear, $8@3.50 bbl, bulk. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis 
Chicago: spring top patent $6.85@7.40 
bbl, standard patent $6.50@7.10, first 
clear $5.10@5.70,-seeond clear $3.50@4; 
hard winter short patent $6@6.60, 95 per 
cent patent $5.50@6.10, straight $5.25@ 
5.80, first clear $4.40@4.80; soft winter 
short patent $5.50@5.90, standard pat- 
ent $5.25@5.50, straight $4.90@5.30, first 
clear $4.50@4.90. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market was spotted last 
week, and prices went down one day 
and advanced the next. It was easier 
early in the week when transit offerings 
were much freer and demand slowed up. 
Later, however, a fairly brisk inquir 
from New England territory davehaped, 
and there was fair buying for prompt 


and near-by shipment. There was a 
good clean-up of transit feed, and prices 
at the week end were stronger again. 
From this territory, however, there was 
not much inquiry. Country dealers are 
only taking on supplies when necessary, 
and mixers in the main have covered 
their requirements for the present. Not 
much interest was displayed in feed for 
deferred delivery, and mills in general 
are asking a premium of about $1 ton 
over spot for future shipment. 

Spring bran was quoted at $21.50@ 
22.50 ton, hard winter bran $22@23, soft 
winter bran $22@23, standard middlings 
$24@25, flour middlings $27@29, red dog 
$32@36. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct, 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

June 22-28 ........ 40,000 38,000 95 
Previous week ..... 40,000 38,000 95 
YOO? ABO ccocccccces 40,000 16,500 41 
Two years ago..... 40,000 32,000 80 


CASH WHEAT 


Premiums on cash wheat were strong- 
er last week, and a fairly active demand 
prevailed. Red was more active, and 
local mills were after this variety. Both 
outside and local mills were good buyers 
of hard winters at firmer premiums. A 
sale of No. 1 hard was reported on June 
28 at $1.23, or 9c over July. Spring 
wheat receipts were again light, and the 
few cars arriving were readily disposed 
of at much higher premiums, Sales for 
shipment totaled 256,000 bus, against 
175,000 the previous week. Receipts 
were 225 cars, compared with 227 the 
preceding week, and 93 a year ago. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 2@3c 
over July, No. 2 red 14%@1%c over, No. 
3 red %@lc over; No. 1 hard 2@6c 
over, No. 2 hard 1@5c over, No. 3 hard 
2c under to 2c over; No. 1 dark north- 
ern 20@35c over, No. 2 dark 15@30c 
over, No. 1 northern 10@23c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.16%@ 
1.17% bu, No, 2 red $1.16@1.17%, No. 3 
red $1.154@1.15%; No. 1 hard $1.16% 
@1.20%, No. 2 hard $1.15%@1.19%, No. 
3 hard $1.12% @1.16%; No. 1 dark north- 
ern $1.34%@1.49%, No. 2 dark $1.29% 
@1.44%, No. 1 northern $1.24% @1.37%. 

Daily closing prices of July, Septem- 

ic 


ber and December wheat at Chicago: 

Jul Sept Dec. 
Tame BL .ncccece $1.13 $1.14% $1.17% 
June . 1.15% 1.17% 
June 1.15% 1.18% 
June 1.16% 1.18% 
June 1.17% 1.20 
June 1.16% 1.19 





RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended June 28, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 

--Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbis..... 220 158 130 113 


Wheat, bus.... 396 213 254 247 
Corn, DUS...... 595 992 1,010 468 
Oats, bus...... 672 773 859 965 
Rye, bus....... 102 434 9 2 
Barley, bus.... 64 63 38 34 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 

Prices remained firm, but demand was 
less active, and buyers only took on 
pressing needs. Offerings were light, 
and mills here are still running at great- 
ly reduced capacity. Oil meal was quot- 
ed at $43@44 ton, car lots, f.o.b., Chi- 
cago. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Smaller receipts and active demand re- 
sulted in corn being sharply higher. 
Prices went over the dollar mark again 
last week. Demand was excellent, and 
for five days shipments out of public 
elevators totaled 938,000 bus, most of 
this going to industries. Receipts totaled 
316 cars, against 617 the week before, 


and 605 a year ago. Sales for shipment 
were 852,000 bus. No. 2 yellow was 
quoted at $1@1.01% bu, No. 3 yellow 
98%c@$l, No. 4 yellow 98%@99c; 
No. 2 mixed 96% @98%4c, No. 3 mixed 
97@98e, No. 4 mixed 95@9544c, No. 5 
mixed 95c; No. 1 white 99144c, No. 2 white 
99@99%4c, No. 3 white 98c, No. 4 white 
9644¢. 

Cash rye was also firmer, and demand 
a little more active. Millers were in the 
market and picked up the better grades. 
Receipts totaled 112 cars, compared with 
24 the week previous, and 8 a year ago. 
No. 2 was quoted at 79@80c bu. 


CORN PRODUCTS 

Prices were much stronger, but de- 
mand held up well. Buying, however, 
was for current requirements, as most 
purchasers look for a recession in prices. 
Export business was light, as foreigners 
have not been disposed to follow the ad- 
vancing market. Corn flour was quoted 
at $2.40@2.42 cwt, white and yellow 
granulated corn meal $2.30@2.32, white 
and yellow cream meal $2.30@2.32, pearl 
and granulated hominy $2.35@2.36, 
oatmeal $2.33, jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chi- 
cago; rolled oats, $3@3.03% per 90-lb 
sack, 

NOTES 

The Chicago Board of Trade will be 
closed July 4 and 5. 

W. F. Becker, Cereal By-Products Co., 
Chicago, has returned from a business 
trip to St. Louis. 

C. C. Clarkson, Clarkson Flour Co., 
Chicago, is on a week’s- trip inspecting 
Kansas wheat fields. 

H. R. Strauss, of the Bertley Co., 
millfeed, Chicago, has returned from a 
business trip to Minneapolis. 

Bourke C. Williams, La Fayette (Ind.) 
Milling Co., spent a few days in this 
market last week calling on the trade. 

H. B. Smith, sales manager Chicago 
office Washburn-Crosby Co., is on a 
four weeks’ vacation trip in Wisconsin. 

L. N. Perrin, wheat buyer Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Chicago, has returned from 
a three weeks’ vacation trip in northern 
Michigan. 

W. F. O'Keefe, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, was a recent caller at 
the office of I. B. Johnston, Chicago rep- 
resentative. 

Wade & Gardner’s Chicago office will 
be moved, July 1, to room 629, Conti- 
nental & Commercial Bank Building, 208 
South La Salle Street. 

W. M. Hommerding, B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, has returned from 
Minneapolis, where he went to look after 
wheat supplies for his company. 

Paul F. Fisher, Michigan state agent 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., 
called at this office on June 24. He was 
returning from a trip to the mill. 

Garfield Meyer, treasurer Duluth-Su- 
perior Milling Co., Duluth, Minn., called 
at this office on June 27. He was return- 
ing with his family from a vacation trip. 

This office knows of several openings 
for salesmen in central Illinois and Chi- 
cago. Interested parties should get in 
touch with the Chicago office of The 
Northwestern Miller. 

Ralph Sowden, president New Era 
Milling Co, Arkansas City, Kansas, 
stopped in Chicago on his way back from 
Toronto, where he attended the Interna- 
tional Rotary Congress. 

A membership on the Chicago Board 
of Trade sold at $4,000, net, to the buy- 
er, last week, an advance of $250 from 
the last previous sale, and $500 more 
than the recent low point. 

H. N. Weinstein, Chicago, western 
manager Malt-Diastase Co., who left the 
hospital only a week ago following an 
operation, is in Hunter, N. Y., where he 
will visit with relatives for about a 
month. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, attended the meeting 
of the Southern Illinois Millers’ Associa- 
tion at Belleville last week. He will 
leave on July 2 for New York, and will 
sail July 4 for Europe. 

Frank J. Delaney, Chicago, who has 
operated a grain concern here for many 
years, has added a feed department in 
charge of J. M. Whiteside. Screenin 


corn, salva, and other feed 
products will be handled. 
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John W. Eckhart & Co. was awarded 
the contract to furnish the House of 
Correction, Chicago, with flour required 
during the quarter beginning July 1, 
1924. The price given was $5.20 bbl, 
car lots, and $5.35 in less than car lots. 

C. R. Heaney, manager Christian Mills, 
Minneapolis, was in Chicago last week 
visiting his local representative. He left 
later on a trip to southeastern and east- 
ern markets, and will attend the annual 
convention of macaroni manufacturers 
to be held at Niagara Falls, July 9-10. 

Paul H. Struck, of the St. Anthony 
branch of the Kedney Warehouse (‘o., 
Minneapolis, returned to Minneapolis on 
June 24 after spending several days in 
Chicago. He had been on a two weeks’ 
eastern trip and also had attended the 
national convention of credit men at 
Buffalo. 

George A. Chapman, well known in 
feed circles, is now president of the Riv- 
erdale Products Co., with offices at 208 
South La Salle Street, Chicago. A mod- 
ern plant at Riverdale, Ill, has a daily 
output of 150 tons of meat scraps, di- 
gester tankage, fertilizer materials, min- 
eral feeds, etc. It also deals in dried 
buttermilk, etc. 


The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, held 
the annual picnic for its staff at Dvll- 
wood Park, IIll., near Peoria, June 25. 
It was the most successful one ever siv- 
en, about 400 employees taking prt. 
A special train of five coaches on : 
Chicago & Alton carried the picnick« rs 
to the park. The day was spent i 
sports, games and bascball contests, {or 
which there were appropriate prizes. 





MILWAUKEE 

About the only interesting spot in the 
flour trade situation during the past 
week was a quickening of inquiry f.!- 
lowing a reduction of 20c bbl in prices, 
but when a fresh advance in wheat 
caused a reaction of lic bbl, buyers 
withdrew and their interest lagged to the 
point of stagnation. The major shire 
of the small volume of business booked 
during the week consisted of small lots 
for prompt and near-by shipment. 
Rarely was an order for more than one 
or two cars received. There has been a 
slight improvement in the call for fain- 
ily patent, but bakers patent still is a 
distinct feature. 

Nominal asking prices on June 23: 
fancy city brands of hard spring wheat 
eps $7.15@7.80 bbl, standard patent 

-70@7.40, straight $6.40@7, first clear 
$5@5.50, and second clear $3.75@4.50. in 
98-lb cottons, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Asking prices for Kansas patent «re 
fully 10c bbl below last week’s basis, 
due to the shifting of the market, /ut 
the difference is generally regarded as so 
small that it has not been conducive to 
active trade. Fancy brands were quoted 
on June 28 at $6.55@7.05 bbl, standird 
patent $6.40@6.80, and straight at $6 15 
@6.60, in 98-lb cottons. 

Durum flour did not improve in ce- 
mand, although handlers were told t)iat 
they may | for some business after 
July 1. Prices were steady, and largely 
nominal in the absence of volume trais- 
actions. Fancy semolinas were quoted 
on June 28 at 4c lb, No. 2 semolina 3° .c, 
No. 3 semolina 3%c, and fancy durum 
patent 3%c, in bbls, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

It was difficult to get customers [to 
furnish directions, but a slight improve- 
ment in this respect was noted. Pro- 
duction increased over the previous wee. 
Output of Milwaukee mills, in barre's, 
as reported to The Northwestern Mill«', 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour P 
capacity output ofa 
bbis bbis tivi 
June 22-28 ........ 12,000 4,000 
Previous week ..... 12,000 2,500 
Last year ......... 16,000 6,100 
Two years ago..... 36508 8 3—ss ween . 
Three years ago.... 24,000 6,500 2 
Four years ago..... . | xe 
Five years ago..... 18,000 10,500 


After a brief spell of easy price. 
largely confined to reductions in bra‘ 
values, the millfeed market has a(- 
vanced further. Demand was moderat:- 
ly active, middlings being especial'y 
wanted. At the same time, production 
was but slightly larger. Mills were i'- 
clined to adhere closely to establish: 
prices, as they had no difficulty in dis- 
posing of eve g they made. Brin 
was 50c ton for deferred, while 
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spot was firm and unchanged. Winter 
bran dropped back about 50c, and local- 
ly commanded no more than spring. 
Standard middlings were $1@1.25 higher 
and flour middlings improved 50c@$l. 
Red dog was very firm at an advance 
of $1.50. Rye feed gained 50c, and hom- 
iny feed jumped $8, the sensational ad- 
vance in corn also forcing gluten feed 
$2 higher. Meals were unchanged but 
firm. 

Nominal asking prices on June 28: 
standard bran $23.50@24 ton, winter 
bran $23.50@24, standard fine middlings 
25.25@26, flour middlings $28.50@29.50, 
red dog $34.50@36.50, rye feed $20@21, 
hominy feed $37.25@37.50, reground oat 
feed $10@10.50, old process oil meal 
$43.50@44.50, cottonseed meal $43@A9, 
and gluten feed $36.40, in 100-lb sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Buyers of rye flour appeared to be 
marking time and awaiting the move- 
ment of new crop flour before entering 
the market. Prices were about 10c high- 
er, as the cash rye market advanced 3% 
@4c during the week. Pure white was 
quoted on June 28 at $4.55@4.70 bbl, 
straight at $4.50@4.60, pure dark at $4 
@4.15, and ordinary dark at $3.65@3.75, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

Corn cereals were marked up 15c cwt 
as the result of the return of “dollar 
corn,” and while this did not follow the 
advance in full, it was sufficient to dis- 
courage business. Corn flour was quot- 
ed on June 28 at $2.20@2.30, corn meal 
at $2.15@2.25, and corn grits at $2.20@ 
2.30, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

Wheat closed 1@3c higher. Receipts, 
29 cars; previous week, 14; last year, 19. 
No. | Dakota dark northern closed at 
$1.39@ 1.42, No. 2 $1.36@1.40, No. 3 $1.33 
@1.39; No. 1 hard winter $1.18@1.24, 
No. 2 $1.17@1.23, No. 3 $1.14@1.16; No. 
1 red winter $1.15@1.17, No. 2 $1.14@ 
1.16, No. 3 $1.13@1.14; No. 1 mixed $1.16 
@1.26, No, 2 $1.15@1.25, No. 3 $1.13@ 
1,24. 

Rye closed 34%@4c higher. Receipts, 

16 cars; previous week, 24; last year, 12. 
No. 1 closed at 7944c; No. 2, 7944c; No. 
3, 78(@79c; No. 4, 7444@78%c. 
Corn closed 10@11c higher. Receipts, 
2 cars; previous week, 164; last year, 
141. No. 2 yellow closed at 9914c@§1; 
No. 2 white, 994%4c@$1; No. 2 mixed, 
95@ 9816¢c. 

Oats closed 6@6%4c higher. Receipts, 
63 cars; previous week, 216; last year, 
153. No. 3 white closed at 56% @57c. 

Barley closed unchanged. Receipts, 
63 cars; previous week, 76; last year, 53. 
No. 1 closed at 88@84c; No. 2, 77@82c; 
No. 3, 73@79c; No. 4, 70@%76c. Iowa 
was quoted at 75@83c, as to quality; 
Wisconsin, 76@83c; Minnesota, 75@83c; 
Dakota, 75@8lc; feed and rejected, 70 
@ié6e. 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending June 28, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


Pa 
‘ 


r-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbls... 42,350 38,850 11,910 11,850 
Wheat, bus.. 40,600 26,600 27,950 42,166 
Corn, bus.... 106,650 208,680 120,275 69,700 
Oats, bus.... 138,600 334,400 235,925 282,036 
Barley, bus.. 100,800 85,320 30,780 20,640 
Rye, bus..... 22,640 16,980 6,040 3,020 
Feed, tons... 1,620 640 6,492 8,045 
NOTES 
The Ladish-Stoppenbach Co., grain 


and feed dealer, and operator of an ele- 
vator at Jefferson Junction, with offices 
at 105 Wells Street, Milwaukee, has in- 
creased the capital stock to $250,000. 


: J . E. Danielson, Red Wing, Minn., has 
Joined the staff of the W. M. Bell Co., 
Milwaukee, as representative for eastern 
Minnesota and eastern Iowa, working 
Jointly with John D, Caw, who has head- 
quarters at Chatfield, Minn. 


The Gadow Milling Co., Barton, Wis., 
has been inearpeveted as successor to the 
flour and feed manufacturing business 
founded by W. F. Gadow many years 
ago. There is no change of ownership 
of management. Capital stock is 


_ William O. Goodrich, president Wil- 
liam O. Goodrich Co., operating the Mil- 
Waukee Linseed Oil Works, has gone to 
Europe to meet his son, Hunter, a stu- 
dent at Oxford, and his daughter, Lor- 
raine, who has been touring the Conti- 
nent for six months. They will return 
about Aug. 1. L. E. Mever. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MILLERS LOSE OVER $1,750,000 
OWING TO DECLINE IN MILLFEED 





Vice President and Secretary of the Sparks Milling Co. Analyzes Practice of 
Distant Future Delivery and Makes Startling Estimate of Its 
Cost During First Five Months of This Year 


G. S. Milnor, vice president and sec- 
retary of the Sparks Milling Co., Alton, 
Ill, estimates that the loss to millers of 
this country on millfeed for the first 
five months of 1924 was more than 
$1,750,000. Discussing the problem of 
distant future booking, he says: 

Millers who have made profit and loss 
statements on the first quarter of the 
calendar year, and more particularly 
those who have made statements on the 
results of their run during April and 
May, have in most cases been disap- 
pointed, and frequently somewhat sur- 
prised at the results. 

It is quite true that most mills ac- 
tually lost money during the past two 
months, and one of the most important 
reasons for the loss or the curtailment 
of profits was the terrific decline in 
value of millfeed. 

The decline in millfeed during the five 
months from Jan. 1 to June 1 has av- 
eraged at least $8 per ton. The statistics 
which the Department of Commerce has 
been compiling since July, 1923, show- 
ing wheat ground by mills, are valuable 
for many purposes. ‘These show the 
amount of offal or millfeed produced 
by the millers each month from Jan. 1 to 
May, inclusive, and it follows that, when 
we know the feed production and the 
market decline, it is not particularly 
difficult to figure the millers’ actual loss 
on millfeed during the period. 

For the purpose of this article we 
may assume that, on the average, com- 
mercial millers carry on their books a 
quantity of orders equal to from 45 to 
60 days’ output. For example, the miller 
making 25,000 bbls of flour per month 
usually has from 35,000 to 50,000 bbls 
on the books for his customers for fu- 
ture shipment. 

If we start with Jan. 1 and assume 
that mill A, with a normal monthly out- 
put of 25,000 bbls, has on its books at 
that time orders for 50,000 bbls, in most 
cases in figuring the price when the 
said 50,000 bbls were sold the mill took 
into consideration what it was getting 
for millfeed at the time the said orders 
were booked. In other words, flour car- 
ried over Jan. 1 was sold on a basis of 
November-December millfeed prices. 

During the month of January the mill 
would decrease its old bookings on the 
average 25,000 bbls, and replace same 
with new flour contracts. The 25,000- 
bbl output made during January would 
of course be partially applied in filling 
old contracts carried over Jan. 1 and 
partially applied against January orders 
for quick shipment. The price obtained 
on the millfeed sold during January 
against the January output would in all 
probability give the miller what he had 
anticipated it would give him on the 
flour sales for prompt shipment, but cer- 
tainly gave him a loss against the flour 
he had sold in December, owing to the 
unexpected decline in feed values. 

It is quite true the principal decline 
did not come in January, but the feed 
market began to show some symptoms 
of weakness during that month, and the 
same evolution of flour booking, mill 
production and feed sales applies to 
February and following months as has 
been outlined for January. Take May, 
for example; during the latter part of 
the month it is fair to assume that an 
average price of millfeed, bulk, St. 
Louis basis, was not more than $20 per 
ton. The feed produced by the millers 
during the month of May was sold, in 
nearly all cases, at the average May 
price, which was several dollars per ton 
lower than the mill figured it would be 
when it sold the flour in March or April 
for May shipment. 

It is of course not fair to assume that 
millers lost on feed the entire difference 
between the January and the June mar- 
kets, but it is a certainty that they lost 
month after month on feed sales they 
made against current production, as the 
current production was orders on flour 
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that had, in many cases, been taken 
months before, when higher feed values 
prevailed. 

The writer has averaged this ver 
carefully from month to month and, 
using the government figures as a base,— 
which by the way shows a total feed 
output for four months, January to 
April, inclusive, of 1,392,412 tons,—has 
been able to estimate quite accurately 
what the loss has meant in dollars and 
cents. If the output of May is estimat- 


_ed at somewhere near the April output, 


—and it will probably not be much dif- 
ferent,—the results show the startling 
fact that millers have taken a loss of 
over $1,750,000 on feed decline during 
the five months. 

This loss was practically unavoidable 
because, even though the millers were 
shrewd enough to anticipate in January 
that feed prices would decline, they 
found at that time they were in the un- 
fortunate position of being unable to 
hedge flour sales by selling feed against 
them, for the simple reason that the feed 
buyers would not buy for future deliv- 
ery, and the best the average miller 
could do was to sell his feed output 
from day to day or week to week. ’ 

Now that feed has declined some $8 
per ton, the shrewd feed buyers, par- 
ticularly the jobbers and speculators, are 
beginning to show interest in making 
contracts for long deferred shipment. 
In January they would not buy for 
February-March delivery, nor would 
they buy in March for April-May deliv- 
ery, because they, too, anticipated, in 
fact were sure, that we were facing a 
big decline. Thus the miller was help- 
less to protect himself. Now, however, 
with feed at $19 or less, St. Louis, east- 
ern buyers show considerable interest, 
and on a further decline of $1 or so per 
ton many of them state they would be 
glad to make liberal bookings for July- 
August, or even “season” shipment (July 
to December, inclusive). Some mills, we 
are sorry to say, are falling for the 
proposition made by the feed buyers, 
and after taking a loss for five or six 
months on their millfeed are now per- 
fectly willing to sell their output for 
the future months at present low prices, 
with the result almost sure that they will 
= a similar loss on an advancing mar- 

et. 
What advantage there might be to a 
miller in selling $18 or $19 millfeed for 
long deferred shipment is, in all prob- 
ability, offset many times by the pos- 
sibility he would have of making a profit 
during the summer and fall months by 
selling his feed only as produced, or 
from week to week. Taking an avera 
of several years past, millfeed is nearly 
always worth more money in November 
and December than during July and 
August. In other words, prices have an 
upward trend from July 1 on, and mill- 
ers should endeavor to recoup their re- 
cent losses by declining to sell millfeed, 
even against flour orders booked, until 
the feed is actually out ready for ship- 
ment or, say, make sales one week for 
the prospective output of the following 
week. If this plan were followed, it 
would keep surplus offerings of feed off 
the market, stimulate prices, and the 
miller would have the extreme satisfac- 
tion of finding that when he fills a flour 
order he is getting a little more for the 
feed than he poor: Folie on he would get 
when the flour was sold. 

Unfortunately, some mills are even 
now offering to book feed for long dis- 
tant future delivery at the present low 
prices. The effect of this is to demor- 
alize the feed market and to make it 
practically impossible to recoup, during 
the next few months, the loss that has 
been suffered recently. 

In figuring flour prices, don’t fool 
yourself on millfeed values. For the 
reasons enumerated, you have taken a 
severe amount of punishment recently. 
Why not change your policy and make 
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the profit on feed that you should dur- 
ing the next four or five months, instead 
of. letting the buyer have it? 


USE OF SCREENINGS AS 
STOCK FEED IS URGED 


The wheat screenings wasted in the 
spring wheat states last year could have 
been fed to more than 3,500,000 lambs 
and returned to the farmers by way of 
increased weight of the lambs more 
than $8,500,000, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture declares in urg- 
ing farmers to separate screenings from 
the wheat on the farm and feed it to live 
stock. 

Nearly 12,000,000 bus screenings were 
produced last year by spring wheat 
growers in North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Minnesota and Montana, the de- 
partment says. The cost of threshing 
this dockage was over $675,000, and the 
freight cost of hauling it to market 
was more than $800,000. The growers 
received nothing for the dockage, and 
in fact its presence in the wheat often 
meant lower grain prices. 

Screenings can be cleaned out of wheat 
and rye at the time of threshing or at 
the farm granaries at a cost of 2@Sc bu, 
the department says. Cleaning the grain 
will often raise the grain one or more 
grades, and cleaner seed wheat will re- 
sult in higher yields per acre. Spring 
wheat farmers who cleaned their market 
wheat on the farm last year gained over 
5c bu as a result of cleaning, it is point- 
ed out. 

Screenings may be turned to valuable 
account by feeding them to live stock. 
More live stock will mean better bal- 
anced farming and the conservation of 
soil fertility. 

The following general points in feed- 
ing screenings are emphasized by the 
department: 

Always grind screenings before feed- 
ing, to prevent spread of weed seeds. 

For sheep, feed good wheat screen- 
ings with clover or alfalfa hay, and they 
will be worth as much as good wheat, 

For hogs, two parts of heavy screen- 
ings, ground and mixed with one part 
corn, is an excellent feed. The palatabil- 
ity is increased by cooking, which makes 
grinding unnecessary, as cooking kills 
the weed seeds. 

For cattle, feed a good grade of re- 
cleaned screenings with good quality 
legume hay, or with silage and some 
protein meal. 

For poultry, screenings may be fed in 
the scratch mixture or with the mash. 

Since it is difficult to grind the small, 
hard coated seeds to destroy their ability 
to grow, they should be separated by 
recleaning the screenings over a screen 
with perforations 1/14 of an inch in 
diameter. The recleaned screenings may 
then be ground by an ordinary grinder. 

Dockage and grain cleaning methods, 
together with practices recommended in 
feeding screenings to live stock, have 
been published in a mimeograph pam- 
phlet entitled “Screenings as Feed for 
Live Stock,” copies of which may be ob- 
tained upon request to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 








FLOUR QUALITY REQUIREMENTS 

Right of a buyer to rescind an agree- 
ment to buy flour was upheld by the In- 
diana appellate court in a recent case 
(141 N.E. 533), on the ground that the 
salesman who took the order made an 
excessive guaranty of quality. 

The order called for flour of a cer- 
tain brand manufactured by the seller, 
for shipment on instructions to be given 
by the buyer. Across the face of the 
order was written the words, “Guaran- 
teed to equal any standard baker’s pat- 
ent on the market.” The flour was not 
ordered out within the time fixed in the 
contract formed by the mill’s acceptance 
of the order, and the selling mill claimed 
damages on electing to cancel the agree- 
ment. The buyer established a defense 
that the flour designated by the. brand 
mentioned in the contract was not “equal 
to any standard baker’s patent on the 
market.” It was claimed that this fact 
had been ascertained on receipt of an- 
other shipment of the same brand, bought 
before but shipped after the contract in 
suit was entered into. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 
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ENGLAND 

Lonpon, June 11.—Cables from mills 
continue to advance, but with each ad- 
vance the possibility of forward busi- 
ness seems to recede further into the 
dim future. The import flour trade has 
had its good and bad times, but it would 
be necessary to go back to the crop fail- 
ure of the United States in 1904 to find 
a parallel for the present wide difference 
between prices asked by the mills and 
those obtainable from London buyers; 
furthermore, at that time the milling 
capacity of this country had not reached 
the limits of the present day, and Ameri- 
can and Canadian mills should realize 
that their representatives are handi- 
capped to this greater extent in their 
efforts to deal in imported flour today. 

Mill offers of Canadian export patents 
are 2s 34@2s 6d or more dearer on the 
week, being quoted at 36s 6d@37s 9d 
for July shipment from the seaboard. 
There are resellers who, for near at 
hand parcels, offer 34s, c.i.f., and 36s, ex- 
store, is quite a common price, with few 
buyers at even this figure. Canadian 
top patents are offered at 39s 9d@40s 
6d, with resellers at 2@3s less. 

There have been one or two offers of 
Kansas flours during the past week at 
prices ranging 38s 9d@39s 6d, accord- 
ing to quality, but importers state that, 
judged by the quality of last year, they 
are about 6s too dear. 

Australian flours continue slow, in 
spite of the higher prices asked for flour 
made from all English wheat. No doubt 
the reason for this is the heavy arrivals, 
which have mostly gone into store and 
are being pressed for sale at about 35s, 
ex-store, with resellers of afloat parcels 
willing to accept 33s, c.i.f., and millers 
asking 33s 6d@33s 9d, c.i.f., for ship- 
ment. Plate low grades are offered at 
23s 6d, c.i.f. 

The official price for London milled 
straight run flour has advanced 6d on 
the week to 39s, delivered, which is 
equal to about 35s, c.i.f., but it is under- 
stood the actual selling difference is, 
as usual, about Is 6d@2s less, according 
to quality, which brings the competitive 
c.i.f. price to about 33s 6d. 

It may be interesting to show the 
price alterations during the week on 
the London market of the various com- 
modities dealt with in this report: No. 1 
northern Manitoba, plus Is 9d; Aus- 
tralian, unchanged; Liverpool option, 
July, plus 35¢d; Chicago option, July, 
plus 5%c; Canadian export patents, 
plus 2s 6d; choice white Karachi, plus 
74d; Baruso, 63%-lb, plus 1s 6d; Win- 
nipeg option, July, plus 444c; London 
bran, per ton, lost 5s. 

Arrivals of flour have been heavy dur- 
ing the past week. The quantities, giv- 
en in sacks of 280 lbs, were: from the 
United States, Atlantic 3,925, Pacific 
800; Canada, Atlantic, 15,761; Aus- 
tralia, 13,706; Argentina 3,687; Conti- 
nent, 201. 

With the exception of Australian, all 
descriptions of wheat show an advance 
on the week. No. 1 northern Manitoba 
arrived made 47s 3d, and the same price 
was paid for passage parcel; June-July 
and July-August sold at 47s 14%4d@47s, 
and October-November made 46s. Aus- 
tralian wheat, passage parcels and for 
June shipment, sold at 47s 9d. Choice 
white Karachi sold at 47s 3d, and 47s 
14d shipping or shipped, and red Kar- 
achi sold at 46s 3d, and 46s 414d in the 
same positions. Rosafe, 63%-lb, afloat, 
is offered at 45s 9d, and June-July at 
45s 3d. Baruso, 631%4-lb, sold at 44s 9d 
@44s 44d on passage, while 44s, net, 
was paid for both June and July ship- 
ment. 

London bran is easier at £6 per ton, 
ex-mill, but it is reported that some of 


the large mills at other ports in the 
north of England have done business at 
£5. Middlings are held for £8 5s. 
Plate pollards show a decline on the 
week, June and June-July having been 
sold at £6 5s, but August shipment 
brought only £6 3s 9d. Fancy Plate mid- 
dlings are unchanged at £8 2s 6d. Plate 
bran is easier. 

There were sellers of Calcutta linseed 
cake afloat at £19 15s per ton, and for 
June-July shipment at £19 13s 6d, while 
Plate is offered both on passage and for 
June-July and July-August shipment at 
£18. Cottonseed cake from Bombay is 
nominally £10 2s 6d per ton, May-June 
shipment, and from Egypt £12 15s, June 
shipment. 

Imported oatmeal and rolled oats re- 
main neglected, the prices asked by 
mills being so much out of line that no 
interest is shown in quotations. The lim- 
ited business that is passing is being 
done by London and Scotch millers, the 
former securing the bulk of the trade. 


NOTES 


Mrs. Lilian Orr, who before her mar- 
riage was Miss Barnes, of the New York 
office of The Northwestern Miller, ar- 
rived in London on June 2. She has 
been traveling in Italy, Switzerland and 
France, with three companions. Before 
sailing for home on June 7 they spent 
a short time in Scotland, visiting the 
beauty spots. 

James H. Aldous, of the Sparks Mill- 
ing Co., Alton, Ill., accompanied by his 
wife and their son Joseph and his wife, 
arrived in London last week after an 
extended tour of Italy, Switzerland and 
France. Mr. Aldous, being an English- 
man by birth, has had a number of rela- 
tives to visit during his stay in Eng- 
land. He is at present at Yarmouth, 
and intends spending a short time in 
Scotland before returning home, via 
Liverpool. 

S. Jas, of the firm of Ledeboer & Van 
Walbeek, Rotterdam, spent a few days 
in London recently in order to visit the 
Wembley Exhibition. Mr. Jas said the 
flour trade in Holland was in a very de- 
moralized condition, and great trouble 
was being experienced on account of 
German firms being unable to finance 
their purchases. As a consequence the 
importers had been obliged to dispose 
of the flour by forced sales, very poor 
prices being obtained, and for the time 
being there was a complete stoppage of 
forward buying. 


Liverpool Flour Market Unchanged 


Liverpoor, June 11.—Local milled flour 
is unchanged, although millers acknowl- 
edge that on the present prices of wheat 
they would lose 2s 6d@4s per sack if 
they had to purchase wheat today to cov- 
er flour sales. 

Foreign flour continues stagnant, only 
small retail orders being booked, which 
have to be sold much under mills’ pres- 
ent level of prices in order to compete 
with English flour. Firsthand offers of 
Manitoba export patents are 36s 6d@37s. 
Low grade flours have been inquired for, 
and a few hundred tons of Argentine 
sold at £9, c.i.f., for June loading. Ca- 
nadian second clears are offered at 27s, 
and Minneapolis and second clears at 26s 
3d, without buyers showing any interest. 

The option market is very strong, the 
sensational advance in America and 
Winnipeg having its effect here. The 
unsatisfactory reports from Russia are 
also influencing this market. 

No. 1 northern Manitoba afloat sold 
today at 46s 9d@47s, and July-August 
46s 9d@46s 10%d; No. 2 Manitoba, 
afloat, 45s 6d; No. 3 Manitoba, afloat, 
44s 44%4d@4s 6d; Baril, arrived 44s 3d, 


afloat 44s; Rosafe, June-July, 44s 9d; 
Australian, 47s 6d. 

The weather, although warmer, is not 
satisfactory, owing to the absence of 
sunshine, which is badly wanted. 

Linseed cakes are firmer. All the 
cheap secondhand lots are now absorbed, 
and most crushers in the States seem to 
have withdrawn from the market. Some 
American cake for July sold to London 
at £10 4s, then £10 6s, and now £10 10s 
is asked. Argentine linseed cakes are 
very firmly held, £10 17s 6d being bid 
for 200 tons July, but sellers were asking 
£11 2s 6d. For Bombay expeller lin- 
seed cake, 40 per cent, £10 10s was bid. 
Cottonseed meal is firmly held at £12 
for 50 per cent, June-July, old crop. 


SCOTLAND 


Guiascow, June 10.—The market here 
advanced today on a bullish reading of 
the daily newspaper reports of the win- 
ter wheat crop estimates of the Wash- 
ington Bureau of Statistics. While the 
average condition of the winter wheat 
crop, compared with the same date last 
year, is given as 74, against 76.3, the fact 
that the condition of the spring wheat 
crop is reported as practically as good 
as last year’s would help, one would have 
imagined, to balance things and steady 
the market. But the first impression has 
affected the tone of the market more 
than seems warranted, and it is not 
easy to figure out how prices will rule. 

Home milled flours were quoted today 
at equal to 32s, 34s and 36s per 280 Ibs, 
c.i.f., but it would surprise no one if the 
price were to be advanced Is per sack 
tomorrow. If the miller has to buy 
wheat he will now be obliged to pay a 
rather sharp advance for it, and will 
consequently require higher returns for 
his flour. 

The c.i.f. quotations for imported 
flours are as follows: Manitobas, 36s 6d 
@3i7s per 280 lbs; Australian, about 33s 
6d; American winters, 37@38s; Pacific, 
32s@32s 6d; Canadian winters, 37s. It 
was the fact that a month ago the crop 
prospects were reported upon in a more 
favorable light that apparently created 
a bullish attitude toward the June esti- 
mate. 

CHANGE IN LEITH FIRM 


It is announced that the firm of Wil- 
son & Dunlop, flour and grain importers 
and commission agents, 74 Constitution 
Street, Leith, has been dissolved as of 
May 31 by mutual consent, due to the 
retirement of Thomas Wilson, one of 
the partners. The business will continue 
to be carried on by Andrew Hutchison 
Baxter on his own account and under 
the name of Wilson & Dunlop. 


IRELAND 

Betrast, June 10.—Flour prices have 
been fully maintained this week, and 
there has been a distinct element of 
strength in all the forward positions. 
Under the circumstances, trading is very 
limited as far as new business with the 
mills is concerned, but some sales have 
been made ex-quay and on passage, and 
importers have no reason to complain. 

Home millers have done some business 
in soft flours, but have had to face 
strong competition of English and Cana- 
dian flours, and this, coupled with the 
fall in the price of all offals, has not 
made the position of the home miller a 
very easy one. Home milled soft wheat 
flours are offered on the basis of 36@40s, 
delivered, English milled at 38s, and 
American soft winters at 36@37s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin. 

Canadian short Manitoba patents are 
offered at 38s@38s 9d per 280 Ibs, net, 
c.if., Belfast, and 38s 6d@39s, Dublin, 


for July shipment from mills. Trading 
in export patents has been very limited, 
as the chief demand seems to be for 
better flours. Importers long ago realized 
that the swing of the pendulum was yo- 
ing in favor of high grade flours, «ue 
probably to the fact that bakers snd 
biscuit manufacturers are getting good 
prices for their products and can afford 
to pay for the best flour. Export )at- 
ents are offered at 35s@35s 9d, net, c ‘-f., 
Belfast, and 36s, Dublin, June-July s):ip- 
ment. Importers are offering spot ots 
at 35s 6d, full delivered terms or cx- 
quay, but stocks are not large. Minne- 
apolis flours are relatively good v:ue 
at about 36s, net, c.if., Belfast or Dulb- 
lin, for June-July seaboard shipment 

Oatmeal has been very firm, the 1 i!ls 
asking higher prices, especially for ::.e- 
dium qualities. Importers are quoting 
merchants 37s 9d per 280 Ibs, ¢.i.f., Hel- 
fast, and 38s, Dublin, for ordinary te- 
dium cut, June-July seaboard shipment, 
compared with 35s 6d about 10 days ayo. 

Mill offals are steadier at the lower 
prices quoted for both bran and pollaris. 

he drop in price has brought a ratiier 
better demand, both consumers and m«r- 
chants realizing that bran is compara- 
tively cheap, compared with other fecd- 
ingstuffs. Best white bran can be se- 
cured at £10 per ton, ex-quay, eit)ier 
port, and home milled at £9@£9 10s, «x- 
mill, delivered. Imported red and me- 
dium are £8 per ton. 

Feedingstuffs have been in good (e- 
mand, the biggest consumption being in 
corn products. The flaked variety {or 
cattle feeding is being turned out as 
fast as it can be made, at prices vary- 
ing from £12 5s per ton in the north 
of Ireland, bags included, to £13@¢13 
5s in Dublin and the south. Meal is 
£10 15s in the north and £11 5s in Dub- 
lin and the south, delivered. Linseed 
cakes are in fairly good demand. 

Every one seems to have speculated a 
little, with the result that there are more 
sellers than buyers, especially in the 
north of Ireland, and it is difficult to 
make much of a margin. Importers «re 
quoting to the merchants and dealers 
£10 5s, net, ci... Belfast, for July- 
August shipment, but whether this is 
cake that they have secured themselves 
or direct offers from the exporter it is 
difficult to say, as importers and dealers 
have mostly cake on contract and there 
is nothing doing to test quotations. 

In Dublin, merchants are not so heavi- 
ly bought, and higher prices are obtain- 
able for spot stuff than in Belfast. De- 
corticated cotton cakes are in good «c- 
mand, but local millers are doing tlie 
principal trade, there being very little 
imported on spot. The price ranges + + 
@15 per ton, Belfast and Dublin. 


HOLLAND 

AmstTerpaM, June 10.—The flour ma’- 
ket, affected by the Whitsuntide ho!'- 
days, has not been lively, but, the te: 
dency cannot be called weaker. This 
due mainly to the position of the hom 
mills which, after being able to dispos: 
of their offals at very good prices b) 
reason of the long duration of the winte 
and the small hay crop of last year anc 
underselling American flour, are now 
bound to dispose of their offals at muc! 
lower prices, owing to the falling off in 
demand due to open grazing. Bran i 
offered at 6.25 florins per 220 Ibs, ex-mil’. 
as against 7.25 florins a month ago. 

The home millers, therefore, in orde 
to cover their costs, are obliged to kee 
up the price of their flour, which now 
quoted at 16.25 florins, compared wit) 
15.75 before the recent revision of price 
As the demand for flour, as a consum)- 
tive commodity, slackens during the 
summer months, this makes it difficul: 
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for home millers to keep free from lay- 
ing up stock, so they are working hard 
to dispose of their production. ; 

A few millers.are offering a limited 
quantity of Kansas hard wheat straight 
flour for early shipment at $5.90 per 220 
lbs, c.f. This price, taken at the pres- 
ent rate of exchange, works out at 15.90 
florins per 220 lbs, which leaves an ac- 
ceptable margin to importers or deal- 
ers. It has only been possible, however, 
to dispose of a comparatively small 
quantity, as there are still abundant sup- 
plies of American flour left here unsold. 
Canadian flour is out of line compared 
with home milled prices, and no recent 
sales have been made. 

The weather keeps very favorable for 
the growth of the various crops, warm, 
with occasional rains. 

RETIREMENT OF P. LEDEBOER 

One of the pioneer firms in the flour 
import trade of Holland was the house 
of Ledeboer & Van der Held, of Rotter- 
dam, now known to the milling trade of 
the United States and Canada as Lede- 
boer & Van Walbeek. This firm was 
estallished in 1883 by L. B. Ledeboer 
and W. J. Van der Held. In the year 
1893 Mr. Ledeboer retired from the firm, 
his place being taken by his son, Paulus 
Led oer. 

Mr. Ledeboer, Jr., was born in 1861, 
and et the age of 22 went to Russia for 
a yerr for the purpose of obtaining a 
gool knowledge of the grain trade in 
that country, traveling from one grain 
centcy to another. During the interval 
between his return to Holland and enter- 
ing into partnership with Mr. Van der 
Held he continued to acquire experience 
in the grain and flour trade, and was 
fully equipped to fill his father’s place 
when the time came. 

For 21 years he and Mr. Van der 
Held remained in co-partnership, build- 
ing up and extending their business un- 
til it became one of the most important 
in its line in Rotterdam, having valuable 
connections in the United States and 
Canada as well as throughout Holland, 
handling colonial produce and timber in 
addition to grain and flour. 

In 1914 Mr. Van der Held retired from 
the business, and for five years Mr. Lede- 
boer was the sole owner, but in 1919 he 
admitted S. Jas as his co-partner. A 
year later the firm was reconstituted, it 
being decided to separate the grain and 
flour departments from their other lines. 
I, L. Van Walbeek, of Dordrecht, 
joined the firm, and another house was 
established under the name of Lede- 
boer & Van Walbeek. The old name was 
retained for the colonial produce and 
timber business, while the grain and 
flour department has since been conduct- 
ed under the name of Ledeboer & Van 
Walhbeek. 

Mr. Ledeboer, who for the past four 
years has been general manager of all 
departments, will retire from the firm on 
July 1, next, and the best wishes of all 
his friends, at home and abroad, will 
follow him into his well-earned retire- 
ment. His genial disposition and ready 
courtesy have made him very popular, 
and the whole trade is sorry to lose him 
from its midst. The firm will be con- 
tinued as heretofore under the manage- 
ment of S. Jas, I. L. Van Walbeek and 
M. Wolff. 

SPAIN 

Barcetona, June 5.—The flour market 
is paralyzed, owing to general expecta- 
tion of lower prices, based on crop news. 
Wheat prices are down nominally, and 
considerable concession is made when it 
comes to actual sales. 

Dullness in the flour market is all the 
more marked at present because of the 
character of the trade, which is largely 
in the hands of small dealers. These 
merchants will not buy until they have 
& purchaser in hand. They are all ex- 
pecting lower prices, and probably will 
exert a strong buying influence within 
a few days. 

Prices in coast markets today for 
standard grades are around 58 pesetas 
per 100 kilos, sacked (approximately $7 
per bbl). In interior markets similar 
grades are held at 53 pesetas (approxi- 
mately $6.40 per bbl), and fancy grades 
at 55.50 (approximately $6.70 per bbl). 
Counter offers of 50 pesetas are seldom 
refused. 


The crop is generally good, although 
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it has been considerably reduced by 
drouth. In some districts, notably Ara- 
gon, Navarre and Catalonia, the drouth 
was fatal, and the fields present a la- 
mentable spectacle of dried _ stalks, 
crisped by the sun, rendered useless even 
as fodder. Fortunately, reports from 
the central region, Estremadura and 
Andalusia, indicate good yields, so that 
taken all together, and including the 
large carry-over from the previous year, 
Spain should have a considerable ex- 
portable surplus. 

The Flour Millers’ Association of Bar- 
celona, which has followed with interest 
the proposed export flour bonus move- 
ment, has suggested a modified proposal, 
inspired on the one hand by what it 
supposes to be a favorable disposition on 
the part of the military directorate, and 
on the other by the persistent opposition 
of farmers and interior millers. 

This new plan is designed to meet all 
objections and satisfy every one. Un- 
der it the government would permit ex- 
port of flour and its products from ports 
designated and equipped for that pur- 
pose by the state, and in stated quanti- 
ties per transaction. By a complicated 
process of comparison between Spanish 
and world wheat prices, the former be- 
ing much higher, a differential would be 
promulgated at intervals, and this ap- 
plied to the exported flour as a bonus. 

The bonus would be paid by remission 
of taxes and in credit through the Bank 
of Spain, the necessary funds for this 
purpose to be supplied by additional im- 
port duties on grains other than wheat, 
and in case of necessity by the imposi- 
tion of a small tax on each sack of flour 
sold to domestic consumers, the amount 
to be fixed at not more than 1 peseta per 
sack of 100 kilos to avoid danger of 
raising the price of bread. The amount 
of the bonus could be reduced, it is 
adroitly pointed out, whenever the gov- 
ernment sees fit to permit importation of 
foreign wheat, which would bring down 
the high price of domestic wheat. 

The prohibition of wheat imports now 
in effect was designed to keep the do- 
mestic price up to a point considered 
profitable to the Spanish farmer, Un- 
fortunately, although there is a surplus 
from the 1923 crop, it cannot be export- 
ed either as wheat or as flour, owing to 
its high price; and it is in the hope of 
remedying this situation, and at the 
same time benefiting coast mills which 
are so situated as to be largely depend- 
ent on foreign wheat supplies, that the 
bonus project is proposed. 

Fepertco Montacup CasTELLANo. 


GERMANY 

Hampvrc, June 4.—The present state 
of the Hamburg market is miserable on 
account of the great financial difficulties 
all over the country. Unsold consign- 
ments are depressing values, people be- 
ing unable to hold stocks, owing to their 
need of money, and they are selling at 
almost any price. For instance, second 
clear flour was offered yesterday at 
about $4, with a request that some sort 
of a bid should be made. Had any one 
offered $3.50 he would have secured the 
goods. 

No one has bought any flour for about 
six weeks, and it is more than likely that 
within a fortnight or three weeks the 
market will be short. Already indica- 
tions are being received from inland 
points that there soon will be some buy- 
ing. There is likely to be a good de- 
mand when it once starts, but all de- 
pends on the financial facilities offered. 
There is also the possibility of the gov- 
ernment bringing forward the question 
of a turnover tax on American flour, 
regarding which more is likely to be 
heard later on. 


NORWAY 

CuristTIANnIA, June 6.—Business condi- 
tions in Norwdy during the past few 
months have been rather bad, thanks to 
lockouts and strikes affecting about 60,- 
000 men. When the whole population of 
the country is only about 2,500,000, it 
can be understood what it means for 
60,000 men to be idle for months. 

During the past two months there has 
been no flour business passing, because 
the food commission was well bought 
ahead. It is possible, however, that pur- 
chases may be resumed by the end of 
the present month. 


standing wheat, a model farm, a_vine- 
yard, a fruit farm, pearl diving, a gold 
washing plant and a drove of cattle. 

Near the main entrance to the pavilion 
is a large exhibit of prepared cereals, 
such as rolled oats, wheat flakes, groats, 
etc., and placards announce that Aus- 
tralia cultivates annually about 10,000,- 
000 acres of wheat, and is capable of in- 
creasing her acreage to 240,000,000. 
Fresh and canned dairy produce, meat 
and fruit, dried fruits, bottled fruits, 
wines, wool in abundance, and a great 
wealth of minerals constitute the bulk of 
the exhibits, but timber, fisheries and 
precious stones also are shown in great 
variety, and demonstrate the vast re- 
sources of a land as yet only half ex- 
plored. 

Next door to the wheat field in the 
Australian pavilion is a working model 
of a bakery, where, throughout the day, 
bread and cakes are baked from Aus- 
tralian flour. The plant was erected by 
the English bakery machinery firm of 
Baker-Perkins, Ltd., Peterborough, and 
is under the management of W. E. Wel- 
don, the representative of the Australian 
millers. The products of the bakery are 
most appetizing, and find a ready sale to 
the public, but the bulk of the output is 
used in the Australian camp in the ex- 
hibition grounds. 

There is another working bakery in the 
Palace of Industry, where Canadian flour 
is used in the production of Nevill’s 
bread, the firm of Nevill being one of 
the large London bakery concerns which 
supply machine made bread to dairies 
and grocers in all parts of the city and 
its environs. This plant was also erected 
by Baker-Perkins, Ltd., and the whole 
process of bread making can be seen 
(except the actual baking, which takes 
place in an inclosed oven), from the 
mixing and kneading to the final delivery 
of a paper-inclosed loaf. 

Another excellent demonstration of 
baking is made by the three chief bis- 
cuit baking firms, Peek, Frean & Co., 
Ltd., Huntley & Palmer, Ltd., and W. 
& R. Jacob, Ltd., all of London. Here, 
too, the whole process of baking is 
demonstrated, and many spectators 
watch the art of biscuit making with 
great interest. 

The largest building in the exhibition 
is the Palace of Engineering, which tran- 
scends in size anything else of the kind 
that has ever been erected in Great Brit- 
ain. On all sides the exhibit is described 
as a veritable triumph, as every phase of 
engineering is represented, from the 
giant engine and mammoth ship’s gun to 
the tiniest screw and most delicate test- 
ing instrument. Within this building is 
the enormous power station which sup- 
plies the driving power and light for the 
entire exhibition; here methods of land 
and water transport are fully demon- 
strated, and there are numerous working 
plants and models of fascinating interest 
to the uninitiated as well as the engineer 
and scientist. 

The second largest building is the Pal- 
ace of Industry, where are gathered all 
the industries, other than engineering, 
carried on in Great Britain. There are 
sections for cotton, wool, chemicals, 
building, paper, jewelry, cutlery and sil- 
verware, pottery, glass, furniture, leath- 
er, silk and lace, food and food preserv- 
ing. The exhibits are excellently ar- 
ranged and intensely interesting. The 
process of manufacture is shown in many 
instances, and a visitor can easily spend 
a whole day in this building alone with- 
out feeling in the least bored. 

The entrance to the food section in the 
Palace of Industry is formed by the pa- 
vilion of the great British mill combine 
known as Spillers Milling & Associated 
Industries, Ltd., London. This pavilion 
is most imposing. The facade consists 
of three arches, draped with dark red 
velvet, with handsome banners hanging 
from the top of the structure, while at 
the base of the pillars are grouped large 
sheaves of wheat and other grains. 

The spaciousness and beauty of the 
pavilion are most striking, and the ex- 
hibit within it is most tastefully ar- 
ranged, each associated company display- 
ing its own grades of flour and allied 
products, while loose wheat and loaves 
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of bread made from top grades of the 
associated company’s flour add attrac- 
tiveness to the general appearance. 

Another large British mill combine, 
that of Joseph Rank, Ltd., London and 
Hull, also has an exhibit in one of the 
main corridors of the Palace of Industry. 

Within the area of the exhibition are 
24 pavilions, each presenting in a strik- 
ing manner the atmosphere, color and 
life of the many countries, islands and 
peoples that constitute the British Em- 
pire. The Indian pavilion is magnifi- 
cent. It is built round a sunken court- 
yard, containing a pool and fountain, 
bordered with palms and tropical plants. 
The building consists of a lofty dome 
and numerous minarets, and the beauti- 
ful gateway leads onto a verandah or 
open colonnade, which surrounds the 
courtyard. The pavilion is divided into 
three sections, representing the different 
groups of provinces of India. Each sec- 
tion is entered from the colonnade, and 
contains treasures of every description, 
showing the skill and handicraft of the 
Indian, past and present. 

Here can be seen fine carving in wood 
and ivory, the setting and cutting of 
precious stones, paintings, bronzes, sculp- 
ture, silks and carpets, while India’s 
rapid progress in the world of produc- 
tion and manufacture, rendering her a 
formidable competitor in the markets of 
the world, is vividly set forth. In the 
Indian theatre, adjoining the pavilion, 
performances are given daily by native 
players, while snake charmers and jug- 
glers fascinate and thrill their beholders 
with their tricks. 

The gem of the whole exhibition is the 
Burma pavilion. This pavilion is made 
of teak, magnificently carved by the best 
craftsmen of Mandalay and Rangoon, 
and was brought over to England in sec- 
tions. It represents a temple, and rising 
from the roof are golden spires with 
tinkling bells, while the doorposts shim- 
mer with jewels. The main entrance to 
the pavilion is guarded by a pair of 
monster dragons, and in the adjoining 
garden is a shrine containing an enor- 
mous bejeweled figure of Buddha. On 
entering the pavilion one is transported 
into a typical Burmese village, with the 
daily life in full swing, while in adjoin- 
ing bays and showrooms are all manner 
of beautiful products and goods, the 
lacquer work and the repoussé silver 
work being especially noteworthy. 

Several pavilions are devoted to Af- 
rica, and all are very fine. The walled 
city of West Africa, built of thick, ir- 
regular red or terra-cotta colored “mud,” 
incloses the pavilions of Nigeria, Gold 
Coast and Sierra Leone, also an Afri- 
can village, in which are reproduced the 
exact conditions under which the West 
African people live. 

A street in Hongkong is one of the 
special attractions of the exhibition, for 
it conveys an excellent idea of Chinese 
street life. Native shopkeepers offer 
jade and ivory, silks and embroideries 
for sale, and native craftsmen ply their 
respective trades. 

A fascinating pavilion is known as His 
Majesty’s Government Building, and 
contains a history of the various and 
manifold activities of the mother land 
and her empire. One gallery is devoted 
to the history of the British army from 
the Battle of Hastings in 1066 to the 
World War of 1914-18, while the history 
of the British navy is shown by means of 
models on a great tank of water, 70 feet 
wide. There is also a relief map of the 
world, set in water, with ships sailing 
over the main trade routes, manipulated 
by an automatic device. 

As a diversion for old and young from 
the serious business of gaining knowl- 
edge from the exhibition, an amusement 
park, estimated to have cost £1,000,000 
sterling, provides all manner of thrills 
and excitements. Excellent military dis- 
plays and concerts are also given .in the 
stadium, while military bands play 
throughout the day in various parts of 
the grounds. The military include sol- 
diers from all parts of the empire, many 
of them attired in most picturesque uni- 
forms, which lend an added note of color 
and interest to what can truly be de- 
scribed as a wonderful exhibition. 
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THE POSTAL STRIKE 

Canada has been going through the 
unusual experience of a strike of postal 
employees. This found its most pro- 
nounced expression in Montreal and To- 
ronto, and for almost a week, beginning 
with June 19, no mail at all was deliv- 
ered in either of these cities. By Thurs- 
day, June 26, limited quantities of first 
class mail were being handed to any 
who called at the post office, and the 
situation began to ease. 

The trouble with the postal employees 
is a long standing one. They have a 
union, or unions, that embrace most of 
their numbers, and through these unions 
have been asking for better pay. To a 
large extent public sympathy was with 
them, but when their negotiations with 
the government came to a deadlock and 
a strike was declared all but the erm- 
ployees in Montreal, Toronto and a few 
smaller places remained on their jobs. 
The fact that large numbers of unem- 
ployed were willing to take the vacant 
places made the strike ineffective, and 
the trouble seems likely soon to be over. 

Millers who trade in the cities named 
found this strike decidedly inconvenient, 
and it was one of the causes of a de- 
cided falling off in flour business. 


TORONTO 

In the week ending June 28 the flour 
market was unsettled. Higher prices 
made buyers more cautious than ever. 
Some ordered flour, but not in quantities, 
merely providing for minimum needs. 
As matters stand, mills have filled most 
of their orders on hand and many are 
shut down for cleaning and _ repairs. 
Prices to the domestic trade of eastern 
Canada held firmly at the higher figures 
for spring wheat flour established a fort- 
night ago. Quotations on June 28: top 
patents $7 bbl, jute, seconds $6.50 and 
first clear $6.30, in mixed car lots, de- 
livered, Ontario points, less 10¢ bbl for 
spot cash, 

Export business was almost dead. 
British and European importers were 
unable to pay mill prices. Reports say 
that stocks on hand in_ transatlantic 
countries are sufficient for the moment, 
and that these present values will not be 
paid till necessity forces. Any cable 
bids received were 3@4s too low. Early 
in the week mill quotations declined 6d, 
but this was made up again later and 
the close on June 28 was at same figures 
as were quoted on June 21. Quotations: 
Standard brands of export patent 
springs for shipment to London or Liv- 
erpool, 39s 9d per 280 lbs, in 140-lb jute 
bags, and to Glasgow 40s, c.i.f. terms, 
seven-day drafts, seaboard loading in 
July; continental prices, 5d over this 
basis. 

Ontario soft winters were scarcer and 
dearer than ever. Prices rose about 20c 
bbl during the week, and this drew out 
odd car lots, but quantities offering were 
far from sufficient. Wheat is not to be 
had, and there will be no considerable 
movement till the new crop is harvested. 
Late August should find new wheat 
available for grinding. On June 28 an 
approximate quotation for good quality 
90 per cent patent, in secondhand jute 
bags, was $5.85@6 bbl for car lots, de- 
livered, Toronto or Montreal basis. 
Buyers who wanted bulk lots in their 
own bags were offering $5.70 and 
upwards. Export sales were impossible 
at this high level. A nominal quotation 
would be 36s sack, c.i.f., Glasgow. 





MILLFEED 


Millfeed was in good demand all 
week. Production was light, and the 
market was bare of stocks. Prices ad- 
vanced $1 ton on June 26. No sales were 
made to the United States, as no car 


lots were available. Mills were using 
their output in the domestic mixed car 
trade. On June 28, bran was quoted at 
$25 ton, shorts $27, middlings $33 and 
feed flour $86, in bags, in mixed cars 
with flour, delivered, Ontario points. 
Nominal quotations for shipment to the 
United States: bran $17.50, shorts $17.50, 
in bags, f.o.b., Fort William, July ship- 
ment, Canadian funds. 


WHEAT 


The market for spring wheat was ex- 
cited and bullish. Quotations to On- 
tario mills followed Winnipeg. Not 
many Ontario mills bought, as demand 
for flour is not good. On June 28 prices 
were 2c bu higher than the previous 
week. No. 1 northern was quoted at 
$1.24% bu, track, Bay ports, with other 
grades at Winnipeg spreads. 

Milling grades of Ontario winter 
wheat went up to $1.35 bu or more dur- 
ing the week, for car lots, delivered. 
Farmers’ loads at mill doors sold at 
$1.25@1.30. Supplies were almost nil. 
There was some talk of importing Unit- 
ed States soft winter wheat to meet the 
scarcity here, but, with 12c duty, the 
price was considered too high. 


CEREALS 


The cereal market was quiet. At this 
season cereal mills usually find business 
poor. On June 28 quotations for rolled 
oats were $5.40@5.75 bbl of 180 Ibs, ac- 
cording to quality, in 90-lb jutes; oat- 
meal, in 98’s, 10 per cent over rolled 
oats, mixed cars, delivered, Ontario 
points. Sales for export were limited. 
Mills said their quotations were lower 
than they should be, but even this fact 
did not produce business, as bids were 
much under mill prices. Oatmeal for 
export was quoted at 37s per 280 lbs, in 
140-lb jutes, and rolled oats at 39s 6d 
per 280 lbs, in 112-lb jutes. Reground oat 
hulls, $13 ton Montreal, or $15 Boston 
rate points, duty paid. 


COARSE GRAINS 


A good business was done in coarse 
grains. Quotations, on June 28: No. 3 
Canadian western oats 46%c bu, track, 
Bay ports; No. 2 white Ontario oats 
39@4lc, country points; No. 2 American 
yellow corn $1.08 bu, United States 
funds, delivered, Toronto, an advance of 
8l4c since a week ago; standard screen- 
ings $16 ton, f.o.b., Bay ports. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Ocean freight rates on flour were un- 
changed. From New York to London 
the rate was 19c cwt. From Montreal, 
rates were as follows: to Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, Hamburg, Avonmouth, Bel- 
fast, Dublin and Glasgow 22c cwt; Liv- 
erpool, London and Manchester, 19c; 
Hull, Leith and Newcastle, 23c; Dundee, 
30c; Aberdeen, Sic. 


NOTES 

Oil cake meal last week was quoted at 
$44 ton, f.o.b., mill points in Ontario. 

G. D. Brundrit, manager Toronto Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., Toronto, visited New York 
last week. 

D. A. Campbell, general manager 
Maple Leaf Milling Uo., Ltd., left June 
19 for New York, whence he expected to 
sail for England. 

The ocean freight rate on rolled oats 
is down 10c. Canadian mills got notice 
of this on June 23. The former rate of 
40c cwt has been reduced to 30c. 

R. C. Sowden, president New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, was 
in Toronto recently, attending the inter- 
national meeting of Rotarians. 

James Stewart, president Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., left Toronto June 20 
for his home in Winnipeg. He had been 


east for the annual meeting of his com- 
pany. 

J. E. Macfarlane, late general man- 
ager Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, returned to the city last 
week from a holiday trip to the Pacific 
Coast. 

In April 817,820 sacks flour, mostly 
Canadian, arrived at Hamburg, Ger- 
many. Arrivals in the previous month 
were 738,706 sacks, and in April, 1923, 
317,904. 

J. J. Page, general manager Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
left last week for Winnipeg and the 
West for the purpose of visiting branches 
of the company. 

Shipments of flour from Canada in 
May totaled 1,057,000 bbls, against 890,- 
000 in April. These May shipments rep- 
resented 52 per cent of the total ship- 
ments from North America in that 
month. 


Robert R. Barr, of the Barr Shipping 
Corporation, New York, was in Toronto 
on June 19 and 20, returning from a trip 
into the northwestern states and western 
Canada. From here Mr. Barr went to 
Montreal. 


Theodore Kipp, of Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, was in Toronto last week on 
his way home from England and the 
Continent. The purpose of his trip had 
to do with plans for industrial expansion 
in western Canada that will be of great 
value to the country. 


Rates of freight on grain from Fort 
William to eastern lake terminals are 
low. The shipping trade is dull, and 
many boats are tied up. A contract at 
1%c bu was made last week for a me- 
dium-sized boat, and it is possible that 
some of the larger ones have named even 
lower prices. 





WINNIPEG 


No further change in price was re- 
corded in the western flour market last 
week, with domestic demand exception- 
ally quiet, and sufficient export business 
coming through to keep the prairie mills 
active. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Saskatchewan boundary, top 
patent springs were quoted June 28 at 
$6.80 bbl, jute, seconds at $6.20, and first 
clears at $5.40, Fort William basis, sight 
draft; cotton, 25c over this basis. Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta were 10c under 
Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 10@ 
30c over. Bakers purchasing their re- 
quirements in jute got special prices. 

There was little or no demand for 
bran and shorts in the prairie provinces, 
but they advanced $1 ton over the Fort 
William and Winnipeg basis. At other 
points prices remained unchanged. Sur- 
plus of millfeed from western plants 
continued to be shipped south of the 
border, and no stocks were reported on 
hand. Quotations, June 28: Fort Wil- 
liam and Winnipeg, bran $18.50 ton and 
shorts $20.50, in mixed cars with flour; 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
points, bran and shorts $20; interior 
British Columbia points, $24; Pacific 
Coast points, $25. 

The market for oil cake was quiet, and 
prices remained stationary. Quotations, 
June 28: oil cake, ton lots, in bags, $38, 
and oil meal $40, f.o.b., Winnipeg. 

Millers of oatmeal reported a steady 
export demand. The domestic trade was 
marked by the usual summer dullness, 
and prices were unchanged. Quotations, 
June 28: rolled oats in 80-lb bags $2.30, 
and oatmeal in 98-lb bags $2.90, deliv- 
ered to the trade. 

The higher tendency as regards prices 
was maintained in this market through- 


out the week. The ruling influence was, 
of course, the various crop reports. Vol- 
ume of trading was light, with only 
small quantities of wheat being offered. 
Future delivery wheat attracted very 
little attention. Prices for No. 1 north- 
ern, in store, Fort William: 


Cash July Oct. 
June 23 ........ $1.18% $1.18% $1.12% 
Gee Be ccsweses 1.18% 1.18% 1.12% 
SUD Be siccccecs 1.18% 1.19 1.14% 
SD Te éceeeons 1.20% 1.21% 1.16% 
ee Oe ecnceaes 1.19% 1.19% 1.14% 
Se ee bhecawn on 1.19% 1.19% 1.14% 


Inspection of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending June 26 avera ed 
495 cars, compared with 597 for the 
previous seven days, and 323 for the 
corresponding period in 1923. 

Stocks of coarse grains at the Head of 
the Lakes were reported light, and oily 
car lots were being offered in this m ir- 
ket. Futures registered an advance. in 
sympathy with the strength in wheat. 
Demand was only fair. Quotations, 
June 28: No. 2 Canadian western ots, 
42%c bu; barley, 6944c; rye, 76%c; flax- 
seed, $2.1914. 


CANADIAN FLOUR FOR THE ORIENT 


The fact that a large market for (a- 
nadian flour is gradually opening in the 
Orient lends added interest to the |iis- 
tory of a consignment recently ship)ed 
by the Maple Leaf Milling Co. Lid, 
to Hongkong, China. The flour was 
milled at the company’s 14,000-bb] plant 
at Port Colborne, Ont., and transferred 
by rail to Baltimore, Md., where, on 
Feb, 27, it was loaded into the Norwe- 
gian vessel Valdemar Skogland. ‘he 
cargo consisted of 7,000 tons of a fancy 
clear flour, packed in 280,000 cotton 4°’'s. 

The cargo, which was consigned to 
Dunbar Bros., Hongkong, arrived at 
that port on April 30, a after its two 
months’ trip was found to be in perfect 
condition. This fact is noteworthy, «; a 
considerable portion of the trip had been 
accomplished in an atmosphere of re- 
markable humidity. It is also intervst- 
ing to note that this shipment by the 
Maple Leaf company constituted the 
first full cargo of flour ever moved by 
steamer from the Atlantic Coast to 
China. ; 

NOTES 

Capel Tilt, well-known Winnipeg grain 
man, is taking over the business of the 
James Carruthers Grain Co., this city, 
and will continue same under the name 
of Tilt Grain Co. 

W. J. Rutherford, dean of the Saska- 
toon, Sask., Agricultural College, |s 
been delegated by the royal grain in- 
quiry commission to investigate the grin 
and milling trades of England and Scot- 
land, and particularly those phases °f 
the industry which affect Canadian cv- 
reals. 

James Rank, of the large, private'y 
owned milling concern of Joseph Ran«. 
Ltd., London, Eng., was in Calgar:. 
Alta., last week. Mr. Rank stated th:' 
his firm was considerably interested i: 
the development of western Canad: 
Prairie wheat was, he stated, among th: 
finest his company secures, and the ob 
ject of his visit was to obtain firsthan: 
information on points connected with 
the wheat possibilities of Alberta. 

A recommendation has recently bee! 
made by the agricultural committee © 
the Fag apne that a suitable appro 
priation be made for an expert inquir: 
into the wheat rust problems of Canada 
The prairie provinces every year suffer 
loss amounting to millions of dollars ©: 
account of rust, and any scheme for it: 
prevention is to be welcomed. Splendi: 
work in this regard has been done by in- 
dividuals and the various department: 
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of agriculture, but a country-wide and 
co-operative plan is needed to make the 


work effective. G. Rock. 
MONTREAL 
Firm prices, steady demand in the 


local market, and quiet business for ex- 
port account sums up the situation as 
regards spring wheat flour in Montreal 
for the past week. Prices quoted at the 
close of the week: first patents $7 bbl, 
seconds $6.50, bakers $6.30, jute, ex- 
track. less 10c bbl for cash. 

Winter wheat flour has soared to a 
point where it simply cannot go any 
higher, in the opinion of leading dealers. 
Demand is good, and supplies are very 
limited. At the close of the week it 
was quoted as high as $6.50 bbl for car- 
load lots, in secondhand jute, ex-track, 
and broken lots $6.90, or $7.15 in new 
cottons, ex-store, and purchasers were 
found at these prices. 

Millfeed advanced $1, with strong de- 
mand and comparatively little offering. 
Closing prices: bran, $25.25 ton, shorts 
$27.25, middlings $33.25, with bags, ex- 
track, less 25e for cash. 

Rolled oats met with fair demand at 
$38@3.10 per 90-lb bag, delivered. White 
corn flour is up to $5.80@5.90 bbl, jute, 
delivered, 

NOTES 

Fred C. Cornell, secretary Canadian 
National Millers’ Association, left Mont- 
real on June 26 for a tour of western 
oes, and is expected back about 
July 9. 

The bread and cake bakers of Mont- 
real had their annual picnic at Otterburn 
Park, when the staffs of the leading bak- 
ing organizations spent an enjoyable day 
in open air sports. A. E. Perks. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO 
GREAT DOCKAGE WASTE 


A current bulletin of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation concerns the subject 
of dockage. It states: “Members will 
recall the statement regarding dockage, 
which formed part of the report sub- 
mitted to the annual meeting of the 
Federation by H. C. Garvin, chairman of 
the committee on crop improvement. 
Considered by itself it is a startling 
statement, and it has attracted consider- 
able attention. One of the South Da- 
kota banks is using it in its newspaper 
advertising. Feeling that it should be 
given the widest possible publicity, as 
an argument for better wheat produc- 
tion, we have had it printed on a card, 
of which a copy is inclosed. The space 
at the bottom is left blank to permit of 
a miller or grain elevator operator in- 
serting his own name, either by printing 
or with a rubber stamp. 

“The statement should make the wheat 
farmer stop and think. We hope you 
will co-operate in giving this card wide 
circulation. We will be pleased to send 
you a reasonable number of additional 
Copies upon request; if you desire a 
large number of them we will be glad 
to furnish them at cost. 

_ We are preparing to give this card 
Circulation amon grain elevators 
throughout the country, and the Federa- 
tion committee on crop improvement will 
appreciate your co-operation in this good 
work.” 

The card referred to reads as follows: 

It is estimated that farmers of the 
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Northwest shipped, in the crop year of 
1922, over 7,500,000 bus of dockage, using 
for this purpose about 5,800 cars. In 
addition, weeds are reducing wheat 
yields. The harvesting and threshing of 
weeds with the wheat adds materially to 
the cost of wheat production. Indeed, 
it is estimated that in 1922 farmers in 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Montana paid over $675,000 to 
thresh the dockage. In addition to this 
is the still more important item of loss 
in the freighting of dockage to market— 
an average of 54 bus per car.” 





MOVEMENT OF HARVEST 
HANDS IN WHEAT BELT 


Contrary to the popular impression 
that the army of harvest hands follows 
the wheat harvest from Oklahoma and 
Kansas into Canada, the larger part of 
the work in each state is done by men 
who work in that state alone; and in 
each wheat belt, winter wheat and spring 
wheat, by men working in one belt only. 
This is the conclusion reached by spe- 
cialists of the United States Department 
of Agriculture who have made a study 
of transient harvest hands in the wheat 
belt of the Middle West. 

The farm labor available and the 
wages paid are found to be determined 
largely by the condition of employment 
in city industries. Less than one third 
of the transient harvest hands who make 
the wheat harvest come from other agri- 


r Skogland by the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. 


cultural occupations. Nearly one half 
are city bred. Most of the workers are 
young single men. Four fifths are resi- 
dents of the wheat belt states or of 
states immediately east of them. Two 
thirds of the transients have had pre- 
vious harvest experience. 

Very few harvest hands have their 
fares paid to the wheat fields. Railroads 
have issued no reduced rates for such 
travelers. The majority of harvest 
hands ride the freight trains to the 
wheat fields and from one job to an- 
other, despite the efforts of the police 
and railroad authorities to stop the prac- 
tice. This slow method of travel costs 
the harvest hands considerable lost time 
between jobs, and exposes them to con- 
tact with professional criminals, tramps 
and hoboes. 

Most of the wheat harvest hands de- 
pend on picking up jobs from meeting 
farmers in wheat towns or along the 
railroads. Few patronize employment 
agencies. Many wheat harvest jobs last 
only a few days; then harvest hands 
must usually spend part of their earn- 
ings several days hunting more work; 
they must count upon thus losing nearly 
half their time. 

There is as yet no effective local ma- 
chinery for guiding harvesters from one 
job to another with minimum expense 
and loss of time, although the United 
States Employment Service is perform- 
ing an increasingly important function 
in the distribution of harvest employ- 
ment news bulletins and in guiding thou- 


sands of harvest hands to points where 
their labor is needed. 

Most harvest hands earn enough to 
pay them for going to the harvest, but 
many do not. Hands coming from far- 
ther away than central Ohio cannot 
usually earn enough to pay them for 
making the trip. 

The results of the department’s inves- 
tigation are contained in Department 
Bulletin 1211, entitled “Sources of Supply 
and Conditions of Employment of Har- 
vest Labor in the Wheat Belt,” copies 
of which may be obtained free upon re- 
quest to the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 





SOME LEGAL PHASES OF 
CONTRACTS REVIEWED 


An action for damages for breach of 
a contract to buy oats (Smith Bros. 
Grain Co. vs. Adluh Milling Co. 122 
S.E. 868) gave the South Carolina su- 
preme court occasion for laying down 
some legal principles which apply to 
everyday business in mills. 

Concerning the buyer’s right to reject 
the oats as not coming up to the quality 
required by the contract of sale, the 
court said: 

“The defendant wrote a letter to the 
plaintiffs, making no mention whatever 
of the inspection made prior thereto, and 
reiterating its promise to accept the 
oats and deliver to the bank a check 
in full to cover the price. The evidence 
is conclusive that the defendant has 
waived its right now to object to the 
condition of the oats. . . The buyer 
has, of course, a reasonable time within 
which to inspect the goods; but if he 
knows of the defects, or accepts them 
without inspection after the lapse of a 
reasonable time, he is held to have 
waived all objections to their condition. 
In the present c.se the evidence is con- 
clusive that the defendant not only had 
such reasonable time, but knew of the 
condition, and after its own inspection 
acknowledged its liability; it strongly 
tends also to excite the suspicion that the 
declining market was a potent factor in 
the defendant’s refusal to carry out its 
engagement.” 

The court also made an application of 
the principle known in the law as the 
“novation” of contracts. It was decided 
that where a June contract provided for 
a sale of 6,000 bus oats, f.o.b., Fort 
Worth, Texas, and 1,500 bus were deliv- 
ered, an agreement made in September 
to cancel 1,000 bus of the remaining 
4,500 bus, under which the buyer agreed 
to accept 3,500 bus in storage in Co- 
lumbia, S. C., discharged the original 
agreement and substituted the new one. 
The court said: 

“The legal effect of this transaction, 
the September contract, was a novation 
of the June contract; ‘a mutual agree- 
ment between all parties concerned, for 
the discharge of a valid existing obliga- 
tion by the substitution of a new valid ob- 
ligation on the part of the debtor.’ . . . 
It created a new contractual relation, and 
the rights and obligations of the -parties 
are to be determined by it, the original 
contract having been extinguished by 
the novation. The plaintiffs’ cause of 
action must therefore be referred to the 
September contract, and the defendant’s 
defense to an attack upon that contract.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 
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ST. LOUIS 

Very little new business was booked 
last week, although the market was some- 
what firmer. Fortunately, most millers 
selling in this territory have so far re- 
frained from making new crop quota- 
tions, and hence what buying was done 
was limited to purchasers filling their 
requirements with old wheat flour. 

The strong wheat market during the 
past two weeks has resulted in buyers 
showing little interest in future book- 
ings of new wheat flour, as they evident- 
ly expect a break when the new crop be- 
gins to arrive on the market. Millers re- 
member other years, and are not inclined 
to gamble on a break in the future, with 
the result that they are not quoting new 
flour. 

While old bookings have been fairly 
well cleared up, some flour remains to 
be taken out. Shipping instructions con- 
tinue to come in satisfactorily, particu- 
larly from the South, and mills are an- 
ticipating no trouble in having all of 
their old sales taken out by contract 
time. 

Export trade is quiet. Exporters have 
been waiting for new crop flour rather 
than run the risk of having trouble with 
the product of last year’s grain, which, 
they feel, would not be as apt to arrive 
at point of destination in as good con- 
dition as flour milled from new wheat. 
Some business, however, was done with 
the West Indies and other Latin Ameri- 
can countries, although the volume was 
small, 

Flour quotations, June 28: soft winter 
short patent $5.90@6.35, in 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis; straight $5.25@5.50, first clear 
$4.15@4.45; hard winter short patent $6 
@6.50, straight $5.30@5.60, first clear 
$4.10@4.40; spring first patent $7@7.40, 
standard patent $6.70@7, first clear $5 
@5.40, 

MILLFEED 


The millfeed market has been rather 
irregular of late, with middlings relative- 
ly stronger than bran. Offerings have 
been quite light, and demand has been 
sufficiently strong to absorb them quick- 
ly. Quotations have fluctuated rather 
widely. Soft winter bran was quoted on 
June 28 at $22.50@23 ton, hard winter 
bran $22@23, and gray shorts $26@27. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
SUMO 39-38 2... cccccscccces B4,208 37 
Previous week ............ 23,400 37 
Eee TT rere rey: 30,800 60 
TWO FOOTE OHO ccecccccees 29,500 58 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
MU USED. 0.64% 06.0664 e800% 38,800 45 
Previous week ............ 43,400 50 
WE GD 6506600 6 asareeers 29,500 33 
WO FORTE GRO cc csccecees 40,000 52 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending June 28, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbls... 102,950 84,800 94,010 110,500 
Wheat, bus.. 404,300 439,243 337,340 257,000 
Corn, bus.... 623,000 466,700 352,560 385,120 
Oats, bus.... 526,000 546,000 470,320 429,100 
Rye, bus..... 3,900 3,300 ck Ozer 
Barley, bus.. 12,800 9,600 7,770 1,250 
Bran and mill- 

feed, sacks.. 15,720 ..... 20,260 ..... 
Mixed feed, 

sacks ...... SS rer ere 

WHEAT 


Light shipping demand for selected 
heavy test soft wheat, and a little local 
milling inquiry for sound wheat of the 
cheaper grades. Offerings of hard wheat 
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light, but there was not much demand. 
Receipts, 224 cars, against 234 in the 
previous week. Cash prices: No. 2 red, 
$1.17@1.20; No. 3 red, $1.16@1.17; No. 
4 red, $1.14; No. 3 hard, $1.12. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Corn crop conditions have not im- 
proved materially. Farmers are selling 
but little corn, despite the higher prices. 
Cash oats were scarce and somewhat 
higher. 

Receipts of corn, 356 cars, against 201 
in the previous week. Cash prices: No. 
6 corn, 96@97c; No. 2 yellow $1.01, No. 
3 yellow $1@1.01, No. 4 yellow 99c, No. 
5 yellow 97c, No. 6 yellow 95c; No. 2 
white $1.04, No. 3 white $1.08, No. 4 
white $1, No. 6 white 95c. Oats receipts, 
159 cars, against 137. Cash prices: No. 
2 oats, 59c; No. 3 oats, 58@59c; No. 4 
oats, 57@58e. 

CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 

Corn products were quoted, June 28, 
by St. Louis mills, as follows: standard 
meal $2.25@2.35 cwt, cream meal $2.35 
@2.45. St. Louis quotations on rye prod- 
ucts, the same date, in 98-lb cottons: 
fancy white patent $4.85@4.95, standard 
patent $4.70@4.80, medium $4.50@4.60, 
straight $4.40@4.50, fancy dark $3.60@ 
3.70, low grade dark $3.40@3.50, rye 
meal $3.90@4. 

MILLERS HOLD OUTING 

Members of the St. Louis Millers’ Club 
held an outing, golf tournament and din- 
ner at the St. Clair Country Club, Belle- 
ville, Ill, on June 26. About 20 played 
in the golf tournament, while dinner was 
served in the evening to 50. 

In the golf matches, the low medal 
score was turned in by C. L. Weekes, 
who shot an 89. The second low was 
a tie between John Ballard and E. M. 
Sparks, both having a 95. The high 
medal score was made by J. T. Corbett, 
with L. J. Jones second. These scores 
will not be announced. J. M. Chilton 
won the blind bogey prize, and George 
Powell the second prize for this event. 
The handicap match was won by George 
M. Ravold, with a tie between Ben Ess- 
mueller and Robert Imbs for second 
place, the former winning the prize by 
the toss of a coin. 

Dinner was served at 7 o'clock, and 
was presided over by A. V. Imbs, vice 
president of the club, acting in the ab- 
sence of H. G. Craft, the president. 
Immediately following dinner, prizes 
were awarded to the winners in the golf 
play. The winners were announced by 
Robert Imbs. 

NOTES 

Julius Huegely, secretary and treas- 
urer Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, II. 
recently returned from a brief vacation. 

Joseph Leipman, of the E. C. Dreyer 
Commission Co., St. Louis, will be away 
from his office for the next two weeks 
on a vacation. 

Walker MacMillan, eastern sales man- 
ager George P. Plant Milling Co., St. 
Louis, has returned from a business trip 
in eastern and central states. 

The Traffic Club of St. Louis will hold 
its annual midsummer outing at the 
Kirkwood Country Club on July 22. The 
program will be announced later. 

Frank G. Wellinghoff, who for years 
has been connected with the sales de- 
partment of the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., 
has resigned and, effective July 1, will 
become the representative of the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, in In- 
diana. In addition to Indiana Mr. Wel- 
linghoff will represent the company in 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Word has been received in St. Louis 
that a Missouri Pacific petition for per- 
mission to cut freight rates on grain and 


grain products moving from St. Louis 
and Cairo, Ill., via Memphis, to Missis- 
sippi River points, has been denied by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which held that the petition violated the 
long-and-short haul statute. 


MEMPHIS 

The rapid rise in the wheat market 
and in asked prices for flour helped to 
restrict buying disposition last week, and 
business was very small. So far as can 
be ascertained not a soft winter wheat 
mill has made an offer of new wheat 
flour in this market, and only one hard 
wheat mill, the latter a concern in 
Hutchinson, Kansas. The price named 
for new flour was 25c under current quo- 
tations, with shipment the latter half of 
July. The trade, however, is not inter- 
ested in new flour. It is of the opinion 
that the rise in wheat has been too rapid 
to last, and that reaction is more than 
probable. 

Quotations did not show much change, 
and all of them were more or less nomi- 
nal and for immediate shipment. For 
soft winter wheat patents the range was 
$7.25@8, and standard patents were held 
at about $1 less. Hard winter patents 
were quoted for several days at $6.50@ 
7.05. The baking trade is showing a 
waiting attitude, but during the week 
some business was done for shipment not 
further away than Sept. 1. Orders were 
for small amounts, just sufficient to care 
for current requirements, and those hav- 
ing unfilled contracts were giving ship- 
ping instructions a little more freely. 

Millfeed prices eased slightly, chiefly 
because demand has been slow, and some 
reselling was done. On June 26 some 
were asking $30 for gray shorts, while 
others were quoting them as low as $28. 
Wheat bran has been quoted as high as 
$25.50@26, but one broker named $24@ 
24.50 the middle of the week. Firm 
quotations have been difficult to make, 
and consumers are taking very little. 

Corn meal prices have jumped sharp- 
ly, but some reselling by a few who had 
bought more than they needed tended to 
make quotations slightly irregular. On 
June 26 most mills were asking $5.25 for 
best cream, basis 24’s, with promise of 
higher if corn did not react, but sales 
were made during the week at 50@75c 
bbl less. 


NOTES 


A. G. Webb, of the Jackson Grain 
Co., Tampa, Fla., accompanied by Mrs. 
Webb, stopped here en route north for 
their vacation, and were guests of J. B. 
Edgar, of the Edgar-Morgan Co., feed 
manufacturers. 


The J. S. Denyven & Co. feed and 
produce brokerage business is now owned 
and operated by Frank W. Barr, who 
took charge of it after the death of 
Mr. Denyven some months ago, The 
firm has several millfeed accounts for 
Minnesota mills. 


Windsor Jones, secretary and treas- 
urer Simon Hubig Co., pie bakers, here 
on a visit, said that as soon as the lease 
on its local plant expires it will erect a 
building of its own. The company has 
bakeries in eight southern cities, and 
plans to enter more. 

Gerorce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 

First quotations of the new wheat crop 
were considered high in New Orleans and 
trade territory it supplies. Meanwhile, 
buying continues to be for immediate 
needs only. Trade with Europe con- 
tinues to slump, and while there was a 
slight increase in sales to Latin America 
last week, it was extremely small. The 
combined shipments, as reported by six 
steamship companies serving the tropics, 
are considerably less than what have 
been, in some weeks, the requirements of 
a single West Indies island. 

The movement to Latin America dur- 
ing the week totaled 16,313 bags, com- 
pared with 15,965 the previous week. Six 
of the leading lines serving the tropics 
report the following data in connection 
with the latest flour movement: 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: to Kings- 
ton, 1,155 bags; Cienfuegos, 625. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 2,975; San- 
tiago, 850; Kingston, 350; Limon, 1,750; 
La Guayra, 100; Santa Marta, 100; 
Colon, 1,750; Panama, 585; Tumaco, 125; 
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Belize, 462; Guatemala City, 467; Puerto 
Barrios, 180; Tela, 700; Truxillo, 30. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 1,000; La Ceiba, 50. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Bluefields, 575; 
Puerto Cortez, 184; Vera Cruz, 500. 

New Orleans & South America Steain- 
ship Co. (Aluminum Line): Maracailo, 
100; Paramaribo, 300. 

Munson Line: Havana, 275. 

S. P. Fears, chief grain inspector and 
weighmaster for the New Orleans Board 
of Trade, reports having inspected 213, 
000 bus wheat for outward shipment thus 
far this month. His office gave the cle- 
vator stocks as follows: wheat, 169,000 
bus; corn, 180,000; oats, 11,000; rye, 25,- 
000; rice, 2,000. 


Mills’ prices to dealers, June 26, bisis 
98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., New Orleans: 
cw Winter 

Spring Hard hoft 

Short patent ...... $7.90 $6.40 $7 80 
96 per cent ....... 7.40 6.05 20 
100 per cent ...... 7.10 5.85 6.40 
GS. evicssvoodcess eoce 5.65 0 
First clear ....... eves 4.90 20 


Second clear ...... tees 4.15 20 
Semolina, 4%c Ib, 
Mills quoted wheat bran, sacked, at 

$1.25 cwt. Feedingstuffs, mill quoia- 

tions: corn, No. 2 $1.19, No. 3 $1.18; oxts, 

No. 2 white 68c, No. 3 67c; hay, alfa! 1a, 

No. 1 $29 ton, No. 2 $26.50; timothy, 

No. 1 $28, No. 2 $26. 

Rice future prices were lower, but ‘he 
changes were not considered importia:t. 
Buyers are said to be unwilling to }).i) 
present prices, although dealers predict 
there will be larger movements soon t 
present prices or even at some advanc:s. 
The Board of Trade reported a few sais 
of fancy blue rose at 64%c lb. June aid 
July are considered light months in rive. 


Clean, 

Receipts— Rough, sacks poc!. ts 

Season to June 26...... 661,698 778,93 

Same period, 1923 ..... 1,152,113 1,836, ‘78 
Sales— 

Season to June 26...... 50,421 456,050 

Same period, 1923...... 178,843 718,754 

NOTES 


T. D. Case, of the Betta Feed («.,, 
Jackson, Miss., was a recent visitor in 
New Orleans. 

J. S. Waterman, Sr., is making a trip 
through southern Louisiana with Georye 
Demarest, the firm’s salesman in that 
territory. 

The Simon Hubig Co., bakers of Honcy 
Fruit pies, observed its fifty-eighth «an- 
niversary last week. This company, 
which has specialized in pies for more 
than half a century, has one of the best- 
equipped shops in the South. 


The Standard Fruit & Steamship (o. 
has purchased an additional vessel for 
the trade between New Orleans and Hon- 
duras. It is named the Atlantida, and 
has accommodation for 68 passengers. 
A sister ship is expected to arrive here 
in July. 

R. A. Suivan. 


FEDERATION’S WARNING 
AGAINST FORWARD SALES 


Concerning forward sales, the Millers’ 
National Federation issues the following 
warning to members: “For years this 
practice has been one of the greatest 
abuses in the industry. Perhaps it ‘s 
not as general this year as formerly. 
millers being conservative as a result of 
anticipated action by Congress to ai 
vance wheat prices. But think of 
calmly; is it not the height of folly t 
offer flour to be made from wheat th« 
has not yet been harvested? It is true | 
has been a trade practice for years, bu 
can it be defended as a sound commer 
cial proposition? Who can tell wha! 
premiums will be? A number of thing 
may happen to the crop before harvest: 
the world situation may change material 
ly before harvest; good pasture and the 
prices of other feedingstuffs may have 
an influence on feed prices, in addition 
to the factors referred to above. 

“To sum it up: Keep in mind probable 
reduced percentage of operation and 
base your conversion cost accordingly; 
stay on the safe side of feed prices; in- 
sist on a profit on every barrel of flour 
you sell, and confine sales to 60 days. 
Don’t believe all you hear about your 
competitor; call him up or wire him for 
the facts. Millers have in their own 
hands the remedy for many of the evils 
in the industry.” 
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DO CONVENTIONS PAY? 

The question is frequently asked by 
those who are requested to attend a con- 
vention, “What can I get out of it; does 
it poy?” And in answer to the question 
it may be said “Yes, it does pay,” but 
usu/ly mostly in an indirect manner by 
the personal contact one gets through 
meeiing with others in the same line 
of |usiness and whose business prob- 
lems are frequently identical. This con- 
tact ‘requently furnishes not only a new 
slant on a perplexing situation, but quite 
often a light to show the way out of 
the (urkness of trade difficulties. 

Ny and then a direct monetary re- 
tur. results from this contact, as illus- 
trat\:! by the recent convention of the 
Nati-nal Federated Flour Clubs held at 
Bufi jo, when in the course of discus- 
sion -f the question of taxation paid by 
brok. "s there was eminent authority cit- 
ed « to the illegality of such taxation 
and ‘airly good proof that by proper 
app! ation a refund of taxes so paid 
could be secured. 

W! «t this amounts to may be illustrat- 
ed |}, the fact that one New York bro- 
ker 0) checking up after his return dis- 
coverd that he had paid out in the last 
five ears $500 on this tax, and assum- 
ing |\at there are many others who paid 
a like amount, and that, based upon 
fairly authoritative statements, this may 
be reclaimed, it would seem, as it di- 
rectly resulted from discussions of 
trade matters at a convention, that con- 
ventions do pay. 

Though in this case, like many others, 
they pay the stay-at-homes equally as 
well as those who attend, the stay-at- 
homes miss the good to be had from 
contact with their fellow-men, which not 
infrequently is more to be desired than 
a direct dollar and cent gain. 


NEW YORK 

The flour market last week showed 
prices still high, following wheat, and 
buyers unwilling to purchase for any- 
thing except their immediate needs. 
Trade generally in the metropolitan dis- 
trict was quiet, although some sales of 
spring patents of standard quality at 
fair prices were reported. A _ better 
business was done by those firms which 
handle flour outside this territory, for 
July, August and September shipment, 
but in New York City the larger bakers 
seem uninterested, their requirements 
for the present being taken care of 
by purchases made a week or s0 ago. 

Stocks on spot are very light and, 
technically at least, the buyer is not in 
the independent position he was a few 
months ago. Therefore, if a stable mar- 
ket develops, a nice volume of business 
should result, but buyers are adamant in 
their determination to buy only for their 
present requirements. The fact that 
they are able to get prompt shipment 
from the mills, and have the flour a 
couple of weeks from time of placing the 
order, also strengthens them in this type 
of buying. 

The rumored prices on flour filled a 
very wide range, but boiling down the 
‘I-| eard’s” and the “my-mill-wants,” a 
fair quotation on spring standard pat- 
ents was $6.75@7.30. Kansas straights 
extended over a wider range, $5.90@6.50 
being quoted. There were few quota- 
tions on new crop flour, many mills re- 
fusing to make offers. Such prices as 
were given were just about in line with 
the old. In semolina a moderate busi- 
ness was reported, though prices were 
Still high, 44%;,@4%\c. 

In the export market there was little 
activity, as foreign buyers are showing 
small interest in American flour. 

Quotations: spring fancy patents $7.50 
@8, standard patents $6.85@7.30, first 
clears $5.50@6; hard winter short pat- 


ents $6.65@7.25, straights $5.90@6.60, 
clears $5.25@5.85; soft winter straights, 
$5.20@5.60; rye, $4.70@5.50,—all in jute. 
Receipts, 196,563 bbls; exports, 45,860. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market was up and down, 
with sentiment among traders greatl 
divided. Toward the close of the wee 
there was active general buying, with 
values up and establishing new high rec- 
ords. Foreign markets were firmer, and 
there was considerable interest shown in 
the outlook of the Canadian crop. Early 
in the week a report on this caused a 
decided rise in prices. Quotations: No. 
2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.35%; No. 1 
dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.54%; No. 
2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.32%; 
No. 1 northern Manitoba (in bond), 
f.o.b., export, $1.334%4; No. 2 mixed 
durum, f.o.b., export, $1.264%4. Receipts, 
966,000 bus; exports, 416,590, 


COARSE GRAINS 


Developments in the corn market were 
startling, with prices advancing sensa- 
tionally, creating new high records for 
the season, apparently based largely on 
reports of poorer crop. Quotations: No. 
2 yellow, $1.17%; No. 2 mixed, $1.16%; 
No. 2 white, $1.18%. Receipts, 317,500 
bus; exports, 831. 

Oats were very strong, following the 
rise in corn. “Sales early in the week 
were few, but toward the close there was 
general commission house buying, and 
covering by July shorts. Quotations: 
No. 2 white, 63c; No. 3 white, 62c. Re- 
ceipts, 240,000 bus; exports, 234,325. 


LOW RATES BRING NO BUSINESS 


When the North Atlantic Conference 
opened up the rate situation and made 
what seemed substantial reductions in 
flour rates, it was felt that this action 
would surely increase the tonnage of ex- 
port flour. This would probably have 
worked out as expected had it not been 
for the very rapid and substantial rise 
in wheat prices at about the same time. 

The reduction of approximately 2c 
ewt in freight rates, or about 4c bbl, 
was offset by an increase of about 10c 
bu in wheat prices, or approximately 50c 
bbl in flour prices, and as European buy- 
ers refused to follow the market, the 
results were far from what were ex- 
pected. 


EXCHANGE WELCOMES VISITORS Z 


The Produce Exchange has written to 
the chairmen of the New York enter- 
tainment committees of each of the 
states, inviting all delegates to visit the 
floor whenever they desire, and offering 
them every courtesy and facility to 
study the mechanism of trading. 

One official is quoted as saying: “While 
we are not as tall as the Cotton Ex- 
change Building, we are of huge and 
compelling girth in comparison with it. 
In fact we have an auditorium which 
would be large enough to house the na- 
tional convention, with lodging space 
overhead ample to accommodate all the 
delegates and the staff required to keep 
the convention going. Here we are, 
built on a ground plan designed for at 
least two conventions, and our doors are 
wide open to the Democratic convention 
delegates as long as it lasts, and to such 
of them as may linger afterward to drop 
in.” 

NOTES 

A conference was held here on June 
25 by New York state millers, to discuss 
freight rates. 

Henry Knighton, manager of the Bos- 
ton office, visited the New York office 
of Samuel Knighton & Son last week. 

Flour on spot at. the close of last 
week amounted to 878 cars, compared 
with 1,060 the previous week, and 1,150 
a year ago. 


Frank M. Cole, Kansas City manager 
for W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., who 
had been in New York several days, 
left for home on June 26. 


C. A. Herbert, of the Wall-Rogalsky 
Milling Co., McPherson, Kansas, with 
Mrs. Herbert and their son, are making 
a six weeks’ tour through the East by 
automobile. 

Norton, Lilly & Co. announce that, be- 
ginning September or October, the Isth- 
mian Line will make Charleston, S. C., a 
port of call for its Far Eastern service, 
with monthly sailings contemplated. 

Robert Barr, of the Barr Shipping 
Corporation, returned to New York on 
June 26 after a trip as far west as 
Minneapolis, returning through Winni- 
peg, Toronto and Montreal, and being 
gone about four weeks. 

Samuel Knighton & Son have engaged 
a new salesman, H. E. Lynne, of Beth- 
lehem, to cover the state of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Lynne has been in the flour busi- 
ness for over 20 years, and has a broad 
acquaintance in the trade. 

James J. McGowan, formerly connect- 
ed with the New York office of the 
Royal Mail Steamship Co., and who re- 
cently went to Seattle to take over the 
office of that company there, returned 
to New York last week to take his fam- 
ily west. 

W. T. Harding, flour broker here for 
many years, and Miss Elvira A. Anelli, 
who is also well known in the trade, were 
married on June 30 in Brooklyn. Fol- 
lowing a small reception at the Hotel 
Bossert, the couple left for a_ three 
weeks’ trip—destination unannounced, 


William S. Weiss, vice president and 
manager La Grange Mills, Red Wing, 
Minn., was in New York last week as a 
delegate to the Democratic convention. 
Between attending sessions and rooting 
for Al, he visited the office of L. A. 
Viviano, who handles the mill account 
in this market. 

The account of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co. for this market, including all 
its units, is now in the hands of Ray 
Kilthau. Mr. Kilthau came here several 
years ago from Boston, and has been 
very successful, so the mill accounts of 
this company will be assured continued 
capable representation in the metropoli- 
tan district. 

Among the millers who braved the 
convention crowds and were in New 
York last week were A. M. Conners, 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., S. P. 
Kramer, president Topeka (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., Robert I. Cohen, presi- 
dent American Maid Flour Mills, Hous- 
ton, Texas, G. D. Brundrit, of Toronto, 
and Clarence M. Hardenbergh, manager 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour, generally speaking, was strong 
and more salable last week, though the 
bulk of the business seems to have been 
done on the soft spots and at conces- 
sions, with most buyers at the close still 
waiting to see what effect the new crop 
movement is going to have on values. 

Old hard and soft winters were the 
favorites in the local trading, though 
some good export sales of new near-by 
soft winter straights were also made for 
July-August shipment at prices within 
the range of quotations. Springs, on 
the other hand, being scarce and high, 
were practically out of the running. 
While the range of cash wheat in the 
Southwest was something fierce on the 
eve of a new crop, and due possibly to 
northwestern buying, the extreme fig- 
ures on June 27 exceeding even those 
for spring, yet a few mills in that terri- 
tory appeared to be willing to sell flour 
nearer the inside than the outside range 
for cash wheat, and these evidently did 
the business, and did it on the quiet. Re- 
sellers were also in evidence, one at least 
being credited with having offered new 
hard winters for July-August shipment 
at 25c bbl under mill limits for old, with- 
out accomplishing a thing. 

Nominal closing prices, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in 
wood, 10@l5c less in jute, or 15@25c 
less in bulk: spring first patent $7.25@ 
7.50, standard patent $6.75@7; hard win- 
ter short patent $6.65@6.90, straight 
$6.15@6.40; soft winter short patent 
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$5.50@5.75, straight (near-by) $4.75@5; 
rye flour, white $4.75@5, dark $4.25@ 
4.50. City mills’ jobbing prices: spring 
patent, $8.30; winter patent, $6.95; win- 
ter straight, $6.45. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
22,649 bbls, 8,604 of which were des- 
tined for export. The week’s exports 
were 6,181 bbls. 

City mills ran moderately and report- 
ed trade as only fair, domestic and ex- 
port. They advanced their spring wheat 
flour 20c bbl and feed $1 ton; otherwise, 
their quotations were unchanged. 

Millfeed was steady as to brans but 
$1 ton higher on heavy stock, with trad- 
ing showing improvement. Car lot quo- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $29; soft winter bran, $30@31; 
standard middlings, $30; flour middlings, 
$32@33; red dog, $39@41; city mills’ 
middlings, $29. 

Cash wheat in the local market was 
irregular and inactive, closing 14@3%c 
higher than a week ago or unchanged 
from top on No, 2 red winter and 24%4c 
down from top on No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky. The latter closed on June 28 
at 2%c under No. 2 red winter, as 
against even the previous week and no 
market last year. Closing prices: spot 
No. 2 red winter, $1.19%; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.17%4; range of south- 
ern for week, $1.15@1.20. 

Of the 80,004 bus wheat received here 
last week, all was Canadian and all went 
to export elevators. Exports were 40,- 
940 bus, all of which were Canadian. 
Stocks were 215,648 bus, 82,474 domestic 
and 133,174 Canadian. 

There have been no receipts of new 
southern wheat here this season, which 
is unusually late for the grain to be 
coming to market. 

Closing prices for corn: domestic No. 
2 yellow, track, $1.10; No. 2, spot, 96c; 
No. 3, spot, 93c, Receipts, 15,751 bus; 
stock, 143,992. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 2, 1923, to June 28, 1924, 337,173 
bus; year ago, 368,910. Range of prices 
last week, 85% @96c; last year, 864@ 
93 %c. 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 64@65c; No. 3 white, domestic, 
63@64c. Receipts, 12,698 bus; stock, 
84,208. 

Closing price for rye: No. 2, spot, 
86%4c, or 444c higher for the week. ‘Re- 
ceipts, 1,175 bus; exports, 42,857; stock, 
135,919. 

NOTES 


Exports from here last week included 
33,233 bus barley. 


George A. Hax, of G. A. Hax & Ca., 
feed, grain and hay, is a patient at a 
local hospital for observation and a 
complete rest. 


Robert C. Kolb, proprietor of Kolb’s 
bakery, this city, will build a two-story 
office building and one-story garage, to 
cost approximately $25,000. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in 
Baltimore export elevators: Canadian 
wheat, $1.40 bu; domestic wheat, $1.30; 
corn, $1.10; rye, 95c; barley, 95c; oats, 
65c. 

The Consolidated Navigation Co., op- 
erating Shipping Board steamers out of 
this port, will establish a fast freight 
service to Irish ports the middle of 
July. 

Milton A. Smeak, chief flour inspector 
for the. Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce, has returned from a five weeks’ 
vacation which he spent visiting his son 
at Greenville, N. C., and motoring to 
various points of interest in the South, 
accompanied by his daughter. 

First new southern wheat of the sea- 
son is expected here next week, and as 
a strange coincidence No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, which has been selling even with 
No. 2 red winter for some time, closed 
the week at 2%c discount, though it was 
claimed this difference was due more to 
a demand for No. 2 red winter than any 
pressure on No, 2 red winter, garlicky, 
which is the government’s unwarranted 
synonym for southern grain. 

The following Maryland millers were 
on ’change here last week, all watching 
the Chicago wheat market very intently: 
Clarence M. Stickell and J. C. Fulde, 
of D. A. Stickell & Sons, Hagerstown; 
Ernest J. Sponseller, of Englar & Spon- 
seller, Westminster; H. A. Kline, presi- 
dent Farmers’ Milling & Grain Co., 
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Mount Airy; A. R. Selby, of the Liberty 
Milling Co., Germantown; S. P. F. Kline, 
of Kline Bros., Benevola; H. C. Belt and 
A. G. Tracey, of the Malko Milling & 
Lighting Co., Hampstead; A. A. Rouda- 
bush, president Shenandoah (Va.) Mill- 
ing Co. 

The new grain elevator and pier de- 
velopment of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road at Locust Point, this city, replacing 
on a much grander scale the property 
burned two years ago, will be ready for 
business on Aug. 1. The new plant will 
cost considerably more than was origi- 
nally intended, or approximately $10,- 
000,000. The initial capacity of the ele- 
vator, including the workhouse, is 3,800,- 
000 bus, with provision made to increase 
this as occasion requires to 9,800,000. 
Thomas H. Seal, an employee of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad for over 50 
years, is superintendent of the new 
granary. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





BOSTON 


The advancing flour market last week 
had little effect upon local buyers, so 
far as any increase in business was con- 
cerned. Buyers, not only in Boston, but 
in all New England, all through the 
recent advance have maintained a con- 
servative attitude toward the market. 
About every one here seems to be of the 
opinion that the upward turn of prices 
has been purely speculative and consid- 
erably overdone. Consequently, demand 
for flour during the past week or 10 
days showed no rush for either near-by 
or future delivery. 

Shipping directions on flour purchased 
before the recent advance continue good, 
and mill agents report that this is about 
all the business done the past week. 

Flour prices, per 196 lbs, in sacks, at 
the close of the week, were as follows: 
spring patents, special short $8.35@8.50, 
standard patents $7@8.35, first clear 
$5.75@6.25; hard winter patents, $6.95@ 
7.60; soft winter patents $6.85@7.50, 
straight $5.75@6.35, clear $5.25@5.75. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending June 28, 1924, with 
comparisons: 


7—-Receipts— 7——Stocks— 


1924 1923 1924 1923 
Pioyr, bbis.... 32,375 18,376 coe.  seocs 
Wheat, bus... 1,000 247,100 121,308 241,625 
Comm, BO8...+. 1,175 8,625 ..... 15,259 
Oats, bus..... 30,100 28,225 81,548 27,634 
REVO, BWBecres seers 26,000 21,374 27,274 
Millfeed, tons.. 40 SO vccce 8 8 cvvce 
Corn meal, bbls en a er ee re 


A better demand for wheat feeds was 
reported last week, despite the fact that 
prices were held considerably higher. No 
Pacific Coast bran offering. Some Cana- 
dian bran and middlings offering at 
about 25c ton less than the domestic 
product, but demand was slow. Other 
feeds firmly held at some advance in 
prices, with fairly good demand. Quo- 
tations: spring bran, prompt shipment, 
lake-and-rail, $29.50@30; winter bran, 
$29.50@29.75 for hard and $30.50@30.75 
for soft; middlings, $29.25@29.75 for 
standard and $34.50@35 for flour; red 
dog, $40.50; gluten feed, July shipment, 
$43.55; gluten meal, July shipment, 
$53.80; hominy feed, $40.50; stock feed, 
$40; oat hulls, reground, $15; cottonseed 
meal, $44.50@54.50; linseed meal, $46@ 
47,—all in 100’s. 

A much better demand was reported 
for corn meal, even at the sharp ad- 
vance caused by higher coarse grain mar- 
kets. Granulated yellow was quoted at 
$2.75, bolted yellow $2.70, and feeding 
meal and cracked corn $2.25, all in 
100’s. A sharp advance was also noted 
in oatmeal. Rolled was quoted at $3.50, 
with cut and ground at $3.85, in 90-lb 
sacks. Rye flour was quoted lower, choice 
white patent ranging at $5@5.25 bbl, 
with straight at $4.65@4.90. 


. NOTES 


The trade room of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce will adjourn over July 
4 and 5. 

H. R. Allen, president Allen & Wheel- 
er Co., millers, Troy, Ohio, was a recent 
visitor in Boston. 

The Lombard Feed Co., Inc., has been 
formed at Boston for the sale of mill- 
feed, etc., with a capital of $5,000. 

More than 1,100 employees of the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. warehouse 
at Somerville, Mass., and their families, 








attended the annual outing, June 26, at 
Riverside recreation grounds, Newton. 


Fred W. Dickerman, who represented 
the Boston Flour and Grain Club at the 
recent convention of the Federated Flour 
Clubs in Buffalo, returned last week, and 
was loud in his praise of the manner in 
which the delegates were entertained 
during their visit. 

Mark C. Taylor, of the Boston flour 
jobbing house of Sands, Taylor & Wood 
Co., died June 28 at his home in New- 
tonville, Mass. He was well known in 
the New England flour trade, and was 
a member of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce for a number of years. 

Exports of grain from Boston during 
the seven days ending June 28 were 30,- 
000 bus bonded oats to London, 151,743 
bus bonded rye to Antwerp, and 25,714 
bus bonded rye to Hamburg. Exports 
of flour were 1,000 sacks to Liverpool, 
2,750 to Glasgow and 600 to Rotterdam, 
all bonded, 

During May there were shipped from 
Portland, Oregon, 3,739 bbls flour to 
Boston via the Panama Canal. The total 
shipped from there to Boston during the 
month was 3,080 tons of various prod- 
ucts. Shipments from Boston to Port- 
land via the canal during May were 476 
tons of miscellaneous cargo. 


Charges of larceny, involving short- 
ages amounting to $15,000, were brought 
against Harry P. Mercer, Newton, Mass., 
last week, and he was arraigned in East 
Cambridge district court June 25. He 
was held in $2,000 for hearing two weeks 
hence, upon complaint of officials of the 
Fleischmann Yeast Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., where he had been employed as 
treasurer. 

Louis W. DePass. 


ROCHESTER 

Here and there a little new business 
bobbed up last week, the bulk of it for 
immediate shipment. Occasionally there 
was a jobber who apparently doped out 
the market as a good buy, and booked 
for 30-day delivery. There was a trifle 
of business booked at 60 days. 

Mills for the most part advanced 
prices on the better grades of hard wheat 
flour around l5c bbl, but clears were 
rather slow. Going range of prices on 
hard wheat flour at the end of last week: 
patents, $8.10@8.40 bbl, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston; local, $8; straights, $7.75, 
cotton 98’s, mostly local; bakers patent, 
$7.85, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$7.85; first clears, $6.25@6.80, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $6@6.60; 
low grade, $4.75, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Winter wheat loosened up a trifle when 
rains drove the farmers out of the 
fields, and a few hauled wheat. How- 
ever, the total amount that was offered 
was relatively small and relieved the 
shortage only for a few days. Prices 
on soft wheat gradually hardened. 

With a little more soft wheat in sight, 
some mills that withdrew quotations last 
week when the bottom of the bins began 
to show, sold moderate lots of mill 
brands to regular customers. Mills bid 
$1.30@1.35 bu for wheat, and in turn 
sold winter straights in a restricted way 
at $6.45 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $6.50@7.10. Shipping direc- 
tions, in proportion to the amount that 
was still on the books, came in heavily. 

Entire wheat flour was rather - 
with prices higher at $7.15, cotton 98's. 
Graham flour was in light demand at 
$6.15 bbl, cotton 98’s. Rye flour was 
still slow. Apparently the trade was 
not disposed to pay the advance. Mills 
were quite closely caught up on orders, 
and were in shape to make prompt de- 
liveries on new business. Mill brands, 
best light, were offered at $5.20@5.30 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$5.60@5.65. : 

Country mills in the adjoininng sec- 
tions reported light inquiry for flour, 
with a little business in winter straights 
at around $6.50 bbl, cotton 98’s. Rye 
flour, small lots, moved with light at 
$5.35 bbl, and dark at $5.20, both cot- 
ton 98’s. 

Millfeed was about steady. Mills were 
mostly closely sold up. There was lit- 
tle inclination to sell ahead, although 
there was some inquiry for forward 
shipments. About the only exception 
was acceptance when the sale accom- 
panied a flour order. - Here was about 
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the range of prices: spring bran, $29.50 
ton, sacked, mostly mixed cars, Boston; 
local, $83; winter bran, $33, mill door, 
little to be had; spring middlings, $30.50, 
sacked, mixed cars, Boston; local, $35; 
winter middlings, $35, sacked, mostly mill 
door. Rye feed firmer, with little left; 
$26 ton, sacked, mostly near by. 

Jobbers here handling western mill- 
feed held prices steady, with both 
standard bran and middlings offered in 
mixed cars at $31 ton, sacked, Rochester 
rate points. Similarly, corn meal was 
offered at $42 and ground oats at $43.50, 
both indicating a sharp advance from 
last week’s levels. Jobbers doing a local 
business in western feeds advanced corn 
meal $2 to $41 ton, and ground oats $1 
to $44, both sacked, delivered. Country 
mills had a fair trade on bran at $33, 
mill door, farmers’ sacks. Middlings 
were slow at $33, same basis. 

Output of Rochester mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Perret rere. 5,050 27 
Previous week ..........++. 5,700 $1 


Of last week’s total, 3,800 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 850 winter and 400 
rye. T. W. Kwapp. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Flour limits last week were generally 
firmly maintained, but buyers and sell- 
ers were apart in their ideas of value 
and the volume of business transacted 
was only moderate. Stocks in the hands 
of bakers were in most cases small, but 
they were not inclined to operate in ex- 
cess of current needs. Receipts during 
the week were 8,104,686 lbs in sacks. 
Exports, 500 sacks to Avonmouth, 2,350 
to Dublin, 500 to Belfast, 800 to Ham- 
burg, 1,000 to Liverpool and 1,400 to 
Bristol. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first patents 
$7.75@8, standard patent $7.25@7.75, 
first clear $5.60@6; hard winter short 
patent $6.75@7.50, straight $6.35@6.75; 
soft winter straight, $5@5.75; rye flour, 
$5@5.25. 

Offerings of millfeed were light and 
the market ruled firm, with demand fair- 
ly active. Quotations in car lots, per 
ton, to arrive: spring bran, $29.50@30.50; 
soft winter bran, $30.50@31.50; standard 
middlings, $29.50@30.50; flour middlings, 
$34@35; red dog, $41@42. 

Wheat advanced 3c early in the week, 
but later declined 1c and closed quiet 
at revised figures. Receipts, 118,991 bus; 
exports, 104,983; stock, 767,887. Quota- 
tions, car lots, in export elevator, nomi- 
nal. Car lots for local trade, No. 2 red 
winter, $1.31@1.33; No. 3, $1.28@1.30. 

Rye was scarce and 2c higher, but 
trade was quiet. Stock, 123,699 bus. 
Quotations were 8444@85%c for No. 2 
— and 804%4,@81l1%c for No. 2 near 


Offerings of corn were light and prices 
advanced lic, but the volume of business 
transacted was small. Receipts, 12,957 
bus; stock, 46,766. Quotations, car lots 
for local trade: No. 2 yellow $1.09@ 
$1.10, No. 3 yellow $1.07@1.08. 

Corn rE were scarce, and ruled 
firm and higher in sympathy with the 
strength of raw material. There was a 
moderate jobbing demand. Quotations, 
in 100-lb sacks, kiln-dried: granulated 
yellow and white meal, fancy, $2.60; yel- 
low and white table meal, fancy, $2.60; 
pearl —— and grits, $2.60. 

The supp 7 of oats was considerably 
reduced and prices advanced 2c, but 
demand was only moderate. Receipts, 
45,740 bus; stock, 39,972. Quotations: 
No. 2 white, 6344 @64c; No. 3 white, 62% 
@63c. 

NOTES 


C. Herbert Bell, of Samuel Bell & 
Sons and a former president of the 
Commercial Exchange and a director of 
the Bourse, has recovered from an op- 
eration for appendicitis. 

Among the Delaware charters report- 
ed last week were the Midwest Grain 
Products Co., Inc., food products, with 
$2,200,000 capital; the Pacific Flour Ex- 
port Co., with $100,000 capital, and the 
Philadelphia Jack Frost Co., to manu- 
facture cakes and pies, with $100,000 
capital. ‘ 

The New York & Cuba Mail Steamship 
Co., known as the Ward Line, will soon 


open a permanent steamship service from 
Philadelphia to Cuba and Mexico. T. H. 
Warren & Co. are the local agents of 
the service. The line will use the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad piers at Girard Point, 
and the vessels will leave Philadel) hia 
for Havana, Vera Cruz and Tampico, 
Heretofore the vessels of the line have 
been coming here at irregular perivis, 
but in the future they will leave P))i\a- 
delphia on scheduled time. 
Samuet S. Daniris. 


BUFFALO 

Flour users have gone on a baryain 
hunting spree, and some of the |}. st- 
informed men of the selling end of the 
trade believe this condition is likely to 
prevail until mills begin offering 1 .w 
crop flour. Prices are all out of line \ ith 
consumers’ ideas, and sales last wck 
were confined largely to odd lots offe:ed 
at bargain prices, 

This tendency caused limits to dec! ne 
10@l1éc, although nominal prices of 1) )st 
of the mills grinding spring wheat wre 


unchanged. There was a_ tende icy 
toward increased steadiness on the | irt 
of southwestern brands, due to be ef 


that the new crop is likely to bring 1. re 
than present cash prices. 

Southwestern mills are insisting 0 a 
strict compliance with their rule of \o 
contracts to be made for longer than ‘\) 
days. There have been cancellations 
both spring and winter wheat grin 
of contracts which have expired and 1 
which deliveries are now sought. | 
tendency is to hold buyers to their « 
tracts to a degree which is unusual 
this market. Collections have been \ 
slow. 

With the advance of semolina to | 
Ib, macaroni manufacturers are rap 
losing their desire for a price war, 
it looks as if such a conflict will 
averted. One seller continues to dis} 
of his product at 5c lb wholesale, w: 
some are asking 6c. The macaroni tr: ‘le 
will have nothing to do with semo! 1a 
at present price until driven into 
market by acute shortage of stock. | 
has held steady. 

Buffalo flour quotations, June 
spring patents, fancy, $7.90@8.30, sta: 
ard $7.60@7.80, first clear $5.75, sec: 
clear $4.45; Kansas fancy patents $7 25 
@7.35, standard $6.7/@6.85; rye, pire 
white, $4.75@5; semolina, 43c lb, 100 | 
sacks. 

Output of Buffalo mills, with wee! 
capacity, as noted, with comparisons. 
reported to The Northwestern Miller 
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Weekly Flour 
capacity output of - 
bbls bbis tivity 
June 22-28 ...... 187,500 128,414 ’ 
Previous week ... 187,500 143,676 x 
Year 80 occcsecee 166,500 86,137 2 
Two years ago... 166,500 152,875 2 
e 


Resellers have been taking what li’ 
feed business has been placed dur 
the past week. Buffalo mills have no! !i- 
ing to offer for July, and western mi'!s 
are not pressing their quotations of >! 
for bran, July and August shipment, «(1 
$29.50 for middlings. The only busin 
local mills will accept is in mixed ci's 
with flour, and not much of this is «f- 
fered. 

Oil meal showed a stronger tenden:', 
moving to $42@42.50 for prompt ard 
July and $43.50 for August. Buying s 
on a restricted scale. Cottonseed m: ‘| 
lacked some of the strength of the p: - 
ceding week, declining 50c to $54.50, B« .- 
ton, for the 31 per cent grade. 

There has been a slowing up of bu 
ness along the waterfront, and lake : 
ceipts will be in only fair volume un’ 
the new. crop begins to move. Recei}) 
for the seven days ending June 26, 
estimated for The Northwestern Mill: 
were: wheat, 1,807,674 bus; barley, 5. 
000; oats, 158,500; corn, 1,356,100; ry: 
680,227. In the same period, rail re 
ceipts were: wheat, 6 cars; corn, II: 
oats, 59; barley, 8; feed, 26. 

Montreal steamers took on 1,621,2(") 
bus wheat last week, and 36,500 bus corn 
Traffic through the Welland Canal is as 
suming record proportions this seaso! 
The movement during May showed a 
increase of 60 per cent over the corré 
sponding period of 1923. Wheat cargo: 
increased 8,196,500 bus; those of rye, oat 
and barley also were larger. The mov: 
ment from Buffalo for May totaled 5. 
280,800 bus, all but 388,300 being Cana 
dian wheat. 
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Buffalo elevators had in store 11,972,- 
812 bus, an increase of 533,000 in, one 
week. The barge canal fleet took on 
557,425 bus. There is not much demand 
for tonnage, and shippers are offering 
only 1%c bu from Head of the Lakes to 
Buffalo. Only the big steamers can op- 
erate profitably at this rate, and some 
of the. smaller craft are going out of 
commission, 

he demand for export grain has de- 
clincd, and offerings of canal grain have 
been reduced. 

lhe week was dull on the Corn Ex- 
change, as buyers are meeting only their 
urgent needs, pending more settled con- 
ditions in the market. Offerings of corn 
could have been placed easily, with cash 
selling above July options, but little was 
offered. At the beginning of the week 
No. 2 yellow brought 98%c, the top price 
of the season. 

Last sales of oats were on the basis of 
63% for No. 2 white and 62%c for No. 
3 white. There was some buying at these 
prices at the end of the week. 

There was a very good demand for 
46-l) malting barley, but receipts were 
teo lizht to permit business. Some ex- 
port ‘emand for rye was reported at Ic 
over Chicago. 

NOTES 

H. V. Nye, of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., called on the Buffalo trade last week. 

The annual outing of the Buffalo Flour 
Club will be held July 19, at Pipe’s 
Creek. 

William J. Wolfson, of the Marion 
Milling Co., Syracuse, was a recent vis- 
itér on ’change. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. will erect a 
25,09) storage house at its South Michi- 
gan Avenue plant. 

G. Van der Lande, of Noury & Van 
der | ande, has returned after touring 
sever’! European countries. 

James T. Anderson, retired flour and 
feed dealer of Naples, N. Y., died at his 
home in that village on June 26, follow- 
ing a long illness. He was 83 years old. 

Christ S. Pappas, Detroit wholesale 
grocer, and Miss Feneniki Papanicoloau, 
of Buffalo, were married here last week, 
Mayor Frank X. Schwab being guest of 
honor at the wedding. 

At its meeting on June 21 the Buffalo 
Flour Club gave T. S. Banks and his 
committee, W. S. Preyer, Henry Veatch 
and William P. Drake, a vote of thanks 
for the manner in which they handled 
arrangements for the Federated Flour 
Clubs convention. , 

Kingsley Brownell, 79 years old, for 
many years an operator of flour mills 
in the vicinity of Pittsford, died last 
week at his home in that village. He 
was « Civil War veteran and prominent 
in civic affairs in his community. He 
retired two years ago. 

P. D. Fanwnesrock. 


CHINA 

Suancuat, Curna, June 1.—For the 
fourth year in succession it would ap- 
pear that China will have to depend on 
foreign countries for supplies of wheat 
to keep the numerous flour mills going. 
From all indications it seems as if the 
new crop will fall short of the optimists’ 
ideas of possible yields. Reports from 
each wheat growing area of this country 
give the impression that very soon after 
the opening of the season the mills of 
China will have to resort to purchases 
of American and Canadian wheat to in- 
sure supplies being on hand for milling 
purposes. 

Of course the matter is largely de- 
pend: nt on what the American and Ca- 
nadian wheat market is going to do. If 
prices in Canada and America rule at a 
level that will make it prohibitive for 

Inese flour mills to grind it for mar- 
kets of China, the only alternative of a 
Majority of the mills will be to close 
down. 

Kiangsu province is likely to have an 
average crop, but in other wheat produc- 
ing provinces yields of 20, 30 to 40 per 
cent are expected. The reason for such 
4 poor crop lies in the very long winter, 
Which retarded the growth of wheat. 

A number of the flour mills in China 
are capitalized at a small figure, which 
does not enable them to import foreign 
Wheat on a@ large scale. financin 
ot such importations entails a good d 





of extra overhead expense in the way of 
interest charges, and not every flour mill 
is in a position to meet this cost. Mills 
with large capital have weathered the 
storms in previous seasons by buying 
and storing wheat to meet their future 
requirements, 

At present only three mills are func- 
tioning in the Shanghai district. They 
are grinding American, Canadian and 
Australian wheat, the present stocks of 
which are in the neighborhood of 20,000 
to 30,000 tons. 

It is reported that a Japanese firm 
in Shanghai recently bought about 3,000 
tons of American wheat flour in Shang- 
hai at $4.85@5.04 bbl, Shanghai (one 
barrel equals four sacks of 49 lbs each). 
This rate worked out to 1.80 taels per 
sack, ex-godown. Stocks of imported 
flour in Shanghai are small. 

D. ARAKIE. 





PENNSYLVANIA WHEAT 
GROWER’S OBSTACLES 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—Too many varieties 
of wheat, lack of uniformity in milling, 
and the consequent preference of bakers 
for a western milled flour, are the prin- 
cipal handicaps that the Pennsylvania 
wheat grower must overcome when he 
puts his wheat on the market, according 
to the Pennsylvania department of agri- 
culture. 

After making an investigation of the 
method in which wheat grown on Penn- 
sylvania farms has been marketed dur- 
ing the past three years, George A. Stu- 
rt, in charge of the grain standardiza- 
tion work of the bureau of markets, be- 
lieves that the production of this essen- 
tial crop will not return maximum profits 
to the Pennsylvania producer until cer- 
tain conditions, characteristic of the 
present marketing system, are corrected. 

These are the principal marketing fac- 
tors that now operate against the wheat 
grower’s interests: 

First. Farmers are growing too many 
different varieties of wheat to give uni- 
form results in milling. 

Second. Millers are not paying a pre- 
mium for quality and are not buying by 
grade nor storing by grade or by texture; 
consequently, they are not milling a uni- 
form flour for bread or for pastry. 

Third. Because uniform flour is not 
being milled, bakers turn away from the 
flour made from Pennsylvania grown 
wheat and purchase their supplies from 
the large mills in the Middle West. 

Fourth. Since bakers do not use the 
Pennsylvania milled flour, this flour must 
find a market in the export trade or be 
shipped to other states, as a large per- 
centage of the population in Pennsyl- 
vania uses baker’s bread. Lacking uni- 
formity, Pennsylvania flour is sold to 
European countries or to states the peo- 
ple of which demand a cheap flour: It 
therefore brings a low price, and in- 
directly affects the market price of Penn- 
svlvania grown wheat. 

C. C. Larus. 











MONTANA FARMERS LOSERS 
IN WHEAT POOL OPERATION 


Great Faris, Mont.—While it is yet 
too early to secure any accurate infor- 
mation from reliable sources, because the 
matter will not be determined until the 
referendum ballot now being taken has 
been officially tabulated, it is freely pre- 
dicted in many quarters that the active 
career of the Montana Wheat Growers’ 
Association, as such, is over. The asso- 


ciation management has been confronted © 


with some very serious problems during 
the year, owing to the failure of all the 
banks in Lewistown, which caught quite 
a sum of money belonging to the asso- 
ciation. 

Farmers who had been sent their 
drafts for payments but had them dis- 
honored because of the bank failures, in 
most if not all cases had their losses cov- 
ered by subsequent checks. But with 
these and other contingencies, it is 
claimed by farmers who had wheat in 
the fall pool, total receipts have been 
much less than could have been secured 
through personally made sales to their 
nearest elevator. 

It is claimed by farmers shipping from 
Power, as an example, that r total 
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payments on No. 1 spring wheat, with 
only the final disbursement to come, 
amounted only to 75c bu. Accepting 
those statements as correct and taking 
the estimate on the final distribution, 
which is said by the association manage- 
ment in an official statement to total 
approximately $400,000, as the basis for 
calculation, it would seem that the final 
total for spring wheat would fall not far 
from 85c bu, if the poo] is only 4,000,000 
bus, which is what members understand 
was the size. Now it happens that with 
the exception of about one week, at ele- 
vators taking the freight rate of 42c per 
100 lbs for wheat to Minneapolis, the 
going price for wheat for the season 
was never under 90c, which would show 
an average loss to such farmers as sold 
through the pool of about 5c bu. 
Joun A. Curry. 





NEW FLOUR MILL AT DUBLIN 

Betrast, IreLANp.—The erection of the 
new flour mill at Dublin for the Port 
Milling Co., Ltd., has been completed 
and a very fine modern plant installed, 
with everything convenient for further 
possible extension, the site covering three 
and one half acres. There are five floors 
in the building occupied by the wheat 
cleaning and milling machinery, while 
the mill is connected with the grain silo 
belonging to the Merchants’ Warehouse 
Co. by a gantry covered bridge 148 feet 
long, containing a conveyor band esti- 
mated to carry 50 tons wheat per hour. 

The present equipment provides for a 
30-sack plant, but there is room for fur- 
ther extensions which would accommo- 
date about double that quantity. 


FEDERATION TO SEEK 
GOVERNMENT CONTACT 


A Millers’ National Federation bulle- 
tin, issued from the office of A. P. Hus- 
band, secretary, comments as follows 
upon the recent election of Sydney An- 
derson as president of the organization: 

“It will require a little time for Mr. 
Anderson to adjust his affairs, but it is 
hoped that he will be in position to as- 
sume charge of Federation activities on 
or shortly after Aug. 1. Under his di- 
rection the Federation will establish 
closer contact with the several depart- 
ments of the federal government, par- 
ticularly with the departments of Agri- 
culture and Commerce and the United 
States Shipping Board. With the hearty 
co-operation of the executive committee 
it is confidently hoped that the Federa- 
tion, under Mr. Anderson’s direction, will 
extend its field of activities and do 
much to place the milling industry on a 
sound, ethical, commercial basis. 

“This program can be carried out if 
the millers of the country will support 
the Federation. If you feel, like many 
millers do, that the milling industry is 
due for a revival of faith in each other, 
a higher standard of ethics, and a new 
basis whereby the mills can be operated 
at a profit, this new movement merits 
your support. 

“Any wheat flour miller, regardless of 
size or character of business, is eligible, 
and his application for membership will 
be welcomed. The assessments are based 
on the actual output of wheat flour, the 
assessment for this year (beginning 
April 1, 1924) being .0012c (one and two 
tenths mills) per bbl on the output of 
wheat flour for the calendar year 1923. 
By this method of assessment the eost 
of operation is absolutely equalized, the 
mill making 5,000 bbls flour per year 
paying exactly on the same basis as the 
mill making 1,000,000 bbls. If you have 
not yet sent in your application, do it 
now.” 








MEXICAN POSTAL REGULATIONS 
Last November, according to Greater 
Mexico, a decree was issued abolishing 
the consular fee upon parcel post ship- 
ments to Mexico, and this was inter- 
preted by many as to mean that the in- 
voice itself would not be required. How- 
ever, to date, there is no legal authoriza- 
tion which does away with the invoice 
upon such shipments. In actual practice 
the postal authorities at Mexico City are 
making deliveries without requiring pres- 
entation of the invoice, but this is a 
very liberal application of the law. The 
invoice may still be legally required and 
the postmaster may eventually demand it. 
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The latter part of last week, millfeed 
prices were strong, bran having ad- 
vanced $1@2 ton, and middlings $1@ 
1.50. 

In the early part of the week bran 
was being offered in transit and was 
not in very good demand, and manufac- 
turers were practically out of the mar- 
ket. Later, with the sensational ad- 
vance in corn and oats, and with cash 
grain selling at a premium over the July 
option, there was broader buying. In- 
quiries came from a wide territory. New 
England and the East bought in larger 
volume for shipment from both winter 
wheat and spring wheat territory, and 
there were better inquiries and demand 
from the Southwest, including Texas, 
Large commercial mixers in the Central 
West pursued a cautious buying policy, 
having recently booked considerable feed 
to take care of their requirements for 
the next 30 or 60 days. 

Mills have booked a moderate amount 
of feed for July shipment, but offers 
for later positions have been rather 
small, compared to previous years. This 
is especially true of the Southwest, 
where some of the mills a year ago had 
booked practically full capacity run for 
four to six months ahead, and this year 
have sold practically nothing for new 
crop shipment. 

With flour prices ruling $1.50@2 bar- 
rel higher than a year ago, buyers doubt- 
less will come into the market rather 
slowly for new crop flour. 

Gluten feed advanced $1 ton, in sym- 
pathy with other feeds and corn. The 
new price is $34 bulk, and $36.40 in 
sacks, f.o.b., Chicago, for July shipment. 

Gluten meal is now $44.50 bulk, and 
$46.90 in sacks, f.o.b., Chicago, with de- 
mand of enough volume to take care of 
present offerings. 

Linseed oil meal is practically un- 
changed from the previous week, offer- 
ings being limited to one or two crush- 
ers in the Northwest. 

Prices in the principal markets on 
June 28, 1924, and on the same date in 
1923, in 100-lb sacks, were as follows: 





1923 1924 
Minneapolis bran ....... $20.00 $20.50@ 21,00 
Pure wheat bran ....... 20.50 21.00@21.50 
Minneapolis middlings .. 25.00 23.00@23.25 
Minneapolis rye feed .... 24.50 18.50@19.00 


Minneapolis flour midds... 28.50 26.00@27.00 
Minneapolis red dog .... 31.00 31.00@34.00 
BO DOOR. osccesencccce 21.00 22.50@23.50 
Minneapolis old process 

| Pree 38.00 43.00@43.50 
Minneapolis bran* ...... 28.00 29.00@29.50 
Minneapolis middlings*.. 34.00 31.00@31.50 
Minneapolis red dog*.... 43.00 40.00@42.00 
BPUNMO WORM cccccccccses 22.00 22.00@22.50 
Duluth middlings ....... 26.00 24.00@25.00 
Duluth flour middlings... 29.50 27.00@28.00 
Country mixed feed ..... 26.00 23.00@23.50 
Duluth red dog ......... 33.00 34.00@35.00 
ee | Ae 24.00 22.50@23.50 
St. Louis brown shorts... 27.00 24.50@25.50 
St. Louis gray middlings. 30.00 28.00@28.50 
St. Louis white midds.... 32.00 32.00@34.00 
St. Louis mixed feed .... 26.00 23.00@23.50 
St. Louis oat feed ....... 11.00 10.50@11.50 
St. Louis alfalfa meal.... 24.00 20.00@26.00 
St. Louis fine white 

hominy feed .......... 30.00 33.00@34.00 
Kansas City pure bran... 21.00 21.00@21.50 
Kansas City bran ....... 21.50 20.75@21.00 


23.50@ 24.50 
26.00 @ 26.50 
31.00 @32.00 
29.00@ 30.00 
29.00@29.50 
29.00 @ 29.50 


Kansas City brown shorts 26.00 
Kansas City gray shorts. 28.00 
Kansas City red dog .... 22.00 
Philadelphia winter bran 30.00 
Philadelphia pure bran.. 31,00 
Philadelphia spring bran. 30.00 
Philadelphia spring mid- 


GIMME .ccccccvevcceccs 32.00 29.50@30.50 


Philadelphia red dog ... 40.00 39.00@40.00 
Philadelphia flour midds. 38.00 34.00@36.00 
Philadelphia rye feed ... 34.00 26.00@27.600 


23.20 @ 24.00 
23.50@24.00 
25.25 @26.00 
28.50 @ 29.50 


Winter DAM ..cccscescce 22.50 
Milwaukee bran ........ 22.50 
Milwaukee middlings ... 23.50 
Milwaukee flour midds... 28.00 


Milwaukee red dog ..... 32.00 34.50@36.50 
Milwaukee rye feed ..... 27.00 20.00@21.00 
Milwaukee old process oil 

BONE ccd sees civdececs 38.50 43.50@44.50 
Cottonseed meal ........ 43.00 43.00@49.00 
Badger hominy feed .... 34.00 .....@37.25 
Amerikorn dairy ration.. 39.00 .....@42.00 
Badger stock feed ...... 28.50 .....@28.25 
Reground oat feed ...... 10.00 10.00@10.50 

SPECIAL FEEDS 
1923 1924 

Brewers’ dried grainst...$31.50 $29.00@31.00 
Hominy feed* .......... 38.00 41.00@42.00 
Gluten feed, 100 Ibst**... 37.15 .....@36.40 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 


Minneapolis ...........-. $8.30 $9.10 
DUMBER ccc ccccccwcccsess 7.00 9.10 
Tes BIOMED ccc ccccccncsseds: secs 7.50 
Kansas City ......++005- 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee .....--+sse+0- 70 6.50 
*Boston, fChicago. **July. 


J, W. Jouxo. 
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SEATTLE of flour, made 68,087, or 58 per cent of 


The strength in wheat has not in- 
creased the volume of flour sales in coast 
markets to the extent it would have had 
there not been considerable business 
booked before the advance. In the case 
of bakers, moreover, some of them have 
been booked ahead since last autumn, 
and have been ordering out on orders 
placed then. Many of them are now 
booked up to the new crop, but not be- 
yond, as the mills are not quoting new 
crop flour. Nevertheless the tone of the 
market has been distinctly better, par- 
ticularly for family flours, which, as a 
rule, have not been booked ahead for 
more than 30 days, and buyers of fam- 
ily grades have been more inclined to 
order. 

Oriental inquiry has been lifeless. 
Considerable flour shipments have been 
going forward to the Orient, but in 
filling orders placed the middle of May, 
since when there has been practically no 
new business placed. Shanghai mills 
have been about 75c bbl below Pacific 
mill limits. Coast mills have been quot- 
ing $5.80, ci.f., for straights, while 
Shanghai mills have been asking $5 bbl 
or less, gold basis. 

There has been a good demand for 
millfeed, and quotations for Washing- 
ton feeds at the week end were $1 high- 
er than the previous week, mill-run sell- 
ing at $29 ton. The strength in mill- 
feed, moreover, has more or less reflect- 
ed the demand from California, Mon- 
tana mills have been offering mixed 
feeds, prompt shipment, at $26@26.50 
ton, and for September shipment at 
$25.50, for which month’s shipment more 
or less has already been sold. 

Coast flours were not advanced in 
price last week. Washington flour quo- 
tations at the week end, basis 49-lb cot- 
tons, coast, in straight cars: family pat- 
ent, $6.80@7.10 bbl; straights, $5.20@ 
5.60; cut-off, $5.20@5.70. Pastry flour, 
basis 98-lb cottons, $6@6.40 bbl; bakers 
patent, same basis, $6.70@6.90; blends, 
made from Montana and/or Dakota and 
Pacific hard wheats, $7.30@8. 

Dakota top patents, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, carloads, coast, $8.35@8.75; Mon- 
tana, $7.40@7.65. 

Wheat quotations, June 27, No. 1, 
sacked, coast: soft white, $1.20@1.21 bu; 
western white, $1.20; hard and red win- 
ter, $1.16; western red, $1.15@1.16; 
fancy milling blue-stem, $1.32@1.33. 

Demand for Pacific wheats has been 
light, both for milling and export re- 
quirements. 

Montana dark, hard, northern spring 
wheat, bulk, coast, 14 per cent protein, 
$1.55 bu; 13 per cent, $1.32, 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 


barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

SURG BOBS occ csice 52,800 28,784 55 
Previous week ..... 52,800 29,866 57 
SOOP GOO ceccccccre GRO 19,580 37 
Two years ago..... 52,800 18,161 34 
Three years ago... : 52,800 25,936 49 
Four years ago..... 52,800 9,151 17 
Five years ago..... 52,800 36,575 78 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

June 22-28 ........ 57,000 29,047 51 
Previous week ..... 57,000 27,333 48 
Year ago ......+++. 57,000 17,434 31 
Two years ago..... 57,000 24,384 43 
Three years ago.... 57,000 20,394 53 
Four years ago..... 57,000 19,395 34 
Five years ago..... 57,000 43,845 77 


Eighteen interior mills in Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, for the two 
weeks ended June 21, 1924, with a two 
weeks’ capacity on full-time schedule 
operating six days a week of 117,800 bbls 





capacity, against 58,718 made the pre- 
vious fortnight by 18 mills with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 136,400 bbls, or 43 
per cent of capacity. 


NOTES 
E. C. Blanchard, of Spokane, flour, 
grain and hay, has made an assignment 
to the Spokane Merchants’ Association. 
The directors of the Washington 
Wheat Growers, Associated, have voted 
to suspend the compulsory wheat pooling 
plan of the organization for one year. 


Work on the new $4,000,000 ocean ter- 
minals for the Pacific Steamship Ter- 
minal Co., a subsidiary of the Pacific 
Steamship Co., was begun at Seattle last 
week. 

C. E. Burtt, until recently southeast- 
ern representative Centennial Mill Co., 
and prior to that oriental representative 
for many years, will sail for Shanghai, 
July 7, to represent the company in the 
Orient. 

Exports of flour from Seattle and Ta- 
coma the first half of June: to Hong- 
kong, 64,375 bbls; Shanghai, 26,850; 
Tientsin, 5,000; Tsingtau, 10,000; Dairen, 
13,000; Manila, 15,395; Cebu, 3,512; 
Iloilo, 2,750; Peru, 810; London, 2,140; 
Glasgow, 5,405; Honolulu, 5,335, 

North Pacific Coast mills have advised 
the railroads that they will not object 
to the recent application of the Kansas 
City mills for a reduction of the rate on 
flour from Missouri River points to the 
Pacific Coast for export from 7Ic to 
50c cwt, provided that the same rate is 
granted as to wheat with milling-in- 
transit privileges on the coast, and on 
Kansas flour for blending on this coast 
for export. 

Washington, Oregon and _ northern 
Idaho mills, representing 40,750 bbls 
daily capacity, according to reports to 
the North Pacific Millers’ Association, 
averaged 63 per cent of full capacity 
flour production for the crop year ended 
June 30. Washington port mills aver- 
aged 61 per cent, Washington interior 
mills 64, Oregon port mills 63, interior 
Oregon mills 61, and northern Idaho 
mills 65. Reporting Washington port 
mills ground 3,561,695 bbls; Washington 
interior mills, 1,354,515; Oregon port 
mills, 1,792,728; Oregon interior mills, 
809,575; northern Idaho mills, 119,151; 
a total of 7,637,664 bbls. The mills in- 
cluded in the above represent about 70 
per cent of the rated capacity of all 
mills in the Pacific Northwest. 


PORTLAND 

There was a fair local demand last 
week for flour, both family grades and 
bakers. Prices were unchanged, but the 
market was on a firm basis. Family pat- 
ents were listed at $6.85, bakers hard 
wheat at $7.25 and bakers blue-stem pat- 
ents at $6.60. The export market con- 
tinues inactive. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

June 22-28 ........ 62,000 38,600 62 
Previous week ..... 62,000 38,613 62 
VO? ABO once cccecs 62,000 30,924 49 
Two years ago..... 57,000 13,402 23 
Three years ago.... 48,000 16,888 37 
Four years ago..... 48,000 14,582 30 
Five years ago..... 42,600 33,978 79 


The strong demand for millfeed was 
a feature of the week. Nearly all the 
buying was for California account, and 
several large deals were closed. This 
business is expected to increase. Prices 
were firm at $28 for mill-run and $40 
for middlings. 

Wheat was strong, with very little of- 
fered by the country. Blue-stem and 
baart sold up to $1.31 bu, club and soft 








white brought $1.18, and red wheat $1.14. 
A trade was done with California 
in wheat, and local mills -were also 
buyers. 

NOTES 

The Japanese steamer Oregon Maru 
has cleared with a bulk cargo of 287,- 
466 bus wheat for Dublin. 

The Oregon Co-operative Grain Grow- 
ers announced that it would go out of 
business on July 1. President A. H. 
Lea and the other officers were dropped 
from the payroll. A few employees were 
retained to keep up the work of organiz- 
ing growers for co-operation generally. 

The reorganized Merchants’ Exchange 
opened the new quarters especially built 
for it with a public reception on the 
night of June 27, and at noon the fol- 
lowing day had its first trading session 
there. Speeches were made by Mayor 
George L.. Baker, Frank E, Andrews, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and officers of the exchange. 

J. M. LownspAte. 


GREAT FALLS 

Prices for flour and feed remain un- 
changed from last week at Montana 
mills. Further steadiness of the wheat 
market after the recent rise will result, 
it is expected, in no further advance in 
prices for mill output. Current quota- 
tions: patent flour $7 bbl and first clear 
$4.70, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, 
in car lots; bran $25 ton and standard 
middlings $27, same terms. 

There has been a considerable amount 
of wheat moved by Montana railroads 
in recent weeks, the branches of the 
Great Northern and Milwaukee lines 
that enter Great Falls having handled 
an average of about 14 carloads daily 
for some time. The larger milling plants 
in this city have been taking a large 
amount for their own use, while the 
west coast interests have been getting 
several cars. There has been a steady 
flow from the farms in somewhat larger 
total than was anticipated, the improved 
price proving a magnet in getting farm 
stored wheat to the track. 


NOTES 


Fred Strong, manager of the elevator 
at Floweree, was in Great Falls consult- 
ing with grain commission men _ last 
week. He says the outlook for a wheat 
crop around Floweree is better than for 
some years, and that grasshoppers are 
not threatening the prospect. 

James H. Reid, assistant manager 
Royal Milling Co., is in the East on his 
annual vacation. He was the delegate 
of the Great Falls Rotary Club to the 
international convention, and will pass 
several days visiting at points in the 
East before returning to his home. He 
plans to be at his desk soon after July 4. 


Wheat prices have been quite favor- 
able to the grower during the past 
month. On June 25 the price paid at 
elevators taking the 42c freight rate to 
Minneapolis for No. 1 choice dark north- 
ern spring wheat was $1.07, to which 
most of the elevators added an extra 
premium of 5@12c. The price of No. 1 
dark hard winter was 99c, to which the 
extra premium ranged 5@8c bu. 


Sixty million bushels wheat is the esti- 
mate of Harry Cunningham, of Helena, 
president of the Montana Life Insur- 
ance Co., who has just completed a tour 
of the state by automobile. He says 
that in his many years as a resident of 
the state, during which he has had occa- 
sion many times to travel through the 
wheat growing areas by vehicle, he has 
never seen a crop that gave such favor- 


' able outlook at this time of the season. 


According to Fred Wear, superintend- 
ent of the Great Falls division of the 
Great Northern Railway, that company 
is now starting the movement of the 
rolling stock that it expects to need in 
handling the Montana 1924 wheat crop, 
and when it is concluded Mr. Wear says 
there will be approximately 2,000 grain 
cars ready to move the grain. Repair 
work is being pushed on cars, so that 
when loading begins there will be as lit- 
tle delay as possible. 

As harvest approaches, the indications 
are that there will be difficulty in get- 
ting the needed help to handle the grain 
properly. This is due, not so much to 
the lack of laborers in the state as it 
is to the fact that workers for pay keep 
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away from the farmers, and the demand 
in the mining camps, lumber mills and 
other lines of activity just now has 
practically absorbed the supply. Wages 
this year will be about the same as a 
year ago, when harvest hands received 
$4.50 as the minimum for work in the 
field. 
Joun A. Curry. 


OGDEN 

Wheat prices remained high last week 
in Utah and southern Idaho, demand 
for dark hard wheats being especially 
pronounced. One result of this has heen 
the releasing of some unexpected ship- 
ments of grain to Ogden mills and eleva- 
tors. On June 28 the arrivals were 34 
carloads, mostly from southern Id:ho, 
which is almost a normal figure for the 
regular shipping season. 

The market quotations at the close of 
the week were on the following basis: 
dark northern spring, $1.35 bu; dirk 
hard, $1.30; No. 2 hard, $1.22; soft white, 
$1.20@1.25, — milling-in-transit _ billing, 
freight paid to Ogden. 

Flour demand continued good, espe- 
cially from California. Larger mills ire 
all running, some of them at capacity. 
Orders booked ahead indicate a y.od 
volume of business until August, w ien 
milling of new wheat can be stared. 
With present prices, millers find |itle 
call for flour in the Southeast, but ‘he 
anticipation is that, with the new crop, 
this condition will be changed. 

The first new wheat to arrive in ‘)g- 
den will probably be a small amount of 
northern Utah grain, late in July. 


NOTES 


B. F. Slack, secretary Ogden Grain 
Exchange, has received reports f:om 
Utah and southern Idaho districts wi ich 
cause him to anticipate that the 124 
wheat crop will be about 65 to 70 per 
cent of normal, While drouth has d: m- 
aged it in many areas, he does not °x- 
pect that the loss will be above that in- 
dicated. 


Agreement has been reached between 
the Associated Farmers’ Milling Co. «nd 
the commissioners of Weber County, 
Utah, by which the mill owned by the 
corporation will be removed from _ its 
present location just east of the Ogden- 
Salt Lake state highway to a new site 
near the Riverdale’ Mill. The latter 
was recently purchased by the Associt- 
ed Farmers’ Milling Co, and is about 
1,000 feet from the other mill. The re- 
moval has become necessary because of 
a change in the state highway, bringing 
the roadway up to the very edge of thie 
mill structure. The county will pay the 
cost of the change, estimated at $4,500. 

W. E. Zuprann 





NORTHWEST GRAIN MEN 
TO HAVE PAID SECRETARY 


Great Fatrs, Mont.—Dan V. Hunter, 
of Broadview, of the Farmers’ Elevator 
Co. at that place, was elected preside iit 
of the Northwestern Grain Dealers’ ;- 
sociation at the annual meeting held June 
20-21 at Glacier National Park Hoi". 
He succeeds W. G. Kirkpatrick, of Gri it 
Falls, who had been president for two 
years. Other officers of the association 
elected at the convention are: A. |’. 
Strobelin, manager Great Falls plant »f 
the Montana Flour Mills Co., vice pre ‘i- 
dent; A. J. Maly, Great Falls, treasurer; 
E. M. Spencer, Great Falls, Mr. Strobe 'in 
and Mr. Maly, members of the executi:e 
committee. Mr. Spencer is with 
Royal Milling Co.’s general office. 

The convention heard representativ: - 
of the grain trade from Minneapolis a' 
Chicago, and a number of Montana of! 
cials. The discussions covered rath 
completely the problems of the grai 
trade and methods of handling the cro 
which will be harvested this year. Thos 
in attendance from Great Falls regarde:: 
the sessions as equal to or better th: 
those of any previous convention. 

It was voted to employ a full-ti 
paid secretary, to be chosen at an ear 
date, who will have charge of the offic 
of the association in Great Falls. > 


paid secretary has been maintained | 
the association for more than a year. 
Joun A. Curry. 
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TRADE DEMORALIZATION 

There has been one case of flagrant, 
unnecessary and persistent price cutting 
in this territory, on the crop now com- 
ing tu a close, which should be held up 
to open excoriation that it may serve 
as a public example and warning of the 
contempt awaiting those who thus disre- 
gard (heir private, trade and social obli- 
gations. One hesitates to call this par- 
ticular mill and miller by name, not from 
want «{ courage but from an inclination 


towari’ considerateness, although some 
miller. who read this will know who is 
meant. 


At the risk of inviting and securing 
the everlasting enmity of this particular 
miller, the writer is bold enough, or fool- 
hardy enough, to hold up to oppro- 
brium. for the general good of the in- 
dustry, the bad practices which have 
characterized his business and which 


should not go unchallenged. Indeed, he 
would )e remiss in what he conceives as 
his duty to the trade if he remained 
longer silent. 


Ther: is no business which can be 
built on a sound basis by misrepresenta- 
tions, or by selling its product and serv- 
ice ov other than a _ profitable basis. 
Selling one thing and delivering another 
is a shady transaction which doesn’t get 
any one anywhere except into trouble, 
and ultimately destroys the very founda- 
tion of one’s business, which must rest 
on confidence. 

Any man of any sense knows that hon- 
est flour cannot be delivered at a dis- 
honest price. It is just as well to call 
things by their right names, and it is 
time that this was done. Honesty pays, 
and the man who is dishonest has got 
an argument, and has forced an issue, 
with those whose duty it is to protect 
and safeguard the honor and integrity 
of this industry. 

The miller who persistently sells flour 
at prices manifestly far below the known 
cost of production is dishonest. He is 
not only dishonest with his trade, through 
specious and insidious misrepresentation, 
but also with himself, for he is entitled 
to a profit and cannot make honest goods 
otherwise. He is recreant to his social 
obligations because society, the big hu- 
man family, cannot continue on such a 
false basis. Civilization itself is de- 
pendent upon the making of a profit in 
its gainful occupations. 

There can be no employment, no capi- 
tal representing the savings and accumu- 
lations of labor, no inventions, no books, 
literature and art, no comforts and con- 
veniences, none of the finer things of 
life, unless the industrial activities of 
man are conducted at a profit. Viewed 
in this broad light it will therefore be 
Seen just how great is the offense when 
a man attempts to conduct his business 
on an unsound and dishonest basis, either 
by selling at a loss or giving cheaper 
goods than he has ostensibly sold. This 
getting of a profit is not a question of 
avarice and selfishness, but of one’s duty 
to society, and the same reasoning dis- 
bars any unreasonable profit. 

Now,:at the beginning of a new crop, 
the thing for millers to do is to wipe the 
slate clean of all their old, bad prac- 
tices, take a firm grip on their resolu- 
tion, look at this thing in the broader 
view of a social obligation, consider 
themselves as an integral part of this 
larger social system, realize that they are 
factors in the building up of civilization 
itself, and perhaps this increased sense 
of their obligations may give them the 
Courage and determination to run their 
business on sound lines at a profit. 

here was never a better time than the 
Present. The trade is in a peculiarly 
sympathetic mood to respond to this kind 
of reasoning; it never had a more lively 


and awakened sense of its obligations 
than now. And this sense, or self- 
consciousness, does not exist merely as a 
theory, or intellectual concept, but steps 
have already been taken to put it into 
practical operation, not only individually 
but collectively. 

Any man, under these circumstances, 
who continues demoralizing and dishon- 
est practices, is a traitor to himself, his 
industry and to society, and should be 
so branded. He is a pariah, and should 
be so recognized and stigmatized, and 
as such his name should go down in the 
history of milling. These are sharp 
words, but the situation warrants them. 

This is a time for all millers to pull 
together and lift their business, individu- 
ally and collectively, to a higher plane. 
There is no room in it for the supine and 
sniveling, the stupid and incompetent. 
They are being eliminated by the inex- 
orable working of the law of economics, 
and will continue to be eliminated. All 
down through the line, from top to bot- 
tom, from owners and managers to sales- 
men and distributors, this new concep- 
tion of the business should prevail. This 
is the pledge and prophecy of a new era. 


TOLEDO 


A rather remarkable situation exists in 
the milling business as it. finds reflection 
at this point. At the end of the crop 
year it is not unusual for millers to enter 
a period of comparative stagnation, char- 
acterized by absence of business, uncer- 
tainty and want of confidence, with new 
wheat futures selling below the cash, 
and an anticipated or feared decline in 
prices when the crop moves, and many 
mills striving for new crop business and 
considerable bookings being made. 

This year, on the contrary, there has 
been a considerable advance both in 
wheat and feed prices right on the eve 
of a new crop, the market is firm and 
strong, and the undertone and under- 
lying conditions, as indicated both by the 
domestic and world situation, contain ele- 
ments of evident and undeniable strength. 

Add to this the relative lightness of 
flour stocks, the absence of congestion, 
the fact that buying has been conserva- 
tive and the volume of forward new 
crop bookings almost negligible, and the 
picture is one which should hearten and 
give confidence to millers for the future. 

For once, through a combination of cir- 
cumstances quite beyond the control of 
millers and for which they can claim no 
credit, a situation has been shaping it- 
self which should contribute greatly to 
the prosperity of the industry. At this 
writing there seems to be only one thing 
which can spoil it, and that would be the 
millers themselves. The immediate out- 
look is decidedly encouraging. Even 
now, at the end of the crop, when things 
are usually dull and featureless, some 
millers are saying that business is good. 

A reasonable volume of business is be- 
ing done; even a few export sales were 
made last week in spite of the advance 
in prices. Operation is being well main- 
tained by sales going into quick con- 
sumption. Although millfeed has eased 
off somewhat, and is not in such urgent 
demand, yet it is still strong, helped out, 
of course, by the strength in coarse 
grains and other feeds. A Toledo miller 
sold corn at Ohio points last week for 
$1.09 bu. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.154%4 bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
June 27. Soft winter wheat standard 
patent flour was quoted at $5.70@6.25 
bbl, local springs $7.10@7.40, local hard 
winters $6.55 (old), in 98's, f.o.b., To- 
ledo. Soft winter wheat bran was quoted 
at $26@27.75 ton, mixed feed $26.50@ 


29.75, and middlings $27@31.75, in 100’s, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 
TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 46,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 
Fame. BOBO cccccsccctccess 31,900 69 
Previous week ............ 30,200 66 
We OD cn cencesenvanesent’s 16,500 34 
Two years ago ............ 23,500 49 
TREO YOATS ABO 2. cccccees 14,250 29% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1923 and 1922: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbls tivity 

June 22-28 .... 26 155,010 93,009 60 
Previous week... 20 145,050 75,463 52 
Year ago ...... 19 119,760 46,377 39 
Two years ago. 17 108,000 48,149 44 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of June 22-28, with comparisons: 


-~Receipts— -—Shipments—, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Wheat, bus.. 86,000 18,200 12,965 
Corn, bus.... 36,250 25,000 16,085 64,030 
Oats, bus.... 71,750 32,800 11,600 203,930 


NOTES 

The Indiana Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion annual meeting at Indianapolis, at 
the Board of Trade Building, June 27, 
was well attended. 

C. E. Appel, for 17 years with the 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind., is now 
connected with the Acme-Evans Co., In- 
dianapolis, in the sales department. 

According to Secretary Frank H. Tan- 
ner, Ohio millers last week were paying 
$1@1.25 bu for wagon wheat at mill door, 
with the majority paying over $1.10. 

J. E. Brock, Columbus, Ohio, formerly 
representing the Abilene (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., is now with the Blake Milling 
Co., Edwardsville, Ill., representing it in 
Ohio. 

H. Fessenden is again with the King 
Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis, repre- 
senting it in Ohio for the second time, 
after a short absence in another line of 
business. He takes the place of W. H. 
Rowe, who has resigned. 

Electrification of the smaller unit of 
the National Milling Co., Toledo, was 
completed last week and put in opera- 
tion. The large unit will be closed down 
July 4, and it is hoped to have the entire 
mill ready for operation by July 15 with 
electric power. 

Samuel Rice, grain dealer, Metamora, 
Ohio, and operating elevators at several 
other points, was elected president of 
the Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association at 
its forty-fifth annual meeting at Lima. 
He has been connected with the grain 
trade for 25 years, and is a member of 
the Toledo Produce Exchange. 


™ 


NASHVILLE 

Advance in the price of wheat and un- 
willingness on the part of mills to an- 
ticipate lower values at crop moving time 
has discouraged forward bookings by 
flour buyers. As a result few inquiries 
were being received and no new business 
was being booked last week. Sales made 
were in small quantities for immediate 
shipment to cover pressing needs. Buy- 
ers have been withdrawing on old con- 
tracts rapidly, and mills on that account 
are able to keep running to better ad- 
vantage than usual at this time of the 
year. 

Wheat cutting was in progress, sub- 
ject to some interference by rains, from 
Tennessee to southern Indiana. Accord- 
ing to reports the yield will be somewhat 
better than previous expectations, the 
crop having improved the past three 
weeks. No new wheat has been bought. 
It is expected the movement will get 
under way between July 4 and 10. Cash 
wheat continued strong, with No. 2 red, 
with bill, quoted $1.36 bu at Nashville. 
Mills are buying in terminal markets to 
cover current needs. 

Flour prices were stronger, in sym- 
pathy with wheat. Quotations, June 28, 
were substantially as follows: best or 
short soft winter wheat patent, 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $7.40 
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@7.75; standard or regular patent, $6.40 
@6.75; straight patent, $5.80@6.25; first 
clears, $4@4.50. 

Rehandlers reported quiet demand, 
with some sales being made. Prices: 
spring wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, de- 
livered at Nashville, $7.60@8.10; hard 
winter wheat short patent, $6.85@7.35. 

Millfeed was in fair demand, with no 
material change. Prices: soft winter 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $22@23; standard mid- 
dlings or shorts, $25@27. 

Corn meal was in light demand, and 
higher. Prices: bolted, in sacks, per 100 
lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $2.20@2.30; 
unbolted, $2.10@2.20. 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output ofac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 14-21 ....... 188,220 95,176 50.5 
Previous week ... 162,620 73,595 44.9 
BOOP BHO ccccsecs 197,820 80,752 40.8 
Two years ago... 167,130 55,756 33.3 


Three years ago.. 186,930 64,147 34.3 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


June 28 June 21 
. re 14,500 15,000 
Wheat, bus ............ 283,000 226,500 
Cs: UD sacks ecaecees 61,000 79,500 
Ge (SD save bactece onee 173,000 193,000 


The Jackson (Tenn.) Baking Co., with 
$5,000 capital stock, has been incorpo- 
rated by E. B. Leathers, J. H. Gardner, 
Mrs. L. Sullivan, Harry White and L. 
L. Fonville. 

Joun Leper. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Flour trade continued dull and _hesi- 
tant last week. Prices remained un- 
changed, and feed quotations rose some- 
what the middle of the week, but weak- 
ened again toward the last. At the end 
of the period prices were practically on 
a level with those that prevailed in the 
previous week. 

Grain prices ended the week at a high- 
er level and were steady in tone. A 
better supply of wheat passed through 
the Board of Trade than the week pre- 
viously, and practically all went to the 
local milling trade. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.o.b., 414%c to New York, June 28: 
wheat, No. 2 red $1.10%@1.12%, No. 2 
hard $1.08144@1.10%; corn, No. 2 white 
95@97c, No. 3 white 94@97e, No. 2 yel- 
low 94@96c, No. 3 yellow 93@95c, No. 2 
mixed 92@93c, No. 3 mixed 89@92c; 
oats, No. 2 white 53@54c, No. 3 white 
52@53c. 

Inspections of grain June 28: wheat, 
No. 2 red 2 cars, No. 3 red 1, No. 5 hard 
1, sample 2; corn, No. 3 white 3 cars, No. 
4 white 1, No. 6 white 1, No. 2 yellow 2, 
No. 3 yellow 2, No. 4 yellow 1, sample 
yellow 2, No. 2 mixed 2, No. 3 mixed 2, 
No. 4 mixed 1; oats, No. 2 white 3 cars, 
No. 3 white 3, No. 4 white 2. 

Output of flour by mills in Indianap- 
olis, with a weekly capacity of 20,000 
bbls, with comparison, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
WU BOSS ccccee vests eeces 6,367 32 
Previous week ..........++ 8,420 42 
,.  RPPrery rr eee r rn 5,258 26 
TWS WORTH OBO occcccvccces 9,133 46 


Grain inspections, week ending June 
21, in bushels: wheat, 31,000 in; corn, 
151,000 in, 112,000 out; oats, 132,000 in, 
34,000 out; rye, 1,400 out. 

Stocks in store, June 21, in bushels, 
with comparisons: wheat, 161,800 as 
against 39,300 on June 30, 1923; corn, 
129,100, as against 300,000; oats, 163,000, 
as against 57,700. 


NOTES 

A grain elevator at Sherman Drive 
and the Belt Railroad, this city, owned 
by John F. Wild, banker, was damaged 
$2,000 by fire. 

Certificates of dissolution have been 
filed by the Gas City Elevator Co., Gas 
City, and the Gas City Elevator & Coal 
Co., a subsidiary concern. “ 

Joseph Sutton, aged 59, who for sev- 
eral years was active in the management 
of the Co-operative Grain Co., Muncie, 
died recently at his home there. 

E. I. Woodard, of the Acme-Evans 
Co., has returned from a vacation trip 
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to Toronto, Ont., to attend the interna- 
tional convention of Rotary clubs. 

John A. Reis, secretary Acme-Evans 
Co., is on a motor trip vacation through 
the East. He will be gone until the 
middle of July, and will visit Canadian 
points before returning. 


Charles Nichols, aged 34, an employee 
of the Fall Creek Milling Co., Indian- 
apolis, was injured severely June 21 by 
flying bits of steel. A massive high 
speed attrition feed grinding mill flew 
to pieces, wrecking the interior of the 
mill building. All other machines in the 
vicinity were either wrecked or badly 
damaged. 

The real estate of the Farmers’ Co- 
operative Elevator Co., Carmel, Ind., has 
been sold by the receiver to Arthur and 
Wilmer Stanley, and Alfred Kinzer. 
The appraisement of the property was 
$10,000, but the Stanleys and Kinzer ac- 
cepted it in full payment for a $16,400 
mortgage which they held on the prop- 
erty. The price does not include money 
which the receiver has collected or per- 
sonal property valued at $9,000, which 
is to be prorated among creditors. The 
Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator, Arcadia, 
which has been in the hands of a re- 
ceiver for some time, also has been sold. 


Curis O. Axion. 


PITTSBURGH 

Despite the underlying strength of the 
wheat market and its ability to recover 
in the face of speculative profit taking 
raids, buyers in the local flour market 
did not make any attempt to cover more 
than their immediate requirements. Out- 
side of the fact that they did not come 
in when prices were at low levels and 
are now determined to adopt the same 
cautious tactics, a great amount of hand- 
to-mouth buying is due to the ability of 
buyers to obtain supplies from the mills 
within 10 days or two weeks after 
placing the orders. 

There was a fair demand for clears, 
with prices holding firm. Semolina was 
rather dull, as macaroni manufacturers 
hesitated at the prices quoted. Rye flour 
was in fair demand and a shade higher. 

Flour quotations, June 28: spring 
wheat first patent $7.25@8, standard pat- 
ent $6.75@7.25; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.75@7.40, standard patent $6@6.75, 
—cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter, 
$5@5.50, bulk; clears, $5.40@6.20. 

The millfeed market was more active, 
and prices were higher. Leading mill- 
ing companies here report sales slightly 
ahead of last vear, and total spring sales 
show a decided increase. Continued rain 
and cool weather prevented farmers 
from sending cattle into the fields. In 
most sections of the country nearly every 
head remained indoors. 

Quotations, June 28: standard mid- 
dlings, $27.50@28.50 ton; flour middlings, 
$31.50@33.50; red dog, $37.50@40.50; 
spring wheat bran, $26.50@27.50; linseed 
oil meal, $43.80; cottonseed oil meal, 43 
per cent protein $49.70, 36 per cent 
$48.70; dairy feed, 16 per cent protein 
$34.90@36.90, 22 per cent $43.40@45.40. 

The market for cereal goods continued 
quiet. There was a fair demand for corn 
goods, because of the comparative firm- 
ness of the cash corn market. Fine yel- 
low meal, yellow bolted meal and white 
cream meal were in demand. Corn flour 
was quiet, with quotations nominal. 
There was a fair demand for barley 
goods, while oat products moved in con- 
siderable volume for current use. 

Corn quotations, June 28: No. 2 yel- 
low, shelled, $1.07@1.08; No. 3 yellow, 
$1.05@1.06; No. 4 yellow, 90@91c; No. 5 
vellow, 88@89c; kiln-dried yellow, granu- 
lated yellow and white, fancy, $2.25, in 
100-lb sacks; pearl hominy, $2.25. 

Oats: No. 2 white, 68@64c; No. 3 
white, 62@63c. 

NOTES 

F. B. Fairbank, secretary and manager 
Judith Milling Co., Hobson, Mont., was 
in Pittsburgh last week. 

S. S. Watters, president Liberty Bak- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, was confined to his 
room for several days by an attack of 
tonsillitis. 

F. H. Minnis, Pittsburgh representa- 
tive for the King Midas Milling Co., 
spent part of last week on a business 
trip to eastern Kentucky. 

Rodman T. Hambleton, who until 
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WHEAT FLOUR IN HAITI 


An Analysis of the Present Situation and Future Prospects 
for Trade in the Island 


By H. P. Davis 


‘Secretary American Chamber of Commerce of Haiti 


about 18 months ago was manager of 
the Pittsburgh offices of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., is back with the company 
as sales manager. D. H. Crock is Pitts- 
burgh branch manager. Offices are main- 
tained on the ninth floor of the Wabash 
Building. C. C. Larus. 


EVANSVILLE 

Millers who have been storing old 
wheat for the close of the season report- 
ed a heavy business last week. Those 
who have let their stocks go down to the 
minimum have been disposing of their 
limited supplies of flour in quantities, 
while the larger stocked mills have been 
rushing orders out as fast as possible. 
No new wheat has come into the market. 

Rains prevented harvesting last week 
where the wheat was ready to cut. No 
estimate of the crop in the tri-state ter- 
ritory adjacent to Evansville has yet 
been made, except the general statement 
that it will be short. 

Prices for flour, based Evansville, 98-lb 
sacks, carload lots: best patent, $7@7.75; 
first patent, $6.60; straights, $6.20@6.75; 
Kansas, $7@7.50; spring, $8; clears, in 
jutes, first $4.75@5.25, second $4.25@ 
4.75. 

Millfeed was in good demand, some 
millers reporting being sold up for 15 
days in advance of production. Quota- 
tions: bran, $26@27; mixed feed, $27@ 
27.50; shorts, $28. 


NOTES 
Giltner Igleheart and family have gone 
to southern California to spend the sum- 
mer months. 


Austin Igleheart, of the Igleheart 
Bros. mill, with his family, has gone to 
Michigan for the summer. 

J. L. Knauss and Edgar Igleheart were 
in Nashville last week attending the 
Southwestern Millers’ Association meet- 
ing. They report a good attendance. 

W. W. Ross. 


NORFOLK 

Flour sales last week were negligible, 
as conditions were not such as to justify 
heavy purchases. It is generally con- 
ceded that the market will continue 
strong, with occasional dips, but it is 
hardly expected that it will go back to 
recent low levels. A feature of the week 
was the sharp advance in feeds, which 
served to offset to a great extent the 
dearer wheat, Mills generally were hold- 
ing firm and somewhat higher on quota- 
tions. Strictly northwestern spring 
flours were quoted at $8.20@8.70, bakers 
grades $7.90@8.10; Kansas patents, top 
grades $7.30@7.80, bakers grades $6.80 
@7.30; soft winter wheat patents, $6.10 
@6.50. . 

Feed buying was reported somewhat 
better than the previous week, although 
no great volume of business was done. 
Standard middlings were quoted at 
$30.50@31, standard bran $29.50@30, 
flour middlings $32@33, and red dog 
$38@40, 


CHAIN STORE COMPETITION 


Considerable interest has been mani- 
fested in the trade over the fight between 
chain stores, including the Great Atlan- 
tic & Pacific Tea Co. and the D. P. 
Stores (the latter having bought the 
Piggly Wigely rights), and the organi- 
zation of independent groceries under 
the name of the Quality Service Stores. 
The latter, consisting of about 350 inde- 
pendent stores, now are buying their 
goods through a central organization, 
and are putting their operations on a 
price basis similar to the cash and carry 
stores. The result has been that flour, 
among several other staples, has become 
the source of keen competition, but as 
yet this has not had any appreciable ef- 
fect on the market. A second organiza- 
tion of independent grocers, under the 
name Naborhood Stores, has added to 
the competition. 

JosepH A. Lesuie. 





A survey of crop conditions indicates 
that the Danish winter crops have been 
somewhat impaired by the continued un- 
seasonably cold weather, according to a 
report received by the Department of 
Commerce. Spring sowings were delayed 
for at least three weeks, beginning the 
early part of May. The area sown to 
spring grains will approximate that of 
last year. 
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A salesman who has canvassed Haiti 
for years and has a thorough commer- 
cial knowledge of the important towns, 
recently commented on a very noticeable 
improvement in business methods and in 
the morale of commercial affairs there. 
This he attributes largely to the organi- 
zation and activities of the various cham- 
bers of commerce of that island. 

It is generally conceded that the mer- 
chandising methods in vogue in Haiti 
have decidedly improved during the past 
few years. There is, however, room for 
further improvement. There still exists 
among a certain class of merchants a 
tendency to speculate on the possibilities 
of a good crop and a lack of apprecia- 
tion of the permanent advantage of con- 
servative business methods. 

For this situation the credit depart- 
ments of American exporting houses 
which deal with Haiti are not wholly 
blameless. American exporters who are 
now selling or who contemplate selling 
goods there would do well to realize the 
unwisdom in overcrowding this market 
and in granting new credits without the 
most careful investigation, not only of 
the financial standing of the merchant, 
but of market conditions. 

This situation is, of course, not pecu- 
liar to Haiti. The British Board of 
Trade has recently taken active steps to 
“put a stop to abuses of credit,” and 
the National Association of Credit Men 
(American), in line with its long-estab- 
lished policy, is warning its members 
against overselling. “Overcrowding the 
dyspeptic with indigestible food,” says 
this Association, “is no more silly than 
overcrowding merchants with unsalable 
commodities.” 

It is everywhere becoming an accepted 
policy that it is mighty poor business to 
sell a merchant goods that he cannot 
readily dispose of, and the suggestion 
that exporters should be cautious not 
to overcrowd the Haitian market is no 
reflection on the integrity or responsibil- 
ity of Haitian business houses. Condi- 
ti ns in Haiti are, however, peculiar in 
that the country is practically dependent 
on one crop. 

In the United States we not only have 
a number of crops to rely upon, but the 
greatest industrial organization in the 
world and, furthermore, the largest per 
capita savings bank account of any na- 
tion. In Haiti there are practically no 
important industries, and almost no ac- 
cumulated wealth. The peasant class, 
over 95 per cent of the population, lives 
from hand to mouth, and if the coffee 
crop is poor simply refrains from buy- 
ing, and exists until the next crop on na- 
tive fruits and vegetables. 

Coffee is pre-eminently the great staple 
of Haiti. The coffee crop averages over 
67 per cent of the total of all exports, 
and last year contributed almost 75 per 
cent of the $14,500,000 received from all 
products exported. A good coffee crop 
means a prosperous year for the mer- 
chants, while a poor crop results in 
business stagnation in all lines of mer- 
chandising. 

To comprehend the situation it must 
be realized that the products of Haiti, 
excepting only sugar, which contributes 
less than 5 per cent of the exports, are 
not produced by large estates. A 
coffee crop, for instance, does not en- 
rich large proprietors, but is collected 
by the peasants from small “gardens” 
or semiwild trees. Excepting the labor- 
ers on public works, there are very few 
wage earners in Haiti who can depend 
on regular pay, regardless of crop condi- 
tions. crop means that hun- 
dreds of thousands of the peasants will 
have more money to spend than usual, 
and a poor crop means the immediate 
curtailment of that purchasing power on 
which the merchant setesemnlly depends. 
The amount of money in circulation in 
Haiti, a country with a population of 


2,045,000, varies from $4,500,000 to 
$5,000,000, depending on the season of 
the year and the condition of the crops. 
The per capita circulation, therefore, is 
between $2.20 and $2.50. The averie 
per capita value of imports is about 37, 
of which 14 to 16 per cent is represen|ed 
by wheat flour. 

The relation of the value of the cofice 
crop to the expenditures for wheat flour 
is shown by the following: 


Wheat flur 

Coffee exports imp: ‘ts 

() oS BPP ERTeT Pee ee $10,864,209 $2,250,. 00 
eer 7,487,312 1,559,:17 





Increase, 1922-23 .. 
Per cent of increase.. 
Haiti imported last year 347,992 bas 
of flour, or about 28,999 bags per mont): 

Port-au-Prince, which does about 
per cent of the total import trade « 
Haiti, imported last year 160,643 bags « 
flour, or about 46 per cent of the tot: 
imports of that commodity, ranging fro: 
24,867 in April to 4,913 in June. The ay 
erage for June, July and August, th 
best harvest months in Haiti, durin; 
which there is an abundance of nati, 
foodstuffs, was only about 8,340 bags. 

The importations last spring, especia 
ly in May, were above normal, and tl. 
June stock on hand in Port-au-Prin 
and adjacent towns was estimated « 
approximately 25,000 bags, more tha 
sufficient to supply the market for th 
next two months. In other words th 
market is somewhat overstocked, an 
buyers have been hesitant as to closin : 
contracts for June, July and August d: 
livery. Reports from coast towns ind 
cate that flour stocks are about norm: . 
or possibly somewhat heavy. 

The coffee crop, as a rule, is about 75 
per cent delivered by the end of Marc 
Reports for this fiscal year indicate « 
crop about 10 per cent below that fo 
the year ending Sept. 30, 1923. Thi 
rains in March, April and May wer 
extremely favorable for the crop, whic’: 
will begin to come in the latter part © 
August or early in September. The oui 
look is for a good year. 

Conditions in general are gradual! 
but surely improving. The peasants hav: 
come to realize that they may cultivat: 
their gardens aud carry on their “peti 
commerce” with absolute  assuranc: 
against the graft and banditry that for 
merly made the accumulation of asset 
of any kind a real danger to the pos 
sessors. 

A survey of the country districts re 
cently made by the writer shows tha! 
practically all over Haiti there has bee: 
this year a decided increase in area: 
planted. The recently inaugurated bu 
reau technique of the department o: 
agriculture will begin, this summer, : 
campaign to increase the production o 
the staple crops, especially coffee an 
cotton. 

Much needed trails are being surveyed 
into the interior districts, which at pres- 
ent lack adequate transportation facili- 
ties. It is generally conceded that an 
optimistic attitude is justified. 

It seems to the writer, however, well 
to repeat that care should he exercised 
by mills not to encourage overselling this 
market. 

The American Chamber of Commerc« 
of Haiti recently submitted to referen 
dum a plan for the establishment of « 
permanent board of commercial arbitra 
tion designed to settle, without recours 
to the courts, any commercial dispute: 
between members or a member and a 
nonmember. It is hoped that this move- 
ment will receive the co-operation of 
the Haitian Chamber of Commerce and 
similar organizations in Haiti, and result 
in great benefit to Haitian commerce in 
general, the members of the chamber, 
and particularly to nonresident associate 
members who may not be otherwise rep- 
resented in Haiti. 


$3,376,897 $690, 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 43.) 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday: June 30 


June 28 June 21 1923 
Wheat, bus...... 1,114,700 978,560 604,800 
Flour, bbis....... 251,925 234,698 283,436 
Millstuff, tons.... 14,678 13,230 10,889 
Corn, bus......-. 124,080 126,000 129,010 
Oats, bus.......- 247,200 340,290 834,000 
Barley, bus...... 156,560 176,280 133,500 
Rye, bus.......-- 272,500 691,080 30,400 
Flaxseed, bus.... 22,950 23,970 10,000 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapolis 
and Duluth on June 28, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 








1924 1923 1922 1921 

Minneapolis ... 8,140 12,040 3,683 1,928 
Duluth .eceeee 2,316 4,613 1,326 1,046 
Totals .....-- 10,456 16,653 5,009 2,974 


tocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


June 30 July1 July 2 


ir 


June 28 June 21 1923 1922 1921 

Corn ... 4 54 178 1,711 190 
Oats .-- 481 545 3,426 16,272 9,327 
Barley... 70 60 445 330 883 
R ... 5,536 5,962 4,349 19 51 
Fi xseed. 27 36 19 51 1,065 
eceipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
June 28, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 


av! Duluth, compared with the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1923 and 1922, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 
r—Receipts——, -—In store——. 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
M neapolis.. 93 139 60 27 19 51 
Duiuth....+- 13 112 41 117 120 1384 


votals-....106 251 101 144 139 185 


j.cceipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

nev polis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1923, to June 

28, 1924, compared with the corresponding 

per od of the previous year, in bushels (000’s 
om: ted): 

-—Receipts— --Shipments— 

1923-24 1922-23 1923-24 1922-23 





Mi: neapolis ... 8,164 6,424 1,821 1,078 
Duiuth w.cccees 6,768 3,915 5,943 3,567 
tale .....-- 14,932 10,339 7,764 4,645 


1ily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 

fla seed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis ———Duluth 

Track To arr. Track July 








Jue 24...$2.46% 2.44% 2.43% 2.40% 2.15 
Juve 25... 2.47% 2.46% 2.45% 2.42% 2.16% 
Jure-26... 2.48 2.46% 2.44% 2.42 2.17% 
Juice 27:.. 2.46 2.45 2.43 2.40% 2.17% 
Jue 28... 2.43% 2.42% 2.41% 2.39% 2.16% 
Juve 80... 2.45% 2.48% 2.42 2.39% 2.17% 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Despite the strength in the wheat mar- 
ket last week, demand for flour was 
slow. Bakers and jobbers were not in 
the market to any extent, and most of 
the demand seemed to come from gro- 
cers using established brands. The ad- 
vance in wheat caught a few orders, but 
got beyond the ideas of buyers. The 
usual buying for pressing needs came 
out, but was even smaller in extent than 
has been the rule. Patent flour was ad- 
vanced 20c bbl on the higher wheat price, 
and first clear, which is in a little better 
demand, 25c, but second clear remained 
unchanged. 

The durum flour market was very 
quiet, with buying at a minimum. The 
price advance was too rapid and fluc- 
tuations too sharp to bring in any de- 
mand, Those holding contracts are or- 
dering out their purchases satisfactorily, 
drawing upon them for their needs rath- 
er than making new commitments. No. 
2 semolina was up %c lb, being quoted 
at 3%@4c in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Du- 
luth, and durum patent was \c less. 

Nominal prices, June 28, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1924 1923 
Family patent ....... $7.10@7.35 $6.00@6.25 
Bakers patent ....... 6.85@7.10 5.75@6.00 
First clear, jute...... 56.00@5.25 5.30@5.55 
Second clear, jute.... 3.25@3.65 3.65@3.80 


rhe rye flour market was affected by 
the very active call for the grain, and 
the advance was so rapid and substan- 
tial that it checked all buying except 
that necessary to care for the limited 
local demand. Before the advance was 
well under way a small lot was sold for 
eastern shipment, which was out of the 
ordinary, but the rush upward cut off 
further business. Prices, June 28, Du- 
luth-Superior, f.o.b., mill, cotton: pure 
white, $4.80; No. 2 straight, $4.55; No. 
3 dark, $3.10; No. 5 blend, $4.70; No. 8 
rye, $3.85. 

oo onperee flour output, in bar- 
rels: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
SUE bake a4 500% nccens 14,490 39 
PROGR WOOK 22.200. .000 18,510 50 
C0 re 19,225 52 
Two years ago ............ 10,515 28 


Demand for millfeed was good, and 
prices firm for bran and $2.50@3 strong- 
er for middlings and mixed feed. Some 
call from the East has developed, and 
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local demand shows improvement. One 
mill sold bran for eastern shipment at 
advanced figures and for July shipment. 

Durum wheat saw considerable action 
during the week and about the middle 
was very strong. It was largely a 
weather and crop news affair. In the 
cash market, trading was rather slow, 
with receipts not heavy and mills taking 
the choice cars at regular premiums, but 
not crowding the buying. Spring wheat 
cash trading was very quiet, with only a 
few cars appearing for sale. 

Beginning June 26 and continuing 
thereafter for the remainder of the week 
the rye market saw the greatest activity 
of the year, and made sharp advances in 
all futures. The ruling influence seemed 
to be the foreign situation, news coming 
that Russia had withdrawn from the 
market and that several foreign coun- 
tries would be importers of grain this 
year. This, together with the fact that 
the price of rye as compared with other 
grains is low, seemed to make it easy to 
push upward, and its advance during 
the three days was interrupted only by 
occasional minor setbacks, 

The heavy movement from Minneapo- 
lis to go into store for shipment east 
continues, and the close of the week saw 
an increase of 820,000 bus in stocks in 
elevators. ; 

Oats were in fairly good demand 
throughout the week from both eleva- 
tors and feeders, and all offerings were 
taken at the going basis. The price level 
advanced in sympathy with other mar- 
kets. 

An advance of 6c on the bottom level 
and 3c on the top was made in barley 
prices, and demand during the week was 
generally good. Offerings were not 
heavy, and desirable cars brought- top 
prices. 

Interest in flaxseed was decidedly 
slow all week, and the market moved 
within a comparatively narrow range. 
Receipts were light, and most of the 
cars coming on for sale were of the 
bulkhead variety. Crushers have been 
taking the heavy dockage cars at good 
premiums. Stocks in elevators during 
the week showed an increase of about 
10,000 bus, and now aggregate 103,640, 
of which about 56,000 are Canadian. 


NOTES 


B. Stockman, general manager Du- 
luth-Superior Milling Co., spent June 27 
in Minneapolis. 

J. H. Riheldaffer, R. J. Henderson, 
Jr., and R. L. Holgate were Minneapolis 
visitors on ’change June 30. 

A shipment of 87,640 bus bonded 
wheat was made by lake June 26, leaving 
a little less than 16,000 bus in store. 

W. B. Joyce, Duluth manager Van 
Dusen Harrington Co., has returned with 
his family from a three weeks’ vacation 
at Frontenac, Minn. 

Durum wheat shipments aggregated 
390,000 bus, and spring 195,000. Of the 
former there are 1,543,000 bus still here, 
and of the latter 785,000. 

Stocks of grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators increased a little during the 
week ending June 28, and shipments ran 
slightly above 1,250,000 bus. Practically 
all went out by vessel. 

Two shipments of corn by vessel were 
made, and stocks are now reduced to 
445,000 bus. Not much is coming this 
way, although elevators have advanced 
their bids to attract it. 

The thirty-first annual outing of the 
retail grocers of Superior will be held 
July 30 at Solon Springs. The commit- 
tee in charge is George Spindler, S. D. 
Williams, C. M. Lindberg and Fred 
Voss. 

Demand for vessel space shows no im- 
provement and the rate continues at 
1%c bu on wheat, Duluth to Buffalo, 
with but little being taken. There is 
some talk of possible shipments of rye 
to Chicago, and to Lake Michigan the 
rate asked is somewhat higher. 

The rye market, June 30, was the 
most active seen in many months, and 
trading reached large proportions. The 
Armour Co. was a continuous and heavy 
buyer of the July future. The Septem- 
ber future, which opened June 2 at 
about 66c, closed above 80c. Stocks here, 
June 28, were 5,670,000 bus. 

Over 400 Duluth and St. Paul em- 
ployees of the Zinsmaster Bread Co. 


held a joint picnic at Pine City, June 
28-29. The weather was not favorable, 
and part of the program was conducted 


in the armory. 


The Duluth 


baking de- 


partment won the baseball contest from 
the St. Paul men, and also the tug of 


war. 


The St. Paul sales department em- 


ployees won the baseball game and the 


tug of war. 
the cups. 


F. G. 


H. W. Zinsmaster awarded 


CaRLson. 


Duluth-Superior Grain 


Daily 


closing prices 


of da 


rk northern 


wheat on track, in cents, per bushel: 


June No. 1 

21.. 119% @141% 
23.. 120% @142% 
24.. 120% @142% 
25.. 120% @142% 
26.. 122% @144% 
27.. 122% @144% 
28.. 121% @143% 


o. 
119% @131% 
120% @132% 
120% @132% 
120% @132% 
122% @134% 
122% @134% 
121% @133% 


116% @129% 
117% @130% 
117% @130% 
117% @130% 
119% @132% 
119% @132% 
118% @131% 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat fu- 
tures, in cents, per bushel: 


June 21 
Se ee 6ceee en eee 
June 24 
SURO FS cscvcvccoes 
WUE: BF cece verses 
June 27 
June 28 


Daily closing prices of durum, 


per bushel: 


June > 
21... 117% @120% 
23... 118% @121% 
24... 119% @122% 
25... 123 @126 
26... 127% @129% 
37... 126 @127 
28. 123% @125% 


-September— 

July Old New 

- 115% 113% 112% 

. 116% 112% 112% 

- 117% 113% 113% 

- 121 115 115% 

- 125% 118 119% 

- 123 116% 116% 
- 121% 116 115 

in cents, 


No. 
117% @120% 
118% @121% 


c— Amber durum—, -—Durum— 
o. 1 


No.1 No. 2 
115% 113% 
116% 114% 


119% @122% 117% 115% 


121 @126 


121 119 


125% @129% 125% 123% 


123) @127 
121% @125% 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, 


123 121 
121% 119% 
June 28, 


and recéipts by weeks ended Saturday, in 


bushels (000’s omitted): 


Receipts by 


c-Wheat stocks—, ———grade——,, 














1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2 dkn 
1,2 nor § 186 306 2 113 90 23 
3dkn 
3 nor j 73 24 os 54 8 26 
All other , 
spring .. 510 314 234 52 8 18 
1,2 amd} 
1, 2 dur jf 610 1,720 214 64 165 98 
3amd 
3 dur § 167 37 
All other 
durum .. 866 2,248 870 97 244 176 
Winter .... 3 1 6 5 os 5 
Mixed .... 1 ee ° 97 252 205 
Totals °.2,316 4,613 1,326 519 767 551 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ending 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 














— 
Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Spring .... 308 181 117 366 166 190 
Durum .... 275 925 655 624 1,447 306 
Winter .... 8 oe os ve 
Totals 591 1,106 779 990 1,613 496 
COPR scccse 103 1 141 398 1 264 
Oats ...-. 292 4 228 235 230 731 
Bonded 9 5 ee 21 os s% 
AUD. on 00.0% 970 196 190 167 924 179 
Bonded... 17 oe ws 23 92 6 
Barley .... 29 27 107 51 os » 366 
Bonded... 1 9 ee 14 es Ke 
Flaxseed .. 13 112 41 3 25 9 
Flaxseed prices, per bushel: 
om Close 
Opening June 30 
June 23 High Low June 28 1923 
July ..$2.40 $2.43% $2.38% $2.39% $2.60 
Sept. . 2.15 2.17% 2.15% 2.16% 2.39 
Oct. y- 2.12% 2.10 2.10 2.30 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
June 27, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Elevator— Wheat Oats 
c. P. R. “A” and 

FS” nccccccccne 2 37 
Consolidated 551 300 
Ogilvies ........-. 343 272 
Grain Growers 307 956 
4 SS See 2,035 193 
Northland ....... 3,038 1,043 
Port Arthur ..... 205 329 
Can. Gov't ...... 360 171 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 776 194 
Sask. Co-op. No. 3 355 164 
Private elevators. 8,999 2,627 

Totals ..c.cvevs 16,971 6,288 
BOGE OOO wcrscees 9,730 1,652 
Receipts .....0¢ 5,211 3,136 
Lake shipments... 4,397 1,891 
Rail shipments... 130 110 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 


Barley Flax 
23 ese 
55 16 
30 eee 
56 pace 
37 56 
84 eee 

4 
20 59 
22 104 
12 40 
204 96 
547 371 
2,862 226 
108 32 
237 87 

3 

Bus 

Wesecee 16 
Wise eee 2,248 


in .. 





Wheat— Bus Oats— 
No. 1 hard ..... 11 No.1C 
No. 1 northern..2,118 No. 2 C. 
No. 2 northern..2,796 No. 3 C 
No. 3 northern..1,147 Ex. 1 feed 
BP @ cevcsvcese ee NE oka cen eae 
No. 4 special oS 2 Oe eeecesnes 
Serer 83 Special b 
No. 5 special 49 Others ..... R 
BP. © ceccccsece GE PPUOUROO cccccece 
No. 6 special 49 
WO Ee 272 Total 
DOGPGER ccs cccsce 82 
— i) eee 3 
Speciat bin ..... 596 
GERGGD, wscecccce 348 
BEV ES cisecsne 8,999 
Foetal ..ccce. 16,971 
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OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports,. 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, July 1, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


c From 





Renee | 
Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen -+ 22.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Antwerp ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Belfast ...... 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Bremen ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
eee 20.00 .... .... 20.00 eeee 
CE coecss 20.00 .... «++. 20.00 
Bergen ...... ST.00 se cee 39.00 
Christiania .. 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stayanger + 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Copenhagen... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Ges vaectcews 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 
Dublin - 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 sees 
Dundee ...... 21.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Glasgow ..... 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Stockholm ... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 rr 
Gothenburg .. 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 sar 
Malmé ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 rrr 
Hamburg .... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Bordeaux .... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 ose 
BEBVEO cccccce 27.60 .... 27.60 27.60 axe 
EEE coe BOUE aces cece rece rr 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 oles 
TEU coccccces 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 os 
ae 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 er 
Liverpool .... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
London ...... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Londonderry... 21.00 .... 21.00 .... cove 
Manchester .. 17.00 17.00 17.00.17.00 17.00 
SPE cen BEKO cece baad «rcs re 
Rotterdam 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Gibraltar GOO cece cose aves 
Southampton,. 21.00 .... 1... sees vows 
eee SE.OO cece coos 89.00 
PIreeus ...000 BOBO cece cone eee 
Stettin ...... 30.00 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on June 28, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore 52 138 77 136 3 
Boston ..... 1 26s 5 1 ese 
Buffalo .....2,483 2,434 1,494 1,761 33 
Afloat .... 390 519 117 one See 
Chicago 9,814 2,900 853 1,884 100 
oo ee 40 20 130 10 ees 
SPUIGEM. 2 cick 2,316 444 349 5,648 86 
Galveston ... 355 ose oes éee 
Indianapolis. 162 129 163 one eee 
Kan, City...5,784 200 49 149 7 
Milwaukee... 116 109 167 757 56 
Minneapolis 8,140 46 431 6,535 82 
N. Orleans.. 186 149 146 36 . 
Newp. News. ... ‘as 120 cee eee 
New York... 454 33 295 571 31 
Omaha ..... 1,945 251 199 93 2 
WOOT scccce eee 5 10 nee 
Philadelphia. 116 47 50 125 
Sioux City... 154 93 78 5 1 
St. Joseph... 550 99 46 x 1 
St. Louis ... 977 241 119 31 5 
Toledo ..... 502 119 315 12 1 
Camala ...c- 194 221 61 425 eae 
MMOD. cecnve 194 221 one eee 51 
Totals ...34,901 8,279 5,264 17,229 469 
Last year. .26,313 3,366 8,523 15,101 1,187 
Increases: Rye, 361,000 bus. Decreases: 
Wheat, 2,435,000 bus; corn, 2,225,000; oats, 


424,000; barley, 36,000. 





SMALL 1924 WHEAT CROP 
EXPECTED IN SOUTH AFRICA 


The 1923 crop of wheat in South Af- 
rica was the lowest recorded in five years, 
and while in the Cape Province, where 
over one third of the wheat grown in 
South Africa is produced, conditions 
were fairly satisfactory, the wheat belts 
of the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State experienced adverse conditions, 
drouth being severe and locust invasions 
numerous, 

The first reports of the corn crop indi- 
cate that the area under cultivation this 
season is considerably less than in the 
previous season. 

Owing to the lateness of planting and 
the large number of lands which have 
been resown, the Department of Agri- 
culture is able to give a rough estimate 
only of the prospect of the new crop. 
The yield is not expected to exceed 70 
per cent of that of last season, much 
depending upon the conditions prevailing 
during the growing stages, the advent of 
early frost, and the locust invasion. 





TARIFF ON FLOUR IN POLAND 

The question of Polish import tariffs 
is giving local agents some concern, As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner Baldwin, 
Warsaw, reports. At present a duty of 
7.50 gold francs per 100 kilos, plus 5 
per cent, is charged on American flour. 
This is equivalent to about 1.40 per. bbl. 
In the new tariff, which will be published 
in June and effective in July, it is pro- 
posed to raise this duty to 14 gold francs 
per 100 kilos. Agents for foreign firms 
are protesting vigorously on the ground 
that even the present tariff is nothing 
less than a subvention to Polish millers 
at the expense of the Polish public. 
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ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 
CELEBRATES ITS 35TH YEAR 


The Atlantic Transport Line is ob- 
serving this year the thirty-fifth anni- 
versary of its incorporation. In cele- 
bration of this event, it has put in serv- 
ice the second of two fine new passenger 
liners to replace “Minne” class vessels 
lost in the late war. This is the Minne- 
tonka, of 21,700 tons, which will ply with 
the Minnewaska, of the same size and 
character, completed last year. 

The Minnetonka’s name means “Big 
Water,” in the language of the Da- 
kotas. It was christened after a large 
lake in Minnesota. The Minnewaska’s 
name is also that of a Minnesota lake, 
the word meaning in the Indian tongue 
“White-capped Water.” The prefix 
“Minne” will be used in naming two 
more ships of the line, which will re- 
place the Minnehaha arid the Minneapo- 
lis, both lost during the war. 

Before naming its two new liners, the 
Atlantic Transport Line made careful 
inquiry as to the meaning of the names, 
and the history of the lakes to which 
they pertained, in order to place the in- 
formation before travelers not familiar 
with American Indian nomenclature. 
Dr. Melvin R. Gilmore, of the Museum 
of the American Indian, New York, went 
carefully into the derivation of the 
names, and is authority for their mean- 
ing as here given. 

Although fitted as a first class passen- 
ger carrier, the Minnetonka has capacity 
for 20,000 tons of freight. The only 
other ship approximating this freight 
capacity is said to be her year-old sister, 
the Minnewaska. As these ships can 
make their voyages between New York 
and London at better than 17 knots an 
hour, they might be called express 
freighters. ,The speed of the ordinary 
freighter is usually 10 to 12 knots, and 
many make less than 10. 

As in most great business achieve- 
ments, there is back of the Atlantic 
Transport Line the story of a command- 
ing personality, that of Bernard N. Bak- 
er, of Baltimore, who not only founded 
the line but followed its progress to the 
height of its success. He was an ardent 
advocate of a great mercantile marine 
for this country, and he dreamed of an 
around-the-world service for American 
ships, a plan that was not realized until 
1924, He also advocated the formation 
of a central shipping body within the 
United States government for handling 
national shipping matters, and at the 
request of President Taft made a com- 
prehensive survey of American shipping 
conditions, visiting all the principal ports 
on both coasts and the Gulf. His ideas 
found concrete expression in the forma- 
tion of the United States Shipping 
Board in 1917. 

The original “Minne” ships, the Minne- 
tonka, Minnehaha and Minneapolis, were 
built at Belfast in 1899, the Minnewaska 
being added to the fleet in 1909. The 
loss of these vessels was more than a 
proportionate share of war loss for the 
Atlantic Transport Line. All four were 
victims of mines or torpedoes. 

The first to go was the Minneapolis, 
which was torpedoed in the Mediterra- 
nean, March 22, 1916. The Minnewaska 
was second, being mined off the island of 
Crete, Nov. 25, 1916. The Minnehaha 
was torpedoed Sept. 7, 1917, off the 
coast of Ireland, and the Minnetonka 
went down with loss of life on Jan, 30, 
1918, off Malta, having been torpedoed. 
Some of her officers and crew were tak- 
en prisoners, and afterwards interned in 
Germany. 

The Minnewaska, Which struck a mine 
when bound from Alexandria to Mar- 
seilles with 1,800 troops on board, was in 
command of Captain Thomas F. Gates, 
who now commands the new Minne- 
tonka, The ship was mortally hurt, and 
began listing at once. Indecision at that 
time might have caused heavy loss of 
life, for as the water gained rapidly in 
the holds, the vessel heeled more and 
more toward the point at which she must 
inevitably capsize. 

But her engines were still working, 
and without hesitation Captain Gates 
took the right action to save every life 
on board, by heading his vessel for a 
rocky beach on the island of Crete, three 


miles away. Here he ran her ashore, full 
tilt. All hands were rescued, but the 
vessel, through lack of proper salvaging 
apparatus, was left where she struck. 

The sinking of the Minnehaha was at- 
tended by the loss of 43 lives. The ship 
went down in four minutes after being 
struck. While her crew were struggling 
in the water, holding to a few life rafts 
or to pieces of wreckage, her commander, 
Captain Frank H, Claret, was instru- 
mental in saving the lives of no less 
than 11 of his shipmates. For this he 
was decorated by King George with the 
Order of the British Empire. Captain 
Claret now commands the new Minne- 
waska (1923), the first of the vessels or- 
dered to replace the war fleet of “Minne” 
ships. 





DONORS TO KANSAS SEED 
WHEAT FUND ENTERTAINED 


Kansas City, Mo.—Seventy odd years 
ago a group of pioneers trekked across 
Kansas plains on their way to Cali- 
fornia, seeking the gold that state pro- 
duced. The hardships of travel at that 


der the hot Kansas sun. They saw their 
wheat being cut and threshed, and they 
saw the wealth of Kansas being increased 
with every turn of the reapers. 

At the end of the trip, Dodge City 
entertained her visitors with a prairie 
chicken dinner, and glowed with pride 
at their praise of Kansas, her hospital- 
ity and her principal industry. 

Harvey E, Yantis. 





OVERPRODUCTION OF FLOUR 
REPORTED IN AUSTRALIA 


Cuicaco, Inu.—C. C. Coldren, vice 
president in charge of exports, Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago, has returned from a 
four months’ trip to Australia and New 
Zealand in the interests of his company. 
Mr. Coldren stated that conditions there 
were very favorable. The country was 
prospering, and the people wide awake 
and very active. 

There was probably an overproduction 
of flour, he said, and more milling ca- 
pacity than could be profitably operated. 
Imports of American and Canadian ce- 
real goods were limited, as there were 13 
oatmeal mills in Australia, which have 
sufficient capacity for the 5,500,000 in- 
habitants. 

The methods of distributing grain 
were improving constantly, Mr. Coldren 
said. More attention was being given to 





Liner Minnetonka of the Atlantic Transport Line 


time kept sightseers at home; California 
was no place for a man who hadn’t busi- 
ness there. 

Last week, out at Dodge City, Kansas, 
men bronzed by the sun and winds of 
many Kansas summers mined gold on 
the very land over which the pioneers 
had passed. It was not dug from the 
ground in the form of dust, but fell be- 
fore reapers in glittering rows. As on- 
lookers were about 60 men from Chicago, 
Kansas City, Wichita and Topeka, who 
had made possible the sowing of part 
of the wheat last fall. They were a 
few contributors to the Central Seed 
Wheat Association fund, which advanced 
money to wheat growers in southwestern 
Kansas, that they might buy seed for 
their 1924 crop. 

At the time the association was or- 
ganized, that section of the state had 
not raised a good wheat crop in several 
years. Most of the farmers were heavily 
in debt, and some of them had no re- 
sources that would enable the planting 
of another crop. Millers, grain and im- 
plement dealers and other business men 
who normally profit by a good yield of 
Kansas wheat sent enough money to the 
stricken section to insure seed for those 
who could not buy it. 

These contributors took as their se- 
curity a pledge of one fifth of whatever 
grain might be raised as a result of the 
fund. As a reward for their confidence, 
southwestern Kansas this year is produc- 
ing the largest and best crop of any 
section in the entire state. The donors 
of the seed will probably be returned 
about $3 for every $1 invested. 

In celebration of this remarkable out- 
turn, which will bring most of the farm- 
ers of that region out of debt, the busi- 
ness men of Dodge City last week invit- 
ed members of the association to be 
their guests on a trip through the fields. 
Those who responded to the invitation 
were taken on a 130-mile tour over 
plains billowing with ripened grain un- 


cleaning the grain, and the government 
was ose up on the grades. It 
was being realized that selling must be 
by proper grades, and that the basis 
used heretofore, f.a.q. (fair average 
quality), was not the proper one. 

S. O. Werner. 





TENNESSEE MILL BURNS 

Nasnuvitte, Tenn.—The plant of the 
Lawrenceburg (Tenn.) Milling Co. was 
completely destroyed by fire on June 25, 
causing loss estimated at $16,000, with 
$8,000 insurance. About 100 bbls flour 
and a small lot of wheat were lost. 
Mrs. Margaret Harvey was owner of 
the plant, which had been operating 33 
years. JoHN Leer. 





SOUTHEASTERN MILLERS MEET 

NasHuvitte, Tenn.—The Southeastern 
Millers’ Association held a well-attended 
meeting last week at the Sunset Auto 
Club, Nashville. About 40 millers were 
in attendance, with E. M. Kelly, presi- 
dent, in the chair. The meeting was de- 
voted largely to merchandising policies 
for the coming year. 

Joun Lerrer. 





CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 

The United States Department 
of Commerce reports imports of 
Canadian wheat at the principal 
northern border ports as follows: 

Imports for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: 


— Week ending—, 
June 21 June 14 June 21, 1924 
eeeethis.. 1 wee 14,273,645 
Imports into bonded mills for 
inding into flour for export, 


July 1, 1923, to 


ushels : 
-— Week ending——, July 1, 1923, to 
June 21 June 14 June 21, 1924 
101,463 570,556 13,772,613 
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NEW ORLEANS SHIPPERS 
SEEK OCEAN RATE CUT 


New Orteans, La.—The board of 
commissioners of the Port of New Or- 
leans proposes to file a complaint with 
the United States Shipping Board in an 
effort to get the rates from this port 
to the United Kingdom and other Euro- 
pean ports reduced, according to J. iI. 
Walsh, general manager of the (lock 
board. 

The Gulf operators declared they were 
unfortunate at the conference recently 
at Chicago, and plan to take up the fivht 
along the lines followed by Jacksonville, 
Fla., and Charleston, S. C. The rates on 
certain commodities are declared to he 
14c cwt lower at north Atlantic ports 
and 7%c lower at south Atlantic ports 
than at Gulf ports. 

While the Gulf ports gained nothing 
at the Chicago conference, their demazils 
and reasons for their demands wi: re 
placed on record. This record will \e 
reviewed by the Shipping Board, it i 
said, and the indications are believed ‘ 
point to adjustments. The Shippiig 
Board, it is pointed out, has the pow :r 
to enforce reasonable regulation in ca-.s 
where discrimination against ports 
found to exist. 

It is considered likely that other Gu 
ports will join New Orleans in its co: 
plaint, although it is not known if t! 
complaints will be filed as a unit or 
individual ones. Up to this time the: 
has been no joint conference of Gu 
ports operators, according to N. O. Pe: 
rick, president of the Gulf Steamshi 
Operators’ Conference. 

The north Atlantic operators assert 
at the Chicago parley that the cost o 
operation should govern rates, but th 
New Orleans delegates say the north A 
lantic operators do not apply their pri: 
ciple. It is asserted that many of tho: 
lines operate at a loss, and in some i: 
stances go outside the Central Freig! 
Association territory and even into Me 
ico, booking freight at rates lower thai 
handling costs, to make up full cargo: 
Yet, it is pointed out, those lines will nv‘ 
recognize the right of the Gulf to tak 
any commodity below the cost of ha: 
dling. Gulf operators account for tli 
large business in cotton at north Atlantic 
ports with the statement that those port 
have been favored with lower rates. 


R. A. Surrivan. 


on 





GULF OUTLET TO ORIENT 
SOUGHT BY SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City, Mo.—Plans of the export 
committee of the Southwestern Millers 
League are being laid to secure fo 
southwestern millers an outlet to the Ori 
ent through Gulf ports. They have no! 
yet been definitely shaped, and they wil! 
probably be held in abeyance until fu: 
ther investigations are made to deter 
mine the possibilities that exist for har« 
winter wheat flour in oriental markets. 

A_ well-founded belief exists that 
steamship companies maintaining regula: 
service from the Gulf to Japan anc 
China, through the Panama Canal, wil! 
grant rates on flour about on a parit; 
with those prevailing from the Pacific 
Coast. Low rail rates on flour moving 
for export through the Gulf alread) 
exist. 

A docket was recently filed asking a 
50c export rate on grain and grain prod- 
ucts from Kansas City to the Pacific 
Coast. This, however, was not done by 
the Southwestern Millers’ League, or 
even with its knowled C. V. Topping. 
secretary, says that there is small hope 
that such a rate will be granted. Also 
millers feel that it would be of smal 
advantage to them, inasmuch as Pacifi 
Coast mills could also use the rate t 
draw supplies of wheat from Kansas an 
Oklahoma, with milling-in-transit privi 
leges. ; 

Harvey E. Yanmts. 





The acting French high commissioner 
in Syria and the Lebanon has issued an 
order temporarily prohibiting the ex- 
portation of wheat, barley, and oats, and 
their derivatives, flour, bran, etc. The 
issuance of this order has been necessi- 
tated by the lack of rain, which has had 
an adverse effect on crop prospects. 
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FARM ELEVATOR OPERATION 
IS SUBJECT FOR STUDY 


A study of the operation of farmers’ 
elevators throughout the Midwest grain 
growing states is being made by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and the University of Minnesota in 
an effort to bring out the methods found 
to have produced success and those which 
may have been responsible for failure. 

There are more than 5,000 such eleva- 
tors in these states. Many avenues of 
possible loss are open to them, due in 
part to limited capital, small volume of 
business, and the nature of the business 
itself, the study has revealed. 

Other causes of financial difficulty may 
be the failure to insure properly the 
grain and other merchandise, building 
and equipment; failure to bond officials; 
bad accounts; failure to provide sink- 
ing funds to replace depreciating prop- 
erty; failure to collect full charges for 
services; failure to detect erroneous 
charges; losses in weighing grain; losses 
from overgrading grain; losses from 
dockage, and losses from _ ineffective 
hedging. 

Preliminary results of the study have 
been prepared in a mimeographed pam- 
phiet, entitled “A Study of the Opera- 
tion of Farmers’ Elevators,” copies of 
which may be obtained from the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





United States—Fiscal Year Exports 
Exports of wheat, flour and coarse grains, 
by fiscal years, as reported by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce: 
WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 


Years ending 





Wheat, bus Flour, bbls 

73,818,400 16,079,065 

154,950,971 14,882,714 

208,321,091 15,796,824 

Pel. Satunws suns 293,267,637 16,181,234 
PO toniedeeet 122,430,724 21,651,261 
Dene cteabekeas 178,582,673 24,181,979 
Dns . cuseeewns? 34,118,853 21,879,951 
es -vatlene.s 6 149,831,427 11,942,778 
BNEG. tact ie vax 173,274,015 15,520,669 
DAS. Cabayodaes 259,642,533 16,182,765 
Ba 4. wdc das e048 92,393,775 11,821,461 
DER ctmiebsé a 91,602,974 11,394,805 
BERS cee nesives 30,160,212 11,006,487 
RRS eee 23,729,302 10,129,435 
BPEO. dvieste ses? 46,679,876 9,040,987 
BeeO. st evicunes 66,923,244 10,621,161 
BeOS. caveandes< 100,371,057 13,927,247 
ng BE Ae 76,569,423 15,584,667 
BOOS. ictana cess 34,973,291 13,919,048 
BOOS . oudveees acs 4,394,402 8,826,335 
BeOS. casaawndes 44,230,169 16,999,432 
1903........... 114,181,420 19,716,484 
a ER eee 154,856,000 17,759,000 
od REPT PTO 132,061,000 18,651,000 
a eae 101,950,000 18,699,000 
B08. canine a se 139,433,000 18,486,000 
BUS. ecnhienee 148,231,000 15,350,000 
Oe ae 79,562,000 14,570,000 
a EEC EEE OP 60,650,000 14,621,000 
1895............ 76,103,000 15,269,000 
et SE eT 88,415,000 16,860,000 
a Se eee 117,121,000 16,620,000 
1 Sere eee 157,280,000 15,197,000 
(aa 150,565,000 7,946,000 
gg te OPPS 153,253,000 6,011,000 
eh CE OEE 46,000,000 9,000,000 
BNO Siva dtiecns 66,000,000 12,000,000 
| rere 102,000,000 12,000,000 
a eee 58,000,000 8,000,000 
Ee eee 85,000,000 11,000,000 
Beh a cadeiveess 70,000,000 9,000,000 
a See 106,000,000 9,000,000 
a 95,000,000 6,000,000 
«cee CEL OTE 55,000,000 11,000,000 
Be ee 54,000,000 12,000,000 


COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 


(In bus, 000’s omitted) 
Years ending 
June 30— Barley Corn Oats Rye 





ae 17,537 49,065 33,759 1,823 
st ee 2,585 40,039 2,172 5 
errr 9,399 63,671 2,045 2 
Ler 4,312 36,802 1,685 220 
np Se 6,580 35,853 1,510 1,272 
Me cs cees 4,349 652,445 1,158 2,419 
offer ee 8,238 83,300 4,014 749 
cpp tee re 17,729 117,718 46,324 1,355 
BN6 s <a 10,661 88,807 5,479 1 
2904... 606 10,881 55,858 1,154 765 
1903....... 8,429 74,833 4,613 5,422 
O08. vivace 8,724 26,636 9,971 2,697 
2001. nbs 6,293 177,817 37,046 2,326 
1906, vcece 23,661 209,348 41,369 2,355 
5899. cade 2,267 174,089 30,310 10,141 
A896: ovnikns 11,237 208,745 69,130 15,541 
5g Ae 20,030 176,916 35,096 8,560 
1896, .si08 7,680 99,992 13,012 988 
i eee 1,563 27,691 570 9 
i ee 5,219 65,324 5,740 231 
3806, cies 3,03 46,034 2,380 1,477 
1893. Sein 2,800 75,451 9,435 12,040 
SoG ee 9 30,768 953 332 
R890. 5520 ve 1,408 101,973 13,692 2,257 


*Eleven months. 
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A ROSY PROSPECT 


Grain handlers have been crying pri- 
vately, and vote handlers publicly, for 
an immediate increase in wheat consump- 
tion. Their joint reception committee 
should put on a clean collar and a white 
carnation and proceed to welcome the 
newest cure for empty stomachs, the 
Waffle Dog, a new confection consisting 
of a sweet dough and meat, which is 
making its appearance in several parts 
of the country. It is contended that 
the consumption of flour via Waffle Dogs 
will, in time, rival that attained through 
the old, commonplace, though trust- 
worthy, loaf of bread. It is a matter of 
taste and novelty, and, as such, will 
probably be welcomed by the people as 
a food, regardless of what Branny Mc- 
Cann or the British medical journals 
say of it. 

Predictions are made that the Waffle 
Dog will eliminate that other canine deli- 
cacy, the Hot Dog, from the considera- 
tion of carnival and picnic crowds of 
the country. In proof of this, one man, 
watching customers of a stand where 
Waffle Dogs were being made in an 
amusement park, said he felt like Persh- 
ing reviewing his troops. As food, they 
might not have a batting average, but 
they were as popular as rooms with con- 
necting keyholes. . 

The Waffle Dog may never realize the 
popularity predicted for it; it may never 
succeed in lifting the milling business out 
of the red and into the purple; but it is 
said that its backers have more con- 
fidence in it than a housewife has in 
home made hash. Some day the sales 
manager of the Waffle Dog Corporation 
may have a write-up in the American 
Magazine, and his flour buyer be royally 
féted by every miller in America. 

HM. &. ¥. 
7 * 
Any guy can be gay when he’s drawing 
his pay 
And it comes with a clocklike pre- 
cision, 
But the miller worth while is the one 
who can smile 

When they cancel without his permis- 


sion. 
A. W. E. 
The headline writer on a certain Ar- 
kansas paper must have been seeing 
things when he wrote the following heads 
for the stories of a couple of baseball 
games: “Chesty Chicks Chewed Up by 
Mobile Bears,” and “Crippled Lookouts 
Massacred by Atlanta.” 
W. G. M. 


* * 


Solicitous Inquirer: “How is the ex- 
port business?” 
Miller: “Hush! Do not speak so light- 


ly of the dead.” 
H. M. C. 


* * 


Mrs. Mush: “And has your daughter 
developed along musical lines while at 
college ?” 

Mrs. Blank: “I should say so. Just 
name any record you want and she can 
tell you what’s on the other side.” 

—Washington Cougar’s Paw. 


* * 


THE HELPING HAND 

Laboring mightily, a little lad was 
pushing a handcart loaded with broken 
stone and 10 times too big for him. A 
kindly passerby put his shoulder to the 
wheel and helped him. 

When they arrived at the top of the 
hill he said to the boy, in front of the 
crowd of idlers that had collected: 

“T call it an outrage to give a kid like 
you a job like that! Why didn’t you tell 


your employer it was too heavy for you?” 

“T did.” 

“And what did the big bully say?” 

“Well, he said, ‘Go ahead with it— 
you’re sure to find some fool loafer on 
the way to give you a hand.’” 

—Le Journal Amusant (Paris). 
- * 


“This beefsteak is so tough my knife 
won’t cut it.” 
“Waiter, another knife for the gentle- 
man !” —Life. 
* 7 


Dan: “What’ll we do tonight—stay at 
home?” 
Nan: “No. I’ve got a terrible cough. 
Let’s go to the theatre.” 
—The American Legion Weekly. 


* * 


COMMON KNOWLEDGE 


She had descended in wrath upon her 
husband as he stood at the stage door. 

“What are you doing here?” she de- 
manded. 

It was up to him to think quickly, 
and he did. 

“Hello, my dear,” he greeted her mild- 
ly. “I heard you were coming downtown 
and, wishing to see you, I came here— 
knowing this would be the first place 
you would look for me.” —Judge. 


* 7 


“Ts it a big bank?” 
“Well, you can always get up a four- 
some among the vice presidents,”—Life. 
» 7 


An inquisitive old lady, out for an 
afternoon stroll, came upon a crowd of 
urchins following respectfully at the 
heels of a large man who was evidently 
in some haste. 

“Is he some famous person?” asked 
the old lady of one of the small boys. 

“Naw,” replied the youth, his eyes 
glued to the sidewalk, “he’s got a hole in 
his pocket.” —Judge. 

- * 
“What style of machine do you drive?” 
“A detouring car!”—Kansas City Star. 
* 7 


According to Sir George Newman 
more men than women suffer from gout. 
This seems to overlook the well-estab- 
lished fact that when a man has gout 
his wife and family also suffer from it. 

—Punch. 
* a 

Wife: “How many fish did you catch?” 

Husband: “Oh, enough so I don’t have 
to lie.” —Life. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—SALESMEN 


By large Minneapolis mill, two high 
pressure salesmen who can produce 
in eastern territory; must come with 
successful experience with all classes 
trade, particularly bakers; better 
than average men considered only; 
wonderful opportunity. State full 
particulars about yourself. Address 
Box 949, Buffalo, N. Y. 





SALESMEN WANTED FOR ILLINOIS, IN- 
diana, Ohio and western Pennsylvania for 
short patent strong bakers’ flour: commis- 
sion or brokerage basis only. Address 982, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 
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WANTED—SECOND MILLER CAPABLE 
of running a night shift in a 200-bbi 
spring wheat mill; must be able to pack 
flour when mill not in full operation; state 
age, experience and salary expected, in 
first letter. Address 2011, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





GENERAL FIELD SALESMAN 
WANTED 


to cover Eastern and Southeastern 
states working with salesmen and 
brokers doing development work; a 
man of good personality and ad- 
dress, not afraid of work, preferably 
with an acquaintance with eastern 
carload baking trade and a sufficient 
knowledge of baking business to be 
able to talk with bakers in own lan- 
guage; large eastern mill, well lo- 
cated; good opportunity for right 
man; give full particulars regarding 
experience, qualifications, etc. Ad- 
dress 1999, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
FLOUR SALESMAN 


preferably with acquaintance and 
established trade to represent our 
mill in Maine and New Hampshire 
territory selling carload bakers, 


jobbers, 


mixed-car 


and pool-car 


trade. Mill long established in this 


territory. 
garding 


Give full 
experience, 


particulars re- 
qualifications, 


ete, Correspondence will be held 
confidential. Address 1998, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN 


One of the larger mills grinding 
Kansas hard winter wheat has open- 
ing in July for a high class sales- 
man; must be a producer and ac- 
quainted with the baker and jobber 
trade of lowa; good proposition; all 
replies confidential. Address 987, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








HIGH GRADE FIELD SALESMAN WILL 
soon be in market; well acquainted in 
several states; splendid record. Address 
985, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





SALESMAN WITH ESTABLISHED TRADE 
in New York and New Jersey will repre- 
sent Nebraska, Kansas or Ohio mill. Ad- 
dress Nuva, care of Berrios, 63 Fulton 
Street, New York, N. Y. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILLER 
in 600-bbl or larger mill; understand mill- 
ing hard and soft wheat, rye and corn; 
best of references. Address 2002, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








AS MILLER—WILL GO ANYWHERE; 
capable of getting quality and quantity 
results from a mill; will work for salary 
or on percentage. Address Wm. Mayer, 
1012 Williston Ave, Waterloo, Iowa. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 250 BBLS 
or larger; experienced with all kinds of 
wheat; will accept reasonable offer and 
can come promptly; best of references; 
correspondence _ solicited. Address 2000, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN, NEW YORK STATE, 15 
years’ experience selling flour trade, wishes 
to make permanent connection with rep- 
utable mill; give full particulars; refer- 
ences exchanged. Address 313, care North- 
western Miller, 23 Beaver St, New York. 


AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILLER 
in mill of any size; can do good millwright 
work; have my own tools; many years of 
experience in all branches of the industry; 
come on short notice. Address ‘Experi- 
enced Miller,” 4930 Fremont Av 8S, Minne- 
apolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OVER 300 
bbls capacity; am middle-aged, married, 
21 years’ experience in large and small 
mills; four years with one of the most 
up-to-date large mills in Southwest; can 
come on short notice; good references. For 
more information address 1983, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





(Continued on following page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED— (CONTINUED) AS SALES MANAGER OR ASSISTANT 
—_ oe - - sales manager with some reputable mill; 


_ o es have had 12 years’ experience in general 
A SUPERINTENDENT-HEAD MILLER office, traffic and road work with three dif- 


wishes to connect with a medium or large ferent mills, two hard wheat mills and one 

mill that desires to employ a high class soft wheat mill; now employed in field ~~ 
man; have had charge of highly successful work but want to get on the mill end of 

mills up to 3,600 bbls capacity; A No. 1 the business; age 36, married. Address 

references, Address 1991, care Northwest- Box 10, care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio 

ern Miller, Minneapolis. Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT-HEAD MILLER IN CEREAL CHEMIST WITH RECORD OF 
mill up to 6,000 bbls; thoroughly familiar very satisfactory service desires to con- 
with all kinds of wheat, also rye, milling; nect, about Aug. 15 or sooner, with mill- 
wish to connect myself with reliable firm ing concern of 1,000 to 1,500 bbls capacity ‘ ? 
which is in need of a capable miller hav- wishing absolute uniformity and quality " 
ing the ability to handle men with good on their flour grades; able to Bh ne It’s a fine thing to be a good mixer. 
results; can furnish the very best of rec- bakery service to assist bakers and dem- Ps 
ommendations Address 1940, care North- onstrate; A No. 1 references as to charac- Makes lots of friends for one 
western Miller, Minneapolis. ter and ability; West or Canada preferred; ws 

- — correspondence invited. Address 2009, care ° . 

RELIABLE HEAD MILLER OR yt Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. That’s why a majority of the largest 
tendent desires position in mill from 50 Pi 
bbls up; 15 years’ experience with hard a 
and soft wheat, rye, corn and buckwheat; MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE manufacturers of self- rising flour are 
guarantee yield, quality; do my own mill staunch friends of Worcester and 
wright work; plan and install flour mill; 
am married; desire steady position; can Ivory Salt. 
give A No, 1 reference Address 2015, care FOR SALE 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. e ype “‘K’’ 2 cyl., 60 h-p. ° e 
= faba ob canaee, ta came They are splendid mixers—always 


WHAT HAVE YOU TO OFFER A NO, A-1 Anderson oil engine, like new. 

aw " Uy TO OFFER 

: : , pte hes ae Also four double stands flour rolls . 

experienced flour salesman with personal pap lly ce Bn gy hn the same—never a bit of coarseness. 
following for past eight years in Wiscon- is Ween 


si and Iowa? Married, age 35; highest . " ¢ : 
ge tee ety Wg — Saginaw, Mich. Worcester or Ivory Salt will mix with 


of references; will consider territory else- 


where if mill has established business to . . 
per dew't let peta nccrsers te ate oem your flour in the most friendly way 


rom answering lis ac Addres 2016, . . in’ 
care Northwestern ‘Miller, Minneapolis, MISCELLANEOUS and lose their identities for the good 
of your product. And you know 


























WANTED—TO COMMUNICATE WITH 
some reliable flour mill company in need 
of a practical miller to grind hard or soft 


wheat; understand blending and all sys- WANTED IT TAKE HE 
tems of conditioning; lifetime experience in Union Special Sewing Machine for S T 
mills from 50 to 3,000 bbis; worked from closing 100-lb bags. Also Richard- 

delivery boy up; fair millwright; at all son Automatic Scale. TO MAKE THE 


—, — bg —_— fens peg B — Hart Bros. 
nillec or large bake ade, as ’ as " aia oe 
for export to South America, Mexico and Saginaw, Mich. 
the Orient and European countries, also 

self-rising trade; acquainted with scien- ° . 
tifie basic principles of milling; can han- ee $$$ $$$ Write us for samples and prices. 
dle men, and will put best effort with co WANTED—CAKE MIXING MACHINE, 
operation of the organization to the build- secondhand, large size; state make, con- 
ing up and maintaining of a _ profitable dition, price and full particulars. Address 
business W. H. Neelen, Box 181, Kim- “Cake,” care Northwestern Miller, 108 


Dex aa ek WORCESTER SALT CO. 


Largest Producers of High Grade Salt in the World 


. NEW YORK 
Notice of Trustees’ Sale of The Central FACTORIES: OFFICES: 


Silver Springs, N. Y. Boston, Chicago, Detroit, 


Milling Company of Olive, Calif. Ecorse, Mich. Philadelphia, Columbus. 


PLEASE TAKE NOTICE that Citizens Trust & Savings 
Bank, a corporation, of Los Angeles, California, with its prin- 
cipal place of business located at 736 South Hill Street, Los 
Angeles, California, as Trustee under a Trust Indenture se- 
curing a bond issue, will sell to the highest bidder for cash 
at the Western front entrance of the Court House, Los An- 
geles, California, on Tuesday, the 22nd day of July, 1924, the 


ee oe More than a brake— 


The Central Milling Plant buildings and some three and 
one half acres of land situated at Olive, California, together ‘ : ™ 
with all machinery, equipment and appliances of every nature 
contained in said buildings and improvements on said _ real 1t O _ 1 e a stone wa ! 
property,—automobiles, all accounts receivable tincollected at 
the time of said sale and the good will of said business, 




















HEN your elevator cups are full and the power 
goes off unexpectedly—that’s when the Gemlo 
Elevator Backstop saves expense, delay and trouble. 








The very instant the leg stops the Gemlo holds it there. 
FOR SALE CHEAP 5. a wel Pai é 
R SALE CHEAI Its action is as positive as the ratchet principle in pre- 


TERMINAL ELEVATOR = venting backward motion. When the power is again ap- 


Completely equipped with CLEANERS and ~S 
CORN DRYER. Sprinklered throughout. : = plied the Gemlo is auto- 


Active and in good repair. Owner retiring. = ° P 
G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis . Z = atically and instantly 
released. No damaging 

jolts or jars. Your eleva- 
tor equipment should not 


Self-Rising Flour a be without the protection 


Best Made With ROPE PAPER \\ a rs, of the 


V ICTOR HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. a 3 | (; EM LO 


PHOSPHATE Riverside Code Eiac™ ip aeevesor 
REVISION | 1 Backstop 
Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 >» 
Victor Chemical Works Discount for quantities } 
: JHIC . For sale by all its branches and by | is . 
New York aumee St. Louis cunt wameaenanin macnn W rite for full informa- 
Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. tion and prices. 


























NORTHWESTERN MILLING EQUIPMENT CO. | Sons —-werything Jor Every Mill and Elevator 
1600 East Lake Street MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. WHEAT ™ 
Flour and Feed Mill Equipment Design and Construction “Zhe Strong Scott Mfg Co. 
Equipment Bought and Sold In Canada: The Strong-Scott Mfg.Co.Ltd Winnipeg 


A ct i ct a Le ag a a a I eee a 
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